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THE ECONOMY OF HUMANITY. 

ONE of the most remarkable features of Christianity, 
and which in itself is a powerful witness to its truth, is 
the influence it exercises on the steady progress of our race. 
The whole of its moral code is efficient for that purpose, 
either directly or indirectly, and regarding it as abstract 
law, and comparing its results with the more easily dis- 
tinguishable effects of physical cause, it is evident that 
they are equally certain, but with the difference, that 
while physical action is, to our comprehension, more im- 
mediately decisive, moral effects are more subtle in their 
action, more diffuse in their ramifications, and, although 
apparently less bound by specific conclusions, yet are equally 
subject to the conditions of cause and effect. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that all things, under 
aU conditions, are bound by law, and that the effect of law 
is absolutely invariable when the conditions are the same: 
Therefore, every action of life is the forerunner of inevita- 
ble consequences. Our comprehension embraces only two 
primary general laws, the moral and the physical. The 
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mental and intellectual faculties are powerful factors in 
elucidating them, but they are not law, they are the effects 
of law, possibly spiritual, about which — speaking meta- 
physically — we know nothing. 

The generally direct action of physical law affords im- 
mediate evidence to the senses of its inviolabihty, and to 
such an extent that the solution of anything not imme- 
diately comprehended is sought for with a self satisfied as- 
surance of its existence; but moral law embraces final con- 
clusions which are beyond the power of calculation, and 
this leads to the inappreciation or perversion of its facts by 
the misdirection or waywardness of the human faculties of 
perception, and also to the immediate gratification of im- 
proper desires, through doubts as to the nature of the re- 
mote penalty, or through a false impression of the possi- 
bility of evading such penalty. 

It is not the present purpose to meet objections as to the 
validity of the Christian Code of moral law, or the source 
from which it emanates. It is simply accepted as fact, even 
were it solely through the amount of evidence which logical 
reasoning, both positive and negative, can be brought to 
bear upon it, independently of theological considerations; 
but this will be considered presently . 

All creation is a witness to the fact that progression is the 
chief feature and condition of existence, and human ex- 
perience is sufficient to testify that the observance of moral 
law is the chief condition of progression, and also that 
law is a necessity required by the freedom of action 
of the very erratic mental and intellectual faculties; and as 
we have experienced in; the gradual advance of ages, the 
way in which freedom of action has been influenced by the 
mental perception of its truthful results, we have only to 
consider what the effect would be if it were thoroughly 
established over the whole world, to realize its importance 
in every measure which represents progression. Viewing 
this question in all its bearings, it is one of the innumera- 
ble evidences of the consummate wisdom, past being ap- 
preciable, of the workings of the All-supreme; freedom of 
action combined vdth a law by which to regulate it, are 
necessary for the display of the attributes which it is in 
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our nature to reverence, and which could not exist so far as 
they relate to human affairs, without them, for then there 
could be no justice, mercy, love, and much more which we 
venerate, and the God of our reverence would simply be an 
imperious autocrat playing with puppets. The nature He 
has implanted in us shudders and rebels at the idea, and 
this, coupled with the fact of progression, proves it to be 
false. 

Thus it appears, that we can find no fault with 
moral law as established by Christianity; the truth- 
fulness of its immediate and positive effects is suf- 
ficiently evident to justify us in assuming that both its re- 
mote, and such of its negative effects with which we may 
not be familiar, are equally truthful and certain, and the 
question arises: If moral law so certainly ought to regulate 
our action, and if conformity with its rules so certainly 
/ results in prosperity and progression, to what may we at- 
tribute the widespread amount of nonconformity with 
them in which the world abounds? This gives rise to many 
considerations. We find that inanimate nature is invaria- 
bly true to its conditions. Vegetation is ruled by law. 
Animals abide by the various instincts of species. Man 
alone is invested conditionally, and to a limited extent, with 
the power of influencing the direction of the effects of law, 
but not of determining them. He alone is subject to moral 
influences; he alone is provided with the mental and in- 
tellectual capacity to appreciate them ; to him alone is the 
infraction of law applicable ; and he alone is responsible for 
it; and a review of the direct and uniformly satisfactory 
results of law, in all matters not subjected to human in- 
fluence, taken in comparison with those which human 
action has the power to temporarily retard or divert, goes 
far to prove that all the evils of life, be they emotional or 
physical, are consequent upon such action, and, therefore, 
that the first and chief condition of progression is an ad- 
herence to the principles which seem especially adapted to 
meet the mental and intellectual requirements consequent 
upon that freedom of action which would otherwise have 
no determinate guide. 

The whole economy of humanity may be summed up 
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in this adherence, for all its details must be dependent upon 
it, which is clearly shown when we consider that the only- 
instances in which the desirable effect of law is not directly- 
attained are those in which man is entrusted with the ex- 
ercise of a discretionary, but restricted power, to influence 
its direction. Objections to the consequences of its infrac- 
tion are tantamount to calling in question either its validity 
or human f reedoni of action. If the former does not obtain, 
the truthful results in conformity with it are utterly un- 
accountable; and if we reject the latter, we resign aU the 
most cherished principles which are bound up with our ex- 
istence. Moreover, if we reject one we must reject both, 
for free agency and moral obligations are necessities of each 
other, and without moral law there could be no moral obli- 
gations. But it is clear that they are necessities of any 
existence which is not infallible, for they are the leading 
principles of progression, without which there would be a 
retrogression quite inconsistent with the evident scheme of 
creation, and leading either to annihilation or to a debase- 
ment which is fearful to contemplate. 

Taking the fact of progression as a premise, it is compe- 
tent for us to compare the results hitherto established by 
physical law, in their relation to humanity, with those at- 
tained by moral law, and to draw deductions from the com- 
parison. First then let us consider physical law, because 
hitherto its effects have been more pronounced. Scientists 
have made it clear, beyond any reasonable cause for doubt, 
that, at some very remote period of time, the earth must 
have been an incandescent globe, necessarily devoid of any 
of the properties or qualifications which now characterize it 
as an abode of life — at least so far as we are able to deter- 
mine, for it is not here intended to raise the question 
whether progression is the result of primary law, or of suc- 
cessive acts of creation; either will suffice for the present 
purpose of showing that there has been gradually and pro- 
gressively established a state of things perfectly adapted to 
our physical requirements, from a starting point in which, 
to our comprehension, none of the conditions existed; and 
so perfect is the adaptation of matter to our material neces- 
sities, that there is no clue by which it can be metaphysic- 
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ally determined, whether the earth was created expressly 
for the abode of man, or man was fashioned in conformity 
with the capabilities of the earth to meet the conditions of 
his creation. So far then as regards its relation to human- 
ity, physical law has apparently developed its full effects, 
for our senses accept and appreciate them as perfectly suit- 
able to all their requirements; but the law itself is only 
recognized by the intellect through the undeviating con- 
stancy of effect. The reverse obtains in moral law, for we 
have a clear exposition of its full code, and although we 
have sufficient experience of the constancy of its action to 
determine it to be equally sure, yet, that action is still only 
in a progressive state, not imperfect in its course, but im- 
perfect as to its ultimate attainment. 

It would seem that physical law, in a progression through 
untold ages, has developed perfect effects, preparatory to 
and necessary to the advent of a higher form of law, by 
which the mind, the intellect, and the will are to be regu- 
lated ; and not only a higher form, but a different one in its 
. provisions, which is necessitated by the difference of the 
action it has been established to regulate, and which also 
apparently contains the first limited concession from that 
which is inexorable to that which is as clay in the potter's 
hands, by allowing a choice of its acceptance or rejection, 
each to be followed by inevitable consequences. We have 
before us to-day the transitional stage of the gradually de- 
veloping effect of that law and its concession which may 
possibly be compared to that stage of the earth's physical 
progression in which the * ' dry land appeared " and gave a 
promise of the future wonders of creation, but we have 
now, in addition to a directly stated promise, a precedent in 
the perfection of physical law, to assure us that the edicts 
of the Almighty are immutable and perfect in their conclu- 
sions, and we are endowed with mental capacity to recog- 
nize this precedent as a guarantee of the truth of that which 
is established to guide us in a course wherein we have the 
discretion of right or wrong doing. 

If then we have the full assurance that law is immutable, 
and perfect in its ultimate results, we may be satisfied that 
the present imperfect condition of the results of moral law 
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is only a phase in the course of their final development, 
which development is retarded solely by the misdirection of 
the discretionary power of man, for whom alone the law 
was apparently especially instituted, because to him alone 
it seems applicable. 

From the above it may be deduced that as progression is a 
verity in the order of nature, and as the results of physical 
law seem to have been perfected, with regard to human re- 
quirements, as a preparatory basis for the advent of moral 
law, so may the perfected results of the latter be the pre- 
lude to a manifestation of a btill higher form, of a purely 
spiritual nature, embracing still higher conditions. A con- 
clusion which is quite consistent with the teaching of 
Christianity. It is however the present condition of human- 
ity which concerns us now, and as its details are dependent 
and consequent upon general principles, it is only the latter 
which need be considered here; and without raising the 
question of the primary origin of evil, an inquiry into its 
present immediate cause is fairly answerable. For if we 
find that the infraction of physical law is impossible, and 
that its action is perfect, it is strong evidence that the evils 
of life exist solely through man's non-compliance with 
moral law; for to him alone the power of its infraction ap- 
plies, and in him alone is imperfection apparent. 

Knowing then the cause, the next consideration is, 
What is the remedy and how is it to be applied? A most 
difficult question to answer in detail, with the thousands of 
conflicting influences attending it; but there is perceptibly 
an inherent power of truth and righteousness in every act 
of creation, from which it would seem strange if man were 
totally excluded, and whether it takes a thousand years or 
one day to develop itself is determinable by Him who com- 
mands eternity. In the meantime it is apparent that the 
command we have received to struggle towards it, is proof 
that its development is to some extent entrusted to our 
own agency; and as in human institutions each individual 
claims a right to a voice in their conclusions, so in this in- 
comparably higher matter, each is entrusted with a moral 
power to influence the advancement of his race, and is re- 
sponsible for the consequences attendant upon the way in 
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which he exercises it. And those consequences extend to a 
much greater remoteness in their action than at first sight 
appears, for the endeavor to follow them through all their 
subtle intricacies is bewildering, 

This reduces the question to one of individual responsibil- 
ity, and one has only to consider the tremendous conse- 
quences which his action involves, — for whatever it is it 
begets its similitude in some form or other — to be impres- 
sed with the importance of its proper direction, and also to 
realize the fact that those consequences are not confined to 
himself, but spread through numberless intricate channels 
either for good or evil. 

The present apparent exigencies of the greater portion of 
humanity, — which doubtless are mostly merely conven- 
tional— are opposed to the employment of time and thought 
necessary for the proper consideration of first principles . 
The mad race for money, popularity, power, personal in- 
fluence, and all those things which — from being purely sel- 
fish in their nature, contain in themselves the germs of 
crime — have not only no tendency to progression, but are 
prejudicial to the perception of its true source, and contain 
no room, in their feverish excitements for a thought of the 
honesty, charity, forbearance, self-denial, and all the virtues 
which are followed by peace, contentment, and the most 
solid and satisfactory enjoyments of life, and consequently 
the advancement of the general interests of mankind. And 
as cause and effect are positive and inalienable quantities, it 
is useless to attempt the gaining of any specific end without 
applying the true cause, and as there is full proof that the 
purest and the most rational enjoyments of life are those 
which are based upon the observance of moral law as 
established by Christianity, and which are also followed by 
consequences which help progression, it is satisfactory evi- 
dence that that law is infalUble. We further find that the 
revilers of Christianity confine their animadversions to con- 
tention as to its origin, but dare not question the indisput- 
able truth of its conclusions, which are so strong a proof of 
its origin. And such is its power of truth, that, — notwith.- 
standing the Uberahty of the age, which fully concurs with 
the right of freedom of opinoin- -any demonstration opposed 
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to the principles of a pure morality meets with little encomr- 
agement from popular acclamation, audit is strong evidence 
of the stability of morality as taught by Christianity in 
minute detail, and of the power of its truth influencing our 
action, that, although it may not be popularly observed, it 
is never popularly condemned. 

There is something more than hope in the fact, that the 
power of mind over matter — as humanly represented — has 
steadily increased since the time, — not a very long period in 
history — when might was the sole arbiter of right. There- 
fore, the human mind is clearly undergoing an education 
which will probably culminate in a true perception of the 
invincible might of moral truth, and the utter inutility of 
attempting to gain whatever ought to be the highest aims 
of life without its aid. The struggle is an individual one. 
It is against selfishness, the great opponent of that prime 
law of Christianity, the law of love and charity, which S. 
Paul, — with that foresightedness which characterizes his 
utterances — places before faith and hope, thereby showing 
— without disparaging the latter— that unanimity in sup- 
porting the general welfare, is of greater importance than 
the attainment of anything solely affecting individuality, 
for it is apparent that individual welfare is a natural con- 
sequent upon the public well-being. 

The world is now in that stage in which it is only begin- 
ning to faintly recognize the inf allibiUty of moral law, and 
the necessity of adherence to first principles; for, in all the 
affairs of life, the instances are rare of those who, having 
arrived at this conclusion, act up to it, in all its integrity, to 
the best of their ability. But where such instances do oc- 
cur, what a remarkable influence they obtain over every 
department of life! And in this we again see that the diffi- 
culties we have to sm^mount are purely of a personal char- 
acter, being the offspring of selfishness, from which eman- 
ate pride, sensuality, envy, acquisitveness, and all that 
which is opposed to those common interests of mankind, on 
the support of which advancement is based. 

What then are the most desirable results of life, and what 
is the course to pursue to attain them ? It is evident that 
the gratification of selfishness is a temporary and evanescent 
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enjoyment, which not only contributes nothing towards the 
good vsrhich is solid and permanent, but leaves behind it a 
sting which is not easily effaced; and that the laws of 
Christianity show that, whatever may be the desire of the 
individual, it is to be subject to the advancement of the 
race, and that being attained, it is reflected on himself in a 
way perhaps little anticipated, but probably great in propor- 
tion to the faith he has shown in those laws by the amount 
of his observance of them. 

There can be no gratuitous reward for well-doing, for 
law is immutable. The conditions for cause and effect are 
absolute, and the only scope for love and mercy, to be 
compatible with these rigid conditions, is to be found in the 
doctrine of Christianity. Therefore, we are bound by law to 
acknowledge that we are not competent to declare what are 
the desirable results of life, beyond those which are compat- 
ible with what Christianity teaches us to seek. And we 
have only to consider what the effect of the subversion of 
that teaching would be, to realize the chaotic state of mor- 
ality which would necessarily subvert all the highest 
and best of human institutions and turn every principle 
which we cherish into a meaningless absurdity, and the 
progression already achieved through its influence, into a 
wrong step, to be retraced, and its first principles ignored. 

There can also 'be no intermediate course to pursue, for 
there is no chance of effecting the slightest compromise con- 
cerning the results of its i^mallest details. And we are 
doubly bound, for while physical law is recognized solely 
by the constancy of effect, not only is the whole code of 
moral law laid before us, but its certain effect foretold, and 
so far as we have yet experienced we find a thoroughly 
truthful consistency between the cause and effect as thus 
foretold. Therefore, we have no alternative but to accept 
moral law as a perfect basis for every condition of thought 
or action, and in doing so we need not trouble ourselves 
about consequences, for they are unalterable, our freedom 
of action not extending beyond the choice between right 
and wrong, each of which leads to unconditional conclu- 
sions over which we have no control. 

But truthful as are the premises we still have the fact 
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before us that they are accepted and acted upon by only a 
small minority of the human race. The question of the 
prime cause of evil and wrong-doing, has no place here. It 
is suflBcient if the immediate one can be determined, for if, 
when determined, it can be counteracted, a break is ef- 
fected in the continuity of effect which abrogates all pre- 
vious cause, by determining its finahty. This would be 
impossible if error were not an element in the question, but 
it is truth only which is incontrovertible. 

The immediate cause then of all that is undesirable in 
life being man's infraction of, or non-compliance with, 
moral law, to what may it be attributed, and how may it 
be remedied? It is by no means characteristic of human na- 
ture, that, having a desirable object to attain, man tries to 
attain it by pursuing a wrong course, knowing that course 
to he wrong. Therefore, the chief feature in wrong doing 
must be ignorance; ignorance of cause and effect, of true 
principles leading to unerring conclusions, the lowest class 
of which is the ignorance of the savage, who knows of 
nothing worth attaining beyond the gratification of selfish 
desires. A more obstructive form of ignorance is that 
which— not being passive as the above — rejects authorized 
means, and foUows its own course to attain selfish ends, 
and its possessor, through the force of the habit of self-indul- 
gence eventually becomes effete in the power of discriminat- 
ing between that which is true and that which is false. But 
the most deterrent ignorance — for it is accompanied by the 
germs of that from which there is so much to be hoped — is 
that of the highly gifted intellectual men, who, in the ma- 
jority of instances, are moral men, but who, by some 
obUquity of perception, fail to recognize the true source of 
moral law, and credit their intellect with the invention of 
that which has been instilled into them by association with 
the facts established by the source which they ignore. An 
ignorance of the impotence of unaided intellect to arrive 
at the solution of the question of prime cause, and which 
fails to recognize intellect as merely an effect, an instru- 
ment of law, and purely a human attribute, having no 
original authority, solely a means by which imalterable 
law is conveyed to the understanding, and being human, 
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not necessarily correct even in that capacity. But while 
admitting the necessity of an advanced intellect, as a means 
for the comprehension of the nature, and therefore of the 
furtherance of progression, its fallibility is shown whenever 
carried a^vay by a false conception of its power. It at- 
tempts to lead instead of to follow the course of law, 
by fanciful expositions of a spiritual law, based 
upon premises which are not sanctioned by any authority. 
This, being false, is detrimental to progression by its influ- 
ence on intellects of lower culture, which are led away by 
a showy but specious form of plausible ratiocination. His- 
tory, from time immemorial, abounds in instances of highly 
cultivated intellects seeking, by philosophical research, the 
solution of the mysteries of our existence; but in no in- 
stance has any one of their theories obtained a permanent 
footing, save such part of it as might be consistent with the 
teaching of Christianity; and to a logical mind, which can- 
not do otherwise than admit that progression is a law of 
naturje, a convincing proof of the truth of Christianity is 
its invariably eventual success as a progressive power. 

If, then, the non-observance of moral l^w is the great bar 
to progression, and the chief cause of it is ignorance, it is 
evident that the education of the mind and the intellect 
towards the recognition of true principles, and also the 
education of the will towards the suppression and avoidance 
of whatever is inconsistent with those principles, is the 
proper course to take to obtain those general advantages 
which we too much accustom ourselves to seek exclusively 
for our personal benefit alone; and it is noticeable that in 
the teaching of Christianity, although the strict observance 
of moral law is strongly emphasized, it is only regarded as 
a means to an end. Universal love and charity are the 
main points for attainment, and self-abnegation, which is a 
first principle of morality is a necessity which must be first 
acquired. 

The present struggle of humanity is towards this acquire- 
ment, and universal love and charity will be consequent 
upon the complete triumph of moral law over its physical 
estrangements, and it is probable that this may be the basis 
of a spiritual law of which we have now only a very faint 
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conception; a law of too exalted a nature for the possibility 
of man's full compliance with it, until his utmost efforts 
have enabled him to fulfill the requirements of moral law, 
and, until released from the physical disabilities of his pres- 
ent and temporary condition by the dissolution of the ties 
which so strongly bind him to material considerations, he 
enters into a state of progression, of that order which has 
hitherto been the highest one conceivable by his limited 
comprehension, and which, through an eternity of time, 
may lead to a faint perception of the vastness of an organiza- 
tion which nothing but omniscience can fully realize, and 
which nothing but omnipotence can control. 

Robert B. Thomas. 



DE. E. HEBEE NEWTON'S EATIONALISM. 

The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. By the Eev. 
E. Heber Newton, D. D. New York: 1883. 

THIS is certainly a remarkable and melancholy 
book. It is published amid a choice selection of 
French and English novels, Broad Church literature, a 
few classics, and a treatise on social etiquette. The author's 
name is the most curiously infelicitous that can be conceived. 
Its first part is that of the great missionary who gave up 
his life for the conversion of the heathen, whose views this 
writer has adopted; its second part that of the mighty philos- 
opher who comforted his great life at its close by expound- 
ing and confirming the prophecies which his namesake here 
pronounces childish. What would the great missionary 
Bishop have thought on reading, as here, that *Hhe Sacred 
Books of the East," as well as his own Bible, were the work 
of * * holy men who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost!"* What would Newton, in whose comprehensive 

*P. 331, c. vii. 
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mind dwelt the simple faith of a child, have said on being 
told by one who bears the echo of his name that '* every 
prophet who goes beyond ethical and religious instruction, 
and ventures into predictions, makes mistakes and leaves 
his error recorded for our warning." *' I believe I know of 
no one passage of the prophets," says Dr. Heber Newton, 
'^ which can certainly be said to point to any event beyond 
the near future of the writer."* Something like chaos to 
the solar system, or *'the vileness" of men, of which the 
sweet singer of '' Greenland's Icy Mountains" speaks, com- 
pared with the fairness of nature, must this strange parody 
of the saint and the astronomer have seemed when thus 
prating of prophets who can never predict and of Buddha 
that already preaches the Gospel. Certainly quite as 
much in shame and sorrow as in indignation must any 
Christian man speak of the demerits of this bad book. It 
is as destitute of literary ability, wit or style as it is of 
theological learning or religious reverence, and he must be 
an indulgent critic who can pretend to find these latter ex- 
cellences within its covers. It ig simply a repudiation of 
the faith of Christians in the form of an attack on the Books 
of Holy Scripture, made up of undigested scraps of German 
rationalists (whose learning he has never mastered) and 
German and English philosophers, infidels, agnostics, and 
literary men who dabble in religious criticism. What the 
author has to say on the most important subjects that can 
occupy the attention of Christian layman or teacher is said 
without system or logic, or effort at anything like com- 
pleteness or even the pretense of proof. What is much 
worse, the most serious things are said, or insinuated, or 
taken for granted, in a light and flippant way, which one 
is in doubt at times whether to consider as childish uncon- 
sciousness of the real gravity of the matter, or an airy 
insouciance which the author apparently thinks the proper 
thing in speaking to men of the world. His language, when 
any plain meaning can be safely extracted from it, undoubt- 
edly means that he believes neither in Revelation nor In- 
spiration, in Miracle or Prophecy, according to the usual 

*P. 18, 97. 
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sense of those words in Christian theologians and in Chris- 
tian literature; that he has just as little belief in our Lord's 
Divinity, Atonement, Resurrection, as those words are 
understood by one in every million of intelligent Christians. 
Having perhaps learned in early life to substitute the Bible 
for the Church; when he has cast off the Scriptures he 
feels no authority over him, neither Bible nor Church, to 
which he is inclined to submit; and it is very Ukely that he 
can easily persuade himself that he is aggrieved if any one 
undertakes to call him to account. 

We are well aware that a Church Review is not a Church 
Court; still, such charges must not be made even here with- 
out some measure at least of proof. Such proof, unhappily, 
is not hard to find in any part of the volume. If to any one 
the plea of mercy to the erring should seem a sufficient ex- 
cuse for declining the odious and irksome task of collecting 
it, we would remind him that Dr. Newton does not hesitate 
to use the strongest, even the most vituperative language 
against other infidels — IngersoU, for instance.* It is quite 
likely that such an assault, should he ever hear of it, would 
be rather a source of amusement than otherwise to the 
coarse but shrewd sense of that truculent blasphemer, who 
would not be slow to perceive that such an adversary is 
already on his side. Dr. Newton's indignation against in- 
fidels is like an accomplice of wreckers, on shore after the 
wreck, sympathizing with those who are being robbed and 
murdered by his own confederates. 

We propose to give a few illustrations and proofs of what 
we have said of Dr. Newton's style, teaching and tone. 
Perhaps it will be most suitable to say something of his style 
and tone before bringing forward the graver evidences of 
his unbeUef and lapse from the faith. A man's character 
and meaning wiU often appear as plainly in his manner, or 
way of saying a thing, as in the thing said itself. 

1. Dr. Newton's volume abounds in colloquialism, of 
which the following sentence, in his remarks upon the his- 
tory of Jonah, may be taken as a specimen: ^ What was to 
become of preachers if, after they had threatened destruc- 

*P. 59,60, Ch. ii.. 
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tion upon evil-doers, the Most High went back upon them 
thusf^* This passage, on the same subject, is conceived in 
what might be called the j'ocwZar consolatory style of one 
who proposes to remove difficulties in another's faith by 
simply removing that faith itself : '^In his flight occurs the 
marvellous experience with the big fish that has troubled 
dear pious people who have read as literal history what is 
plainly legendary. After this fabulous episode the story 
takes up its ethical thread."! Without stopping to notice 
the characteristic confusion of legendary and fabulous (with 
such a writer such a distinction is of no account) it might be 
pertinent to ask this teacher of religion if he has ever got- 
ten hold of the '^ethical thread " of that Biblical story of the 
prophet who ''taught lies in the name of the Lord?" and 
how much worse he thinks of him than of one who can 
make up his mind to teach the people that the very mes- 
sage he has sworn to believe and deliver, as from the Lord, 
is itself a mass of lies ? We would seriously suggest to the 
writer that it is much easier for ordinary, old-fashioned 
Christians to beUeve that a fish swallowed Jonah than to 
conceive how any person who has solemnly sworn that he 
'^unfeignedly believes all the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, "J and, being still in his senses, 
and holding the Sacred Office obtained by such a vow, 
could think he has a right to publish a book like *'The 
Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible." We are unable to 
imagine a more flagrant *' wrong use" or abuse of the Bible, 
or of any book, than this. 

We have given one instance of what we do not scruple to 
call a vulgarity in this writer's style, when speaking of 
what is certainly sacred, the acts of the Most High. What 
shall we say of a preacher who addresses his hearers in this 
way? ^ ^ Do not bother with theories of inspiration !"§ He 
speaks to them, however, of '^evanishing the real Bible" 
(intending to say, " causing the real Bible to vanish"), and 
of *'the record of the visioning and embodiment of the 
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Human Ideal,"* where no one but himself can pretend to 
know what he means. Similarly, he says, the prophets 
saw ''the might of right," and dared ''to vision its tri- 
umph,"! which, it is to be hoped, is something in their 
praise, though one cannot be very sure. Dr. Newton ap- 
pears to be encouraged in these original efforts by the 
success of the late coinage of a verb out of the noim 
"voice," which he frequently adopts. Thus we have in one 
place, ''voiced the worship,":]: in another, "voicing such 
heathen imprecations in the XIX century. "§ It may be 
worth while to say that this last expression occurs 
in a complacent account given by the author of his 
refusal, on a certain occasion, to unite with a brother 
clergyman in the recital of certain psalms appointed in the 
Psalter for that day; and this while he retains the office of 
clergyman, to which he had been ordained only after the 
solemn promise, amounting, under the circumstances, to a 
formal oath, that he would " diligently read all the same 
(Canonical Scriptures) unto the people assembled in the 
Church where you shaU be appointed to serve."! 

To proceed with the subject of style: Dr. Newton appears 
to take an almost childish delight in repeating a gram- 
matical phrase with an application which he seems to 
consider peculiarly felicitous, and his own, since we think 
it occurs not less than a score of times in his little volume. 
The following is the first instance that meets our eye: 
"Religion grew through all moods and tenses toward per- 
fection." T We cannot repress the conviction that had this 
extremely imperfect theologian been taught at the proper 
period by some rigorous pedagogue of the Dr. Busby type, 
a more radical respect for these philological reaUties, which 
he treats so airily, it would have had a salutary effect upon 
his thoughts on graver subjects. 

Again, we read of "the religion of the Universal Church 
bodying round the Son of Man " (an expression which has 
about as much meaning as " the electricity of all connected 
thimder clouds materializing around an electric battery"); 

* P. 76. t P. »7. t P. 8. § P. 86. 
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d, again of the "disconnection of goodness and good 
i;une;"* and, once more, that ''woman's temperament 
jms peculiarly fitted for the inspirational influences of the 
Ipit " t — a statement by which this author by no means 
}ends to convey any exalted estimate of preaching, but 
ly his contempt for the opinion of a certain religious 
icher, whom he slightingly calls "Saul of Tarsus." It 
a characteristic of the jargon, which the author thinks 
be an expression of the illumination that far outshines 
oly Scripture, to be extremely vague where every 
rious Christian thinks it incumbent to be as exact as 
issible, and to be very downright and absolute precisely 
liere every true scholar would recommend modest caution 
id distrust. Let us give some illustrations of both these 
culiarities. Is he quoting Scripture? At one time you 
ight imagine that he intended to follow the Eevised 
ersion, at another, as in his treatment of Heb. xii. 26, 
\X that he tried to combine the Revised with the Author- 
ed. In connection with this text from the Epistle to the 
ebrews, we are favored with the astonishing information 
at ''according to its root meaning 'learning' {didaaKokiav) 
a 'shaking.' " § Here again, we cannot but regret the 
>sence of a Dr. Busby who might -interrogate such a 
ipil as to the source of his information. A further 
Lamination will show us that, as in reference to Heb. 
1, and Acts ii. 4, 6, 47, he quotes neither Author- 
ed nor Revised Version, but a jumble of both.| At 
Qgth we shall reach the conclusion that he thinks it of no 
►nsequence to quote Scripture accurately at all. For 
stance: he seems to think " My joy I leave with you," to 
) found in S. John, xiv. 27. He is irreverent enough to 
ing forward as a text of Holy Writ the following abomin- 
)le parody of S. Luke, i. 35. "The Holy Ghost hath 
►me upon thee. Humanity, and the power of the Highest 
ith overshadowed thee."T" Every one knows the sum- 
ary penalty that awaits the controversialist that indulges 
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himself in this loose style of sham quotation. Accordingly 
we find Dr. Newton when endeavoring to dispose by a 
withering criticism of a *' young and eloquent Bishop " for a 
sermon on the mystical sense of the story of Rahab, dis- 
playing, a disgraceful ignorance of the English text itself 
(Joshua ii. 15, 18) to which he refers.* His sneer is at the 
^bought ''that the scarlet cord by which Eahab let down 
her visitors over the city wall was a type of the atoning 
blood of Christ." One feels ashamed at being compelled 
to point out that no one but Dr. Heber Newton, neither 
Bishop nor Sacred text, anywhere makes mention of any 
one let down over a city wall by a scarlet cord. He has 
confounded the stout "cable" (as the Hebrew word means) 
with ''the line of scarlet thread" (quite a different thing) 
by which Rahab was to cause her house to be identified in 
the coming siege. If, after this mortifying discovery, 
Dr. Newton feels inclined to hang himself, we recommend 
him to do it with a "scarlet thread." 

If one should attempt to fix the wriggling lubricities of 
this theologian in any definite expression, we might reach 
the following unsatisfactory result. What, in plain 
English, does Dr. Newton think of the Bible? 

The early portions of the Bible, nature-myths, social traditions, symbol- 
ical stories of casuistry, ' token tales,' whose original meaning had been lost 
by the time they were committed to writing. \ The translation of this 
impossible hero (Samson) into the Semitic Hercules, a solar myth, t Around 
a traditional Daniel, famed for his wisdom and piety, and possibly upon an 
earlier document containing some talcs of this sage and saint (some devout 
soul) wove a story which should interpret Jeremiah's prophecy and Jehovah's 
purpose. Itvto his mouth he placed predictions of what had already come to 
pass in history that thus (! I !) his reputation as a prophet might be 
established. § 

Was there any Jewish Church f There was no Jewish 
Church of which Dean Stanley wrote the history. || Is there 
any revelation in the Bible? It records a real revelation. 
This revelation, however, denies no other revelation." Any 
inspiration? '^ These books are the products of a real in- 
spiration. This inspiration, however, denies no other in- 
spiration."!" 
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_ 

"Do you not think you are destroying all respect for 
Scripture?" By no means] 

What if in these ancient writings there are ancient errors, the marvels 
which a child-age exaggerated into miracles, stories of savage cruelty and 
brutal lust in rude, rough times, acts of superstition, dark and dreadful 
utterances which to us are hlasphemous, ascribed to the Eternal and Holj 
One?* 

(Then follows his unedifying castigation of IngersoU). 
Have you any authority for your views of Jewish 
history? Yes! ^'Ewald, the Niebuhr of Jewish litera- 
ture." t Anything else? Yes! The Acrostics in the Psalms 
and elsewhere, *'the sure signs of a flamboyant and 
decadent literature." J (! !) What does it all signify? *' The 
organic processes type the oncoming form of life."§ 
Christ's 'Hhrone really rests on a nation's growth of the 
human Ideal and Divine Image." || What is your estimate 
of Christianity? ** This religion of the Christ is the one 
religion which to-day holds the promise and the potency of 
further evolution."!^ 

It may seem ominous, but we will end these specimens of 
this author's loosely vague way by this characteristic repe- 
tition by him of the vsrell worn formula of the British athe- 
ist and materiaUst. But now, on the other hand. Dr. New- 
ton can be very definite on some points where a little 
vagueness would perhaps not be unbecoming. Do you un- 
derstand the symbolism of Solomon's temple? *' The sym- 
bolism of the Jerusalem temple was thoroughly idola- 
trous {I); as for example, the twelve oxen upholding the 

laver, and the horns of the altar— symbols drawn from the 
prevalent bull worship."*^ Do you understand the book of 

Canticles? Perfectly. It came from the Northern King- 
dom (Ewald says so). The Song of Songs "holds up to 
scorn the hcentiousness that Solomon had made fashion- 

able."tt 

The charming dogmatism with which this springall 
enemy of dogma and positive religion can thus point out 
the folly of Solomon's wisdom, at its best, and the idolatry 
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of his religion at the very moment when he supposed him- 
self most blameless in the worship of the one God, and the 
certainty with which he pronounces on the author and 
meaning of the mysterious book, so differently expounded 
in all ages, will suflBce as illustrations of style and tone. 

2. In giving these illustrations we have inevitably antici- 
pated something of his teaching, if a writer or preacher of 
this calibre can be said to teach anything. His position is 
a thoroughly dishonest one; it has a peculiar two fold dis- 
honesty in it. He would have it thought that he belongs 
to those who by deep research and critical sagacity (he com- 
placently talks of '* our critical glasses"*) have discovered 
such grave defects in certain of the Sacred Books and in 
parts of others, that they must be rejected from the Canon; 
though he has really advanced quite beyond this. He 
pnrfers, however, to assume the position of one defending 
a kind of sublimated essence, or residue, which he calls the 
Word of God, after tearing up and throwing away such 
books, chapters and verses as his critical sense rejects. And 
this position he pretends can be sheltered under the author- 
ity of the Book of Homilies, from which he takes the 
motto of his book. 

We propose to examine first this defense, and next the 
position, which, though not his own, he tries insincerely to 
defend. If the Book of Homilies authorized the view he 
pretends, it would still be far from covering the enormities 
of his volume. He quotes then from the Homily on Holy 
Scripture, as the motto for his title page, the phrase, *' In 
it is contained God's true Word." There could not be a 
more gross outrage upon the Book of Homilies than to pre- 
tend that this little phrase, culled from its first sentence, 
may be made an excuse for rejecting books, chapters, or 
the least portion of the Canonical Scriptures. It is per- 
fectly easy to prove this. The very sentence from which 
the phrase comes is an assei'tion that '^ nothing can be either 
more necessary or more profitable than the knowledge of 
Holy Scripture." Not a dozen lines after, as if to cut off all 
subterfuge, occurs the trenchant passage: 

* P. 27. 
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Let us diligently seek for the Will of Life in the books of the New and 
Old Testament, not ruDDiDg to the stinking puddles of men's traditions, de- 
vised by men's imagination for our justification and salvation. For in Holy 
Scripture is fully contained what we ought to do, and what to eschew, what to 
believe, what to love and what to look for at God's hands at length.* 

These serious words are worthy the atteutiou of Dr. 
Newton, who has not only recommended the Scriptures of 
Brahmins and Mohammedans, along with what he calls, in 
the same breath, "Jewish," and sent us again and again to 
German rationalists and English unbehevers (Ewald, Hegel, 
Spencer, Emerson, Arnold) for the true meaning of the Scrip- 
tures; but, beyond this, has had the audacity to; say to 
Protestants: " It is a wrong use of the Bible to set it in its 
entirety before all classes and all ages."t Dr- Newton has 
appealed to the Homilies and to the Homilies he shall go 
for judgment on this bold assertion. We take him to 
Homily XXH. which treats of the hard places of Holy 
Scripture. Let him mark well. "As Christ Jesus is a fall 
to the Reprobate, who yet perish through their own default, 
80 is His Word, yea, the whole Book of God, a cause of 
damnation unto them through their incredulity." To leave 
not a loop hole for escape this same expression occurs twice 
immediately after: '* His Word, yea the whole Scripture." 
" God's Holy Word, YEA every word in God's Book. "J 
This we think effectually disposes of Dr. Newton's attempt 
upon the Book of Homilies. We commend to him this sen- 
tence, also near those just quoted: 

Let us earnestly take heed that we make no jesting-stock of the Book of 
the Holy Scriptures. The more obscure and dark the sayings be to our under- 
49taDdings, the further let us think ourselves to be from God, and His Holy 
Spirit, who was the author of them. 

Doubtless this will seem to Dr. Newton very in- 
ferior to nineteenth century illumination. Still coming 
from his chosen guide, we commend it to him; as also the 
following: ''If ye will be profitable hearers and readers of 
the Holy Scriptures, ye must first deny yourselves . . . 
Reason must give place to God's Holy Spirit; you must sub- 
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mit your worldly wisdom and judgment. Consider that 
the Scripture, in what strange form soever it be pronounced, 
is the Word of the living God." If our would-be theo- 
logian, instead of scoffing at the imprecatory Psalms, had 
set himself seriously to consider, and to answer if he can, 
such arguments in their behalf as are contained at the end 
of this same XXII, Homily, he would have been engaged 
in far more becoming work, from which benefit, and per- 
haps sympathy, might have come. 

This outrageous attempt to pervert the plain meaning of 
the Homilies may serve as a warning to any who have 
felt inclined to trust Dr. Newton's account of what is in the 
Scriptures. But, as we have already intimated, even if the 
Homilies were as lax as this author would have us think, 
they would stiU be far from justifying his enormities. This 
author believes in neither revelation nor inspiration, in 
neither prophecy nor miracle, as the Christian world has 
hitherto understood those words. This doubtless seems a 
strange statement concerning a man who still persists in 
calling himself a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It is nevertheless quite easy of proof. "The 
great prophets," sayig Dr. Newton, "made no claim to in- 
fallibility, or if they did, took pains to disprove it. [ He is 
trying to explain why they constantly say, " Thus saith the 
Lord"]. Every prophet who goes beyond ethical and relig- 
ious instruction, and ventures into predictions, makes 
mistakes^ and leaves his errors recorded for our 
warning."* We have already quoted his general denial of 
any prediction of the distant future by any prophet. Dr. 
Newton's idea of "ethical instruction" is the most unedify- 
ing with which we are acquainted, though we cannot say 
that he fails to illustrate it with continual examples in his 
own practice. A prophet who pretends to nothing in par- 
ticular, though he keeps repeating " Thus saith the Lord," 
and who, whatever his pretensions, exposes himself by per- 
petual mistakes, is apparently a prophet after his own heart. 
Dr. Newton's language about miracles is in our judgment 
still more reprehensible. 

♦ P. 18. 
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Perhaps Elijah's axe did swim upon tbe water. I am prepared to believe 
almost anything after our spiritualistic mediums and their exposers. Whether 
it did or did not concerns me no whit. I shrug my shoulders and read on.* 

Here is a pretty ethical spectacle of a priest who has 
solemnly swom before God and men, that he "unfeignedly 
believes all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament 1'' We have already quoted his unseemly ridi- 
cule of the history of Jonah, and of Samson, his general 
characterization of the historical Scriptures as ** ancient 
writings " containing *'the marvels which a child-age ex- 
aggerated into miracles." Still even after all this he thinks 
fit to write as follows: 

In what is said above there is no positive denial intended of the Old 

Testament miracles. We are in no position to deny them. The point is 

simply that they are not bounden ontLs in any reasonable and reverent recogni- 
tion of a real historical revelation in the Old Testament, f 

Perhaps some one is curious to know what Dr. Heber 
Newton means exactly by '*a real historical revelation." He 
has told us. ''This revelation, however," he says, ** denies 
no other revelation." ''The mischievous antithesis be- 
tween the realms of the natural and the supernatural disap- 
pears." "A supposititious revelation of miracle above the 
real revelation which is in nature and in man" is a "false 
bottom to men's faith.":]: This, we must allow, is plain 
language. The only difficulty about the matter is to xui- 
derstand why the man who uses it persists in saying that 
he believes in " Revelation," when his words would convey 
to most believers, and unbelievers too, a precise denial of 
that very thing. We cannot account for it except as the 
natural fruit of his peculiar * ' ethical " training:. 

It is quite needless, we think, to inteiTOgate this author 
further as to his belief; to ask, for instance, if he believes 
in the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. We should 
only be put oflf with the same jargon: "The normal growth 
through history of the Ideal Man, is the incarnation of the 
Divine Man. "§ We have a deep and heartfelt sympathy for 
the shock that would have been felt, we will not say by the 
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ancient Fathers or the great English divines, but by our own 
Seaburys and Hobarts, Wilsons and Chapmans, Ravenscroft 
and Doane, could they have suspected that unbelief would 
enter our branch of the Church Catholic under such pass- 
words as this ghastly rubbish of *' ideal" and **bodyings," 
*Wisionings" and ''oncoming types." We believe no one 
would have felt more thoroughly disgusted and outraged 
by it all than Bishop Mcllvaine. 

We had intended to tiy and give some genesis of the 
disease which has proved so fatal to Dr. Newton, and, as 
physicians seek to make their worst cases instructive, to de- 
rive some instruction on the subject of Biblical criticism 
and interpretation, by some remarks on the whole subject, 
that might be of value to our younger theologians and 
students. But the kngth to which we have gone will forbid 
this attempt at present. It would be unfair, however, to 
charge the Evangelical school, with which Dr. Newton's 
name by ancestral associations is connected, with his aber- 
rations. As a matter of fact, he makes very Uttle use even 
of the lights of Broad Church, Maurice, Stanley, Griffith, 
etc., except to take mottoes from them. But he can take 
mottoes from Bishop Taylor, and a Kempis, with whose souls 
he has little in common. His real religious guides are Emer- 
son, whom he calls ''our great seer,"* Matthew Arnold, 
whom he pronounces "the finest Biblical critic of Eng- 
land, "t(!!) and to whom he sends us for the true meaning 
of the Epistle to the Romans;:]: Herbert Spencer, whose 
"books belong to the literature of knowledge;" § Ewald, 
Max Miiller, Gothe, Hegel, Horace Bushnell, Chadwick, 
whose remarks and phrases are much more frequently 
quoted. It is true that our author tries to convey the idea 
that, after profound research and reflection, the radical 
viQws of the great scholar Ewald have had a radical effect 
upon his own views of Jewish history. He ostentatiously 
calls Ewald "the Niebuhr of Jewish literature,"! apparent- 
ly to suggest that Ewald has done for the history of the 
Pentateuch what Niebuhr did for the traditions of the seven 
kings. Still we take leave to think that he really knows 
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very little of that able though erratic scholar's researches, 
either linguistic or historical. We will give one out of sev- 
eral reasons that suggest themselves for this opinion. Dr. 
Newton makes a great show of being convinced by Ewald 
of the later origin of Leviticus (after the captivity) and of 
the primitive character of the book Deuteronomy. Now 
the fact is well known to all Biblical critics (except Dr. 
Newton, whom we beg to refer to the Speaker's Commen- 
tary, as being perfectly easy of access), that Gesenius. de 
Wette, Ewald and Bleek unhesitatingly affirmed that Deu- 
teronomy was written long after the rest of the Pentateuch. 
At the same time we do not deny that Ewald was capable, 
in a moment of pique, especially to emphasize his antago- 
nism against his former master Gesenius, with whom he 
had quarreled, of turning about, and in company with Von 
Bohlen, Faber, Falke, George, Eeuss, etc., espousing pre- 
cisely the opposite opinion, (as the English Dr. S. Davidson 
did in successive editions of his '* Introduction,") namely, 
"that Deuteronomy is more ancient than any other part of 
the Pentateuch," 

This disaster of Dr. Newton, which might have been ex- 
pected to happen to any Neophyte venturing into such 
troubled waters, is a fair illustration of the kind of 
help to be derived from the profound researches 
and speculations of German Biblical criticism. Theo- 
logical or Scriptural truth and certainty are with 
them an unknown quantity, for the detection of which 
they have nothing analogous to mathematical methods. 
German methods have been very humorously and graphi- 
cally pictured by one who after years of ardent following, 
became in age a good deal disillusioned. We refer to the 
late Mr. Carlyle and here present a small quotation from 
him: 

Spiritual Atrophy, the flaccid Pedantry, ever rummaging and re-arrang 
ing among learned marine stores, which thinks itself Wisdom and Insight; 
the vague maunderings, fleetings, indolent, impotent, day-dreaming and tobacco- 
smoking of poor modern Germany.* 

Had space permitted we should like to have called atten- 
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tion to a few of the great and vital principles which can 
never be forgotten in any useful or fruitful study of the In- 
spiration, authority or criticism of Holy Scripture. Per- 
haps we may be indulged in briefly indicating a few of 
these. 

Laying narrow technicalities aside, no view of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible is of any religious value or significance, which 
does not recognize the fact that this Book contains (as Lord 
Bacon says) the thoughts of God, as other books contain 
men's thoughts. Its imity Ues simply in its Author, who 
from beginning to end, in various ways, by language and by 
symbols, by teachers of every kind, by prophecy, history, 
miracle, religious rites, individual experience, song, proverb, 
law, preaching, uttera His own plan and purpose. Men are 
as likely to find difficulties in God's Book, which is His 
word, as in His works. It is indeed Ukely, as Bishop But- 
ler has unanswerably shown, that difficulties and mysteries 
would emerge in the one similar to those in the other. That 
profound and just reasoner rightly maintains that this fact 
is really a confirmation of, rather than an objection to, Ke- 
ligion. But it is plain that no teacher who really believes 
in the Inspiration of the Bible could ever utter a general 
denial of the power to predict the future, or the possibility 
of a miracle. The God who there speaks and works has omnis- 
cience and omnipotence. He can put into man's imperfect 
language a sure prediction of the future event which may 
serve in time to come as a sign to faith, as easily as His 
power can put forth operations amid the present creation 
that may be an infallible sign to His intelligent creatures of 
the presence of their maker. ' Not less certain than the re- 
ality of prophecy and miracle is the substantial harmony of 
teaching through every part of the Inspired Book. The spir- 
itual truths thus taught, whether directly, or by acted his- 
tory and parable, or by symbol, are the Revelation of Holy 
Writ. It is either supernatural or nothing at all but the 
vague guesses, suggestions, searchings of all other books. 

At first thought it might seem impossible that any sound 
mind could confound conceptions so radically distinct. 
It is certainly an interesting inquiry how it has come about 
that profound, serious, learned writers have spent their 
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days turning over the documents of Religion, speculating 
on their origin, arranging and re-arranging their contents, 
and yet not merely at the end, but all through their labors, 
profess to correct, amend, explain, systematize,receivea part 
and reject a part, precisely as they do the Sanscrit, or 
Greek, or Latin classics. They apply religious terms, cate- 
chisms, dogmas, theology, to the results of their labors, 
notwithstanding the fact that they evidently regard the 
thoughts with which they are engaged as the thoughts of 
men, and, not of God, in any peculiar sense, or in any sense 
not applicable to other writings. 

We suppose that the element that has dropped out, and 
60 rendered these abnormal processes possible, is that ele- 
ment vital indeed to every idea of religion, which we call 
authority. No religion was ever really embraced by the 
soul except on the belief that it came from God. Its truths 
are held, not because we have proved them, or discovered 
them, or feel their excellence or reasonableness, but because 
God has told them to us. He can speak to us directly; but 
His usual method of conveying to us gifts and privileges of 
all other kinds as well as the truths of religion, is by the 
agency of other beings, and they who are empowered to 
teach us religion are by this very fact invested with au- 
thority. And this teaching, like all valuable or ther- 
ough teaching is by personal commimiciation. Books are 
an aid to this personal agency, but can never be a 
substitute for it. And yet the notion that a Book or a vol- 
ume of collected books, every sentence of which was written 
by the act of God's Holy Spirit, and then sent forth to be 
circulated up and down the world, for all ages, sexes, con- 
ditions to find their religion by reading it, with as little 
external help as possible, is thfe conception of religion held 
by the Protestant world, the learned theologians of Ger- 
many included. 

From so preposterous a theory many of the results that 
have followed might have been anticipated. The inquiring 
mind discerns first that the Book though called one, is, in 
fact, composed of many parts or books. It knows no rea- 
son why it should retain any one in the collection against 
its own sense of fitness, and the same cause that would im- 
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pel it to reject an entire book would also seem to justify it 
in throwing away the repugnant part of any book. K the 
destructive process in any of its stages happen to be dis- 
couraged by a learned and devout man or even by a 
series of such, like Neander, Olshausen, Stier, Hengsten- 
berg, Kurtz, Auberlen, on the other hand it will find plenty 
of encouragement from an equally learned succession — 
Gesenius, Ewald, Baur, De Wette, Bleek, Von Bohlen, etc. 
To reconcile the various oracles of Eationalism with one 
another will not be found more difficult than it is often 
found to reconcile any one oracle, in his successive editions, 
with himself. It is affirmed that historically the first im- 
pulse of the German Eationalists can be shown to have 
come from the English Deists. In the present generation 
Germany has re-turned the stream back to England. The 
seven notorious essayists and reviewers reproduced German 
speculations with very Uttle originality. The unfortunate 
Colenso, in his tedious volumes on the Pentateuch, tried to 
cipher out in a dull, mechanical way that savored more of 
the arithmetician or heavy merchant than of the scholar, 
some neological computations, that had not even the nega- 
tive merit of the ability and originality of their authors. 
The conjectures, surmises, and hypotheses upon Old Testa- 
ment history put forth by Professor Robertson Smith, and 
with great patience, ability, and, we think, success, fol- 
lowed and answered by Professor Green in the Presbyterian 
Review last year, we venture to think do not bring forward 
a single point that would present the least novelty to one 
acquainted with German theologians of the last fifty years; 
though it would be a tedious and unprofitable task to verify 
this statement point by point. The repetition of a guess by 
a dozen people does not add a particle of evidence to his- 
tory; nor do we think that even the occurrence of the same 
guess to several ingenious minds, who surrender them- 
selves to the charms of conjecture, adds anything of value 
to the probability of historical facts. The classical fables of 
the Danaides and of Sisyphus punished in Hades, or of 
Saturn devouring his own offspring, we think more fitly 
represent the real worthlessness of such endless toils. Or, 
without going so far. Mother Goose precisely tells us the 
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sagacity and advantage of the Rationalist's critical labors, 
in her lively apologues of the man and the bramble bush, 
and the King of France and his twenty thousand men. Or, 
recurring to Mr. Oarlyle's humomus comparison, if our 
friends prefer it, the rummaging and re-arranging of 
marine stores will never add a particle of fresh provisions- 
to the ship. 

People of real religion, believers in Revelation, must en-^ 
deavor to reach a safer and more sensible view of the nature 
of Holy Writ, and to make up their minds, by the way, to- 
despise silly outcries of alarm, like, tor instance, the mad- 
dog cry of '* Popery!" God's Word, or Revelation to man, 
was not a big composite book, written or printed and then 
thrown by itself upon the world. God's Revelation was a 
Kingdom or Church set up at the beginning, long before a. 
page of the Scriptures, either of the Old Testament or of 
the New, was written. The Scriptures bear the same rela- 
tion to the Kingdom of God as the written laws or statutes 
bear to an earthly kingdom, some of whose laws are un- 
written. The laws of every great go<rernment are inter- 
preted by itself through its judicial officers appointed to- 
guard and interpret them. No citizen was ever allowed to 
be the sole judge of the laws that apply to his own affairs. 
This very absurdity, and even greater anomalies than this, 
are implied in the common Protestant notion about the- 
Bible. This venerable volume is, in fact, the Constitution 
and Book of Statutes of the Kingdom of God, given by 
degrees throughout the whole of its mighty history — which 
has far outlasted every earthly dominion — and containing 
along with laws and worship and ritual, history, precedent, 
instruction by precept and example, prophecy and ethical 
principles. It would seem impossible that any sensible 
mind, not disturbed by prejudice, though very slightly ac- 
quainted with the contents of this wonderful Book, could 
dream that it has any right to oppose any private view of 
the leading outlines of its history and doctrine to the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the mighty kingdom, whose posses- 
sion and Statute Book it is. Such a claim is like the im- 
pertinence of a Communist or doctrinaire standing up in_ 
an English or American court and bringing charges of ig- 
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norance and radical error against Coke and Littleton, 
Blackstone and Mansfield, Story and Kent. It is not an 
endless labor to possess one's self of all that may really be 
known of the number and value of the MSS. of the Old and 
New Testament. It is an accomplishment whose impor- 
tance can hardly be over-estimated in a religious teacher, 
to have a personal and familiar knowledge of the Hebrew 
and Greek tongues. The linguistic skill and sagacity of a 
Gesenius or an Ewald may be most thankfully acknowl- 
edged and profitably used. Doubtless their very conjectures 
and hypotheses deserve great respect from inferior scholars. 
But we do not hesitate to pronounce it a gross and mon- 
strous abuse of their high gifts and attainments, and even 
liable to bring their very excellences into discredit, to affect 
to reconstruct out of their own brains the Jewish history in 
utter defiance of all the traditions of the Jews themselves. 
The individual authors of these monstrous theories attempt 
to escape responsibility and exposure by perpetually shift- 
ing their ground and modifying their hypotheses. When 
driven to bay and asked for proof of some particular enor- 
Bdity, they may not resort to such blasphemy as Ewald is 
reported to have uttered to an inquirer, that he has '* re- 
ceived his knowledge from the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost ;" * but if they speak truly they will have to own 
that their startling statements rest after all on nothing 
more solid than guesswork, while nothing short of a new 
Revelation could really justify them. The disgusted stu- 
dent of Rationalism is constantly rewarded after wearisome 
toil with the miserable discovery that the dogmatism, the 
contradictions, the unfounded assertions which the great 
oracles of unbelief impute to theology and theologians and 
orthodoxy, are, in fact, nowhere more abundant and fla- 
grant than in their own criticisms and reconstructions of 
the Sacred History and Exegesis. 

Let the rising generation of young men in the theological 
schools learn to detect and to despise this affectation and 
parody of real learning. We do not shrink from saying 
that no linguistic genius, however shining, no historical 

*See ''Dr. Pusey on Daniel," Int. P. Ixix. 
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scholar, whatever his attainments, is to be heard for an in- 
stant, Avho thinks he knows the history or the doctrine con- 
tained in the Bible better than the Church of God. History 
cannot be constructed out of the inner consciousness. If 
neither the Jewish nor the Christian Church knows who 
wrote the Pentateuch, we shall never know it except by a 
new Revelation. Certainly we shall never learn it from 
Ewald. We advise those who desire to become teachers of 
religion rather to listen to a greater genius, Pascal, who 
joined to an acuteness, never surpassed, humility and holi- 
ness equally admirable, and found in the Jew's preservation 
of their own traditions and of their sacred books, a proof 
sufficient to establish our religion, were every other evidence 
removed from view. 

George W. Dean. 
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IN a Church weekly, designed to instruct the young, 
there appeared, some three years since, a story on 
•'Reverence." It is too long for insertion here. The sub- 
stance of it was this: 

Two young people, on their knees in Church, are discov- 
ered to be talking cheerily to each other. Their attitude of 
reverence was a mockery and a sham. Then follows the 
narrative of a case of '* true reverence." An old Irish lady, 
living a mile from Church, for seventy years a communi- 
cant, persisted in her habit of rigid fasting, taking ** not a 
mouthful of food till after reception of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment," at a mid -day celebration. She was old and infirm, 
and often would fall by the way through weariness and 
weakness, and so make herself *' bruised and lame." She 
would be two hours on her fainting and painful journey, 
resting on many a door-step, but persisting in her life-long 
habit. *'I never would eat anything before I partook of 
the Holy Food, and I am too old to begin to do it now.'' 
And this simple-hearted devotion of the old lady to her idea 
is commended as an example of '* true reverence surpass- 
ing that of a great majority of Church people of this day.'' 

A clerical brother of a distant Diocese, some two years 
since, excused himself from assisting at the Holy Commun- 
ion because, traveling as he was for his health, he had by 
order of his physician, taken his breakfast, and so could not 
receive. The sermon named at the head of this article was 
among the first, of many little tracts, manuals, and essays 
that have lately appeared, in which this duty of a rigid fast 
before Holy Communion has been asserted. ^^ No food or 
drink to be taken from midnight till after reception.^^ 
This is exalted into a law, declared to have been a universal 
custom from the Apostle's days, binding on the conscience 
now. Mr. Oxenham says to communicate after food *'is 
something God has forbidden." Others speak of it as a 
great offence, if not a moii;al sin. The three libellaj whose 
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titles are last named above, state the duty, as it is called, in 
milder words, but in full positive terms. "It was the rev- 
erent custom of the Church from the Apostles' times, and 
in all parts of Christendom, for the first 1500 years, to re- 
ceive only fasting. "****' The universal custom^ * * * 
reiterated Canons of the Church appeal to us with very 
solemn and binding force." Ewer^ p. 84: *' For the sake of 
deep reverence to *he Blessed Sacrament of Christ, you 
will not receive it except as fasting from midnight, and be- 
fore earthly food has passed your Ups, unless yoiu: health 
require' otherwise. This is the rule of the Universal 
Churchy^^ Private Prayer Booky pp. 163, 164. '* It was the 
universal law of the best and purest days of the undivided 
Church." *'It must be borne in mind that the Church of 
England has never repealed the law which binds her priests 
and people * * * never to communicate otherwise than 
fasting, and what we mean by fasting in this case is total 
abstinence from every kind of food or drink, even in the 
very smallest quantities, from the preceding night. Per- 
sons dangerously sick are the only ones in whose favor any 
relaxation is permitted," etc., etc. The Christian Year 
Kalendar, pp. 78, 80 (Italics ours). 

Such teachings, persistently set forth, are having some 
effect. There is here a sweeping positiveness of assertion 
that is amazing. The general practice of this Church is 
arraigned and condemned, as if there was, and could be no 
dispute. No wonder tender consciences are troubled, and 
hearts made sad, and existing customs of the Church 
brought into contempt and neglect. For, if these men are 
right, most of our communicants must violate the rule, or 
turn the weekly feast into a fast-day, with great physical 
weariness, and distraction to many, and positive injury to 
some. Is this the reasonable service our Master requires? 
Must His command, "Do this in remembrance of Me," be- 
come so painful, or else be neglected, because His Holy Sup- 
per is not prepared before breakfast? Or is it one of those 
ordinances of men, of which our dear Lord might say, 
" Why dp ye transgress the commandment of God by your 
tradition?" 

It was oxu* happiness for ten years in a Southern city to 
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have a full attendance at 7 A. M. every day in Lent. On 
Sunday it was usually a Eucharistic service, and at the 
sweetest of all hours. But very many did not come; some 
could not, because of home duties, or because the walk and 
the time spent before breakfast made them ill. l*hysicians 
averred that some constitutions could not endure the fast- 
ing attendance and the early exposure. Many persons who 
began Lent zealously were obliged to forego the early ser- 
vice altogether, and especially as the warm spring opened. 
To many communicants our advice was to take some food 
first, and if that did not prevent faintings and headaches, 
not to come to the Communion till a later hour. 

Bishop Kingdon* says, well; ** Anything that disturbs de- 
votion and earnestness detracts from due reverence. " * 'If real 
reverence be desired, some are compelled to obviate extreme 
distraction and anxiety by some slight partaking of food." 
Our observation and experience are that this is true of very 
many persons, even when Holy Communion is celebrated 
at a very early hour; and that most persons will feel this 
uneasiness and distraction and painful weariness if they at- 
tempt to fast till midday. It seems not to have occurred 
to those who think that in so doing they follow the early 
Church, that there was a rule, of ten declared and abundantly 
witnessed to, forbidding to turn Sunday into a fasting day 
(see page 30). 

Our coimter propositions are: 

1st. That such fasting communion is not, but quite the 
contrary is, intimated in Holy Scripture. 

2d. That there is no evidence that for 390 years of the 



*The author of "Fasting Communion historically investigated," etc., is 
now Bishop-Coadjutor of Fredericton, N. B. The Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D., 
in the March number of the Church Review, says of this work: " It is one of 
those books of which the English Church has been so productive — books full 
of original learning, and investigation, and honest zeal for the truth, and yet 
they are not and cannot be popular. Such works strike and decide it may 
be only one point, but that is settled for all time, and men know it." He 
ranks it with such books as "Laud's Reply to Fisher," "Butler's Analogy," 
and ** Faber on Election." To this we heartily assent. It is, however, too solid ' 
and exhaustive a book to keep its place before the common eye. We seek 
to recall attention to it as to a work that has never been answered. 
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Christian era, any rule for fasting communions was ever 
formulated in any part of the Church. 

3d. That there is no proof that for 1,000 years of the 
Christian era stick fasting communion was a universal cus- 
tom. 

4th. That the canons cited in support of it are late, few, 
of doubtful interpretation, and of local application ; and not 
one of them of oecumenical force. 

6th. That '^fasting," in the writings of ^arly cen- 
turies, did not mean what has of late been asserted. 

I. First, as to Holy Scripture. It is hardly necessary to 
enumerate the occasions. The Institution, the breaking of 
bread at Emmaus, S. Luke xxiv, (if, indeed, it was a 
Eucharistic act at all) ; S. Paul's breaking bread at Troas, 
Acts XX : 7, 11; the disorderly celebrations at Corinth; all 
accompany and follow the reception of food. S. Paul tells 
the Corinthians to eat at home if they be hungry {i. e., be- 
fore they leave home), so as not to come together to condem- 
nation. 

In regard to Acts xx., 7, Dr. Liddon suggests as possible, 
that they came together at sunset, Saturday; *' the first day 
of the week," according to Hebrew computation, beginning 
then; and that *'the breaking bread," being after mid- 
night, was an early communion on Sunday morning. He 
does not press the point. It T^^ill not bear pressing. Noth- 
ing but the Apostle's eloquence, and the fact that it was his 
farewell, kept the meeting till after midnight. OrdinarUy 
they would get through long before that hour. It indicates 
a custom. 

Whitby, and the writer in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia, and others, think the ^^ breaking of bread," Acts ii, 
42, 46, indicates the free, joyous hospitality of those early 
days. But the weight of exegetical opinion, including not 
only our great divines, but also Calvin, Bengel, Mosheim 
and Olshausen, is in favor of a technical sense, referring to 
the sacramental '^breaking of bread." One passage, 1 
Cor. X., 16, bears this way: ''The bread which we break, is 
it not the communion of the body of Christ? " And in 
the next chapter (xi.) is the account of their disorderly 
practices at this sacramental feast. 
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This exhausts the Scripture argument, except as 1 
Cor. xi. 34, **the rest will I set in order when I 
come,'-^ is made to sustain a vast amount of inference, 
as to a custom of fasting communion then established 
by the Apostle, and thence becoming universal and so 
perpetuated. This vast amount of inference may, Uke 
an inverted pyramid, rest on this one small base, if the 
custom be primitive and imiversal. To this question we 
next turn. 

II. No rule for fasting, as a preparation for Holy Com- 
munion, as far as any one knows, was ever formulated till 
A. D. 393. No trace of any earlier rule exists. There was 
bome talk, 250 years ago, about a lost Nicene Canon. No 
one rests any weight on it now. It arose from one mis- 
understood word, in a speech made, by two Moorish Bishops 
in a council at Carthage in A. D. 419.* Bishop Kangdon's 
argument is simply unanswerable. 

III. Universal primitive custom. Pliny's letter to Trajan, 
A. D. 104 or 106. While pro-praetor of Bithynia, he, by 
torture, obtained from two deaconesses a sort of confession 
of what was done at the secret service of the Christians. 
He wrote thus to the Emperor: 

On a stated day they are wont to meet, before daylight, to pray respon- 
sively to Christ as Gk>d, to hind themselves by oath not to commit any wickedness, 
not to steal, etc. These things being done, it is their custom to go away and 
come back again to take food together — a kind of common harmless meal. 

It is, we think, gener2(,lly admitted that Mosheim's opin- 



* The passages : De Fide Nicseni tractatus audivimus; verum et de sacrificiis 
inhibendis post prandiuTrif ut a jejunls, sicut dignum est offerantur, et tune 
et nunc confirmatum est. "We have heard about the faith of the Kicene 
Council, and also about prohibiting Eucharists after luncheon (or dinner); that 
they should be offered only by fasting men as is right; it was confirmed both 
th>en and now.** At Councils in those days, the Nicene Creed was read and re- 
affirmed as the faith of the Church. At the Council canons of previous Councils 
in Africa also were read and approved. The language of the Moorish Bishops 
showed they had the Canon of Hippo in mind. Both then and now, tune et 
nunc, means at Hippo, and now at Carthage. " W. B.," in his strictures on 
Bp. Kingdon's book, says: To connect those words with the preceding as if 
the enactment were Nicene, is absurd enough, and the tune, as Mr. King- 
don says, clearly refers to the Council of Hippo. See "Evening Com- 
munion," etc., p. 89. 
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ion is correct, that the Lord's Supper was, in connection 
with the love-feast, a part of their worship when they came 
back again. The many allusions to their agapae, the con- 
troversy as to whether they preceded or followed the 
Eucharist seem clearly to confirm this view. Bingham 
says, Bk. xv., c. vii., § 7: 

They observed no certain rule; but had their feast sometimes before, some- 
times after the Communion, as it appears to have been in some measure in the 
following ages. 

But a controversy has grown up ahout a Latin word in 
the above extract, '*to bind themselves by oath," etc. The 
Latin is ^' se Sacramento obstringere.^^ Bingham, Dr. Liddon, 
and others say that the phrase should be " they are wont 
* * * to pledge themselves in the sacrament. ^^ But 
aside from the fact that as far us we know all of the older 
translations of Pliny's letter give to sa^ramsntum its classi- 
cal meaning, ^ sabred oath, it may be questioned whether at 
this time it had become a theological term. Greek was the 
language of the Christian wiiters. The two tortured Greek 
deaconesses could hardly have used Latin. It was Pliny's 
word, and is to be understood in its usual acceptance among 
Latins. 

Justin Martyr, A. D. 140 or 150, is the next and the first 
Christian writer cited by Dr. Liddon. And yet Justin Mar- 
tyr says not one word that bears on the subject of an even- 
ing, or of a fasting communion. One inexact rhetorical 
passage only is quoted about '^the food blessed by the 
Word of God, being no longer common food, but the very 
flesh and blood of Him, the Incarnate Jesus." And this is 
quoted to indicate that this awful mystery could not have 
been what some, Dean Stanley, for instance, have made it — 
a mere appendage to a common evening meal. Dr. Liddon 
seems to cite Justin as on his side, in regard to morning 
communions. Justin nowhere says a word that indicates 
the time of day when their Eucharist wasf held. 

Tertullian, the first Latin Father, A.D. 200, is next cited. 
Three quotations are made by Dr. Liddon. The first does 
not touch our question. The second quotation is about the 
hardships of the Christian wife of a heathen man. He asks. 
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** Will not the heathen husband accuse you of using magic 
art, when you rise at midnight to pray? When you cross 
yourself? Will he not know what you taste before all food? 
Non sciet maritus quid secreto ante omnem cibum gitstesf^ 
Dr. Liddon contends that this means that she took the 
Sacrament before any other food on the day in which she 
communed. But ante omnem cibum, is before all food, 
i. e., before every reception of food; or it may mean in 
preference to all other food; as when Cicero says, '' te ante 
me diligit,^^ ^'he loves you more than me." TertuUian 
says nothing to indicate the time of day. As a transla- 
tion Dr. Liddon's is the least strict. The practice of re- 
ceiving the sacrament, carrying it home and taking it 
privately, self -administered, was a prevalent one in Ter- 
tuUian's day. '* Before all meals," is the likeliest transla- 
tion. 

The next quotation from TertuUian is urged by Dr. Lid- 
don with great earnestness, De Corona, xiii., 3. '' Eucha- 
ristioe sacramentum * * * in tempore victus * * * 
mandatum a Domino, etiam antelucanis coetibus ^ * * 
sumimus.^^ Words and phrases introducing other ideas are 
here left out for the sake of clearness and conciseness. Dr. 
Liddon contends that etiam should be rendered even, and 
thence would claim this passage as evidence of universal, 
exclusive usage. But whether it be translated even or also, 
it cannot be so exclusive. TertuUian is contending for the 
obligation on private observance, of customs and usages, 
even if in minor particulars they deviate from Apostolic or 
even Divine example. He speaks of changes made in the 
accompaniments of baptism; the disowning of Satan, the 
trine immersion, the tasting of honey and mUk at the bap- 
tism, and the abstinence of one week from the bath. Then 
of the Eucharist: **We also take," or *^ we take even" be- 
fore dayhght the sacrament of the Eucharist, which the 
Lord commanded to be eaten at meal- time." Then he 
speaks about offerings for the dead, on the anniversary of 
their birth or death, then about not deeming it lawful on 
Sunday, Whit-Sunday, or Easter, to fast or to kneel in wor- 
ship; and then about crossing themselves when going out 
or coming in, when dressing or bathing, or eating or put- 
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ting on their shoes, or lighting lamps, etc., etc.* Now, out 
of this congeries of customs, to be observed in TertuUian's 
age and country, because they were traditions and customs, 
although not enjoined, and even variations from what was 
enjoined, it does seem a great strain to select one, and 
thence to claim for it universal and exclusive usage, and by 
inference, Apostolic origin and binding obligation. Per 
contra, might we not claim this whole passage, Eucharistic 
change and all, good for what it is worth, for obUgation to 
conform quietly to usages and customs, and take the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist instituted at meal-time by our Lord, 
when it is offered to us, before dinner also, or even after 
breakfast? 

Whenever danger menaced the Christians they would 
meet very early, while yet dark, and have their Holy Com- 
munion, and take home by permission (sometimes at least) 
the consecrated elements, to communicate themselves in 
private, and without a thought of establishing a rule in 
either practice for the whole Christian world. This line of 
thought disposes of Dr. Liddon's next authority, in a quo- 
tation from Cyprian, A. D. 250. The Decian pei'secution 
was raging. Devotional and Eucharistic assemblies were 
held before daylight (though we never imagined any one 
thought that nowhere in the empire was there ever any 
daylight service). The Aquarii, i, e., the water-men, used 
only water in their early celebrations, and then at a service 
after dark (whether Eucharistic or not is a disputed point), 
introduced, as kind of a make-up a mixed chalice of wine 
and water. Cyprian writes to CaeciUus, Epis. Ixii. (Ox. ed. 
Ixiii.). The epistle is quoted in favor of the mixed chalice. 
He gives some fanciful reasons, and seems to teach that the 
absence of the water is as serious a want as the absence of 
the wine. He insinuates that fear of detection, through 
the smell of the wine in their breath, was the reason why 
the Aquarii used water alone in their early celebrations. 



* Can we imagine that in this gathering together of departures from primi-' 
tive usage, TutuUian would have failed to say the Eucharist, which was 
at first given by our Lord to His Apostles after supper, we take before any 
other food, if such had been either the rule or the universal custom? 
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He gives some good reasons for the change from evening to 
morning, and claims Apostolic origin. '* We celebrate in 
the morning," is his language. But he says not a word as 
to the hour, nor about fasting as a rule for reception. 
Some make him say " in the very early morning. ^^ But the 
word is simply mane, in the morning, as opposed to the 
evening. 

We have now referred to every Ante-Nicene authority 
that is cited by Dr. Liddon. He is contending against 
*' Evening Commum'ons," and only indirectly for Com- 
munion so early as to imply strict fasting. Anything in 
favor of such fasting Communion would greatly strengthen 
his argument. We may safely conclude then, that nothing 
can be said further to establish the fact of such a cusjtom 
anterior to A. D. 325. Bingham says, indeed, that in Ter- 
tuUian's time " the Communion was always received fast- 
ing." He does not give any authority beyond what we 
have examined. He is a very learned author, but often 
confounds places and dates; even he admits that the custom 
was not universal '*in the following ages." Indeed, Bing- 
ham, in the passages already quoted (Book XV., c. vii, 57), 
contradicts himself when he says of the agape of the 
primitive Church, that it was held ^^ sometimes before^ some- 
times after Communion, as it appears to have been in some 
measure in the following ages." 

Dr. Liddon passes at once over a period of 150 years to S. 
Augustii;ie, A. D. 402. His article was first printed in 1860 
in the Christian Bemembrancer. W. B. (Canon Bright of 
Oxford) reproduced it in tract form in 1876, with notes and 
a postscript containing a few strictures on Bishop King- 
don's work. W. B. is an advocate for a strictly fasting 
Communion. He cites four authorities that Dr. Liddon had 
omitted. 1st. S.Basil, A. D. 375, ^' A priest can do nothing 
without fasting;" so general as to prove nothing. 2d. Eu- 
finus about the same time visits Egypt and finds two Abbots 
who used to take no corporal food till they had received the 
spiritual food of the Communion of Christ. Hardly note- 
worthy if a universal thing. 3d. Timothy, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, about the same time, is asked whether 
one who is fasting in order to communicate, and who 
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should inadvertently swallow a little water, should be al- 
lowed to receive. A mere case of discipline, perhaps self im- 
posed. The question was whether he had so failed in his 
rigid rule of preparation as to be disquaUfied to receive. 
But this is the case of one fasting in orderto communicate. 
Nothing said about all communicants fasting in order to 
communicate, and that from midnight. It was an excep- 
tional case. 4th. S. Ambrose A. D. 374. 

The fast has been proclaimed; take heed,neglect it not. ff hunger is forcing 
ym to take daily luncheon or dinner, or if lack of self-restraint dedines ^e fast- 
is* y^t ^seep yourself aU the more for the celestial banquet Do not let the 
feasts prepared force you to be empty of the heavenly food. 

We cannot agree with Bishop Kingdon in saying that S. 
Ambrose means, *^If you are really unable to keep the 
fast, and are driven to eat luncheon (or dinner), yet, never- 
theless, take Communion." We must admit that S. Am- 
brose advises his people to resist appetite and forego the 
luncheon. The Latin of the passage in Italic is, "Si te 
fames quotidianum cogit ad prandium, aut intemperantia 
declinat jejunium, tamen coelesti magis te servate convivio." 
There is a struggle between inclination and the Lent dis- 
cipline. '* Neglect not the fast," says S. Ambrose, and then 
adds, *' put it off aUttle while," i. e., the luncheon, not the 
Sacrament. 

But while thinking that S. Ambrose meant this we note 
two things: 1st., he is speaking of a proclaimed Lenten 
fast, an Ecclesiastical fast, a fast which varies in length 
and severity according to the judgment of the ecclesiastical 
authority that imposes it. He is advising his people to keep 
the fast thus proclaimed. But not a word about a rigid 
fast for all, on all occasions, from midnight. For 2dly, ob- 
serve S. Ambrose says not a word about breakfast, jentacu- 
lum. It is prandium* the luncheon or early dinner. This 
abstained from, they are in a fasting condition *and ready 
for the Holy Communion. Let us bear this in mind as we 



* Prandium is translated by W. B. ** the morning m>eal." It is a misleading 
translation. The reader would understand breakfast. But prandium is, accord- 
ing to Ains worth, dinner, the midday meal, at 11-12 o'clock. W. B. makes the 
same mistake in the translation of the next passage from S. Augustine. 
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come to the one great stock quotation from S. Augustine, 
A. D. 402. It is as follows: — Ep, iv. 

It is very apparent that "when the disciples first received the Body and Blood 
of the Lord they did not receive fasting, yet does any one now blame the 
Universal Church because it is always received by fasting men? For so it 
pleased the Holt Ghost that, for the honor of so great a sacrament, the Lohd^s 
Body should enter into the mouth of a Christian before other food. And 
therefore this custom is observed throughout the whole world. Nor, because 
the Lord gave it after food, ought the brethren on this account to come together 
to receive the Sacrament, Tiavini just dined or supped, (pransi aut coenati) or 
mix it up with their tables as they did whom tiie apostle blames and corrects. 
* * * But a certain laudable reason has pleased some, that on one certain 
day in the year in which tlie Lord gave the supper itself, as if for a more sig- 
nificant commemoration, it might be lawful for the Body and Blood of the 
Lord to be received after food. 

We take the liberty to italicise some words to emphasize 
the contrast between the expressions, before food and after 
food. It might be as accurately expressed before a meal 
and after a meal, Tnere is not a word in this whole letter of 
S. Augustine's hinting at the idea of before any food on any 
given astronomical day. *^ Our Lord instituted the Lord's 
Supper after a supper; that is no reason why men 
should now receive it after dinner or after supper, contrary 
to the custom of the Church, which is, that the Lord's Body 
should enter the mouth of a Christian before other food, 
not after it or mixed with it." This is S. Augustine's argu- 
ment. The custom was, communion before the prandium 
— call it lunch or dinner; it was the first heavy meal of the 
day, and taken at eleven o'clock or after. He afiirms it a 
custom of the Universal Church. We do not doubt it, and 
we are willing to admit that this change was early made and 
in deference, probably, to an ApostoUc ruling. But the point 
here, too plain to be missed, is that men, non-pransi or non- 
coenati are the fasting men in S. Augustine's mind: and he 
is in accord with S. Ambrose. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the consideration of the 
whole letter. It was written to a certain Januarius about 
the different customs on Maundy Thursday, and the way 
some people broke their Lenten fast. The fact that the' 
Eucharist was instituted after supper^ seems to have been 
an excuse with some for having a feast before Holy Com 
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munion on this day. The question that agitated the mind 
of Januarius was, not the propriety of the Holy Communion 
after a meal, but whether it was right so to break the Len- 
ten Fast. Bear all this in mind, then weigh well these 
words of S, Augustine which follow on in immediate con- 
nection with the quotation above. " But I think it more 
becoming that this be done {i. e. the administration of the 
Holy Communion on Maimdy Thursday,) at such an hour 
that one who shall have kept his fast may come to the ob- 
lation before* the refection which comes at three o'clock." 
And now note what follows right on in immediate connec- 
tion. ^' For this reason we compel no one to take luncheon 
(or dinner) before that Lord's Supperf but on the other 
band, we can forbid none." 

There is one other quotation of the same date, urged 
by the advocates of fasting communion, viz: one from S. 
Chrysostom, A. D. 404. It is wielded with stunning force, 
as if it were indeed a settler. This is the way it is put in 
The Christian Tear Xalendar, 1883, p. Y8. 

We are not surprised to find S. Chrysostom in the fourth century 
( fourth year of the fifth century, it should be) indignantly replying to those 
who had accused him of having given the Eucharist to people who were 
not fasting. (** After tTiey Tuid eaten" is the right wording). If I have 
done any such thing let my name be blotted out of the roll of Bishops, nor be 
inscribed in the book of the Orthodox faith. Since, lo ! if I have done any 
such thing Christ also will cast me out of His Kingdom. 

There the quotation stops. We go right on: — 

But if they once say this to me, and are contentious, let them degrade 
Paul who, after supper, baptized a whole household; let them degrade the 

* I accept ante instead of post as the probable reading. To my mind it is 
more easily understood. The question was: Shall a man take a meal before 
Communion ? S. Augustine thinks it better so to arrange it as to allow one 
to come on that day after taking prandium, (call it luncheon or dinner), and 
another who did not think best to take it, to receive Holy Communion be- 
fore the three o'clock refreshment. 

f It seems to me rather presumptuous to question Bishop Kingdon's accu- 
racy. He says that ** that Lord's Supper " means the Maundy Feast before 
the Eucharist. But the previous sentence says the Lord instituted ipsam coe- 
nam, '/the supper itself " i.e. original Lord's Supper after food. Before 
'*<^ Lord's Supper," therefore i. e. the Lord's Supper on that day. S. Au- 
gustine says, we can forbid none to take his prandium. 
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LoBD Himself who gave the Communion to the Apostles (tfter supper, (Epis. 
cxxv.) 

In a sermon of his, just as he was banished, we learn that 
his enemies charged him with baptizing after eating. He 
repels that charge in much the same language. Note 
now. First, that *^ after supper " twice used in his defence, 
corresponds to " affer they had eaten " in the charge; t. e., 
after a meal. Second, if he had baptized or communicated 
after a meal, it was not in itself wrong. And so. Third, 
the inevitable inference is that there must have been a 
Church law that Baptism and the Eucharist should not fol- 
low upon a set meal, which S. Chrysostom was bound to 
keep, and his enemies charged him with violating. Hence 
his indignant and high sounding disclaimer. 

So S. Chrysostom, S. Augustine, and S. Ambrose are in 
accord about the relation of ^^prandium^^^ call it luncheon 
or dinner, and coena, supper or dinner, to the Holy Com- 
mrmion; and of the fasting condition of those who had ab- 
stained from the set meal, and neither of them says one 
word to intimate the existence of a rule or a custom, uni- 
versal or local, of such entire abstinence before Communion^ 
as they have been so often and so confidently cited to prove. 

rV. As to Canons, there is little worth discussing. First, 
Laodicea: a Council of 32 Bishops in Phrygia, so obscure 
that we are not sure whether it was held in A. D. 314 or 
399. Its cited 49th and 50th Canons say nothing on our 
subject, except to direct no Eucharist to be offered in Lent 
save on Saturday and Sunday, and that men should fast 
on Maundy Thursday just as on any other day of Holy 
Week, " eating only dry food.^^ Second, Nice, A. D. 325. 
Its supposed lost Canon is already disposed of. (See p. 36.) 
Third, Hippo, A.D. 393. 'That the Sacraments of the Altar 
be not celebrated save hy fasting men, one anniversary day 
being excepted on which the Lord^s Supper was instituted; 
for if the commendatory of any dead persons, whether 
Bishops or others, must be held, let it be done with prayers 
only, if those who hold it {pransi inteniuntur) are found 
to have dined or lunched." The commendatory was a mor- 
tuary service with Holy Communion. If the celebrants had 
taken their prandium they must use prayers alone. Of 
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course if they had not dined^ they could administer the 
Holy Communion; consequently they were ecclesiastically 
considered, among the fasting men of the first sentence. 
A strong and curious confirmation of this view is brought 
out by Bishop Kingdon, pp. Y5 and 76, in his "examination 
of the Canons passed by a French provincial council held 
at M§<;on in A. D. 585, ''In the Canons issued by them, 
was one about the fast before the Communion, which is as 
follows: Item^ we decree that no presbyter stuffed with 
food, or drunken with wine, presume to handle the sacri- 
fices, or to celebrate Mass on private or festal days, for it is 
not proper that bodily food be placed before spiritual * * ^ . 
And then the Canon of M9<5on quotes the Canon of Hippo, 
dhont fasting men, and the Maundy Thursday exception." 
The Bishop's conclusion is irresistible. * ' It was excess that 
was aimed at, especially as we see the Canon pointedly 
adopts Communion after a meal on Maundy Thursday." 
There was another very sn^iall local French council at 
Auxerre, one Bishop, 7 Abbots, 34 priests present, which 
forbids any ecclesiastic even to he in church if he have brok- 
en his fast.* Then two even smaller Spanish councils at 
Braga, A. D. 560 or 563 and 572, (.eight Bishops present at 
one and thirteen at the other), the first of which anathema- 
tizes a priest who on Maundy Thursday shall celebrate af- 
ter nine o'clock in the morning byjmass for the dead, and 
the other threatens deposition to a priest who shall be dis- 
covered to have consecrated the oblation " not fasting, any 
other food whatsoever having been previously taken." 
And then at Toledo, A.D. 646, a small provincial council 
was held, (thirty-nine Bishops present or represented), 
which forbids a priest to offer Mass after having taken the 
least food and drink, and provides for having always one 
priest to stand by to take up the service if the celebrant 
faint. Some of these phrases, '^stuffed with food," 
'' drunken with wine," indicate the felt need of rigid rules 
to keep the clergy in order. The reasons given for the Can- 
on cited (Braga, A. D. 572), is that some , priests corrupted 



♦ If there is any weight in this, why not in a following canon (26) which 
forhids a woman to receive the Eucharist with Tier hands bare'i 
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by the Priscillian folly had been bold to consecrate the Ob- 
lation after having '' taken unmixed wine." 

Those were rough, revelling times. S. Chrysostom and 
S. Augustine tell us how, in their age, Christian people and 
Christian priests, too, were prone to excess. But in the 
provinces of Gaul and Spain, in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, it grew worse and worse. We might discuss the 
exact meaning of the language, "/o^^zngr," and "any 
other food whatever being previously taken;" and might 
ask what evidence there is that midnight was the reckoning 
point. It matters not. "Fasting communion" seems to 
have had its rigorous trial by the priests in Spain. But its 
provincial canons, made for the priests alone, have no more 
authority with the clergy in America than a canon of South- 
ern Ohio passed now will have one thousand years hence in 
some diocese in Central Africa. 

Then comes the Council of Constantinople, A. D. 692. It 
decreed anew the Canon of Hippo 300 years before, only 
disapproving of the exception on Maundy Thursday. It 
gives no more precise definition of what is meant by fasting 
men, but provides that the fast on Thursday in Holy Week 
shall be the same as on other days in that week. Not one 
word against Holy Communion on that day, but against 
any relaxation of the ordinary Holy Week abstinence. 
This is the council which makes some pretension to being 
called oecumenical. Let those who think it enjoins, in canon 
29, a strict natural fast from midnight, and plead its au- 
thority, heed canon 3 also, which orders a priest or deacon 
to be deposed who marries a second wife, unless he repent 
and put her away; and suspends those who have married 
widows, or who marry at all after ordination; and also 
canon 55, which forbids fasting on Saturday and Sunday, 
even in Lent, and canon 90, which forbids kneeling in 
church on Sunday. 

And next the English canon. Says " The Christian Tear 
Kalendar," 1883, p. 78: "It is the law of the Church of 
England;" and (p. 80): "The Church of England has never 
repealed the law which binds the priests and people * * * 
never to communicate otherwise than fasting. And what 
is meant by fasting in this case is total abstinence from 
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every kind of food and drink, even in the very smallest 
quantities, from the preceding night." We suppose one of 
the Anglo-Saxon canons, about A.D. 994, is the law meant; 
for we know of no other. A dead letter for centuries; for, if 
still in force, no one who feels its force must taste food till 
he has heard High Mass and sermon at midday.^ 

So a rigorist's canon in Spain for keeping priests in order 
in the seventh century, and in England at the end of the 
tenth century a sort of a canon which, if in force, enforces 
too much, are all that can be urged on the ground of the 
law of the Chm'ch f or one thousand years after Christ. 

The Council of Constance, A. D. 1414, sometimes quoted, 
gave no rule on the subject. It made a law denying the 
cup to the laity, and defends its decree in this way: Christ 
instituted the Sacrament after supper. The Church, in 
canons and customs, has held that this should not be done 
after supper ^ but administered to men fasting. And so, for 
good reasons, the Church may say: Christ ordered the 
Sacrament received in both kinds. The custom of admin- 
istering the bread only, having ' * prevailed a very long time, " 
we order that henceforth it be so administered. This is all 
this council says about ''fasting communion, " using the 
same terms, ''after supper" and "fasting," defining noth- 
ing and ordering nothing on this subject, using it only by 
way of argument, to decree the denial of the cup to the 
laity. 

But granted that the Canon of Hippo had lasting and 
universal force, and that the quotations from S. Augustine 
and S. Chrysostom and others prove — as they most certainly 



* We take the liberty of quoting this canon from Bp. Kingdon's work, p. 
59, Tiote. It is not accessible in other form. It suggests that it may become 
a necessity to re enforce or re-enact it, in case the same ideas of ** Fasting 
Communion" should again universally prevail. "It is a very bad custom 
that many men practice, both on Sundays and also other Mass days: that is, 
that straightways, at early morn, they desire to hear Mass, and immediately 
after the Mass, from early morn the whole day over, in drunkenness and feast- 
ing, they minister to their belly and not to God. But we command that no 
man taste any meat before the service for the High Mass be completed, but 
that all, both females and males, assemble at the High Mass and at the holy 
and spiritual Church , and there hear the High Mass and the preaching of 
God's Word." Anglo-Saxon WitTiesa, by Rev. J. Baron, M. A.. 1869, p. 30. 
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do not— the existence of a custom universal and apostolic, 
there is a link yet to be supplied, before fasting from 
midnight without a particle of food or drink can be fast- 
ened on the conscience of one who would follow in the foot- 
steps of the early Church. 

V. The meaning of fasting. Who were the fasting m^n 
by whom the Eucharist was received? 

By the help of indexes, we have endeavored to ascertain 
what it meant in the Ante-Nicene Church. We believe that 
we have overlooked no passage that may throw light upon 
the question. In the Clementine Recognitions, Book Vn., 
cc. xxxv.-xxxvii., it is clear that a rigid fast of a whole 
day before baptism was insisted on by some. But nothing of 
the kind in reference to Holy Communion. Among the( 
"Selections from Prophetic Scriptures, " is this definition: 
* * Fasting, according to the signification of the word, is ab- 
stinence from food;" but how long, how severe, is not 
added. In the Apostohc Constitutions (the third centiu'y, 
perhaps), Book V., c. xviii., Christians are told during the 
days of the Passion — our Holy Week— to use only bread, 
salt and herbs, and water, abstaining from wine and flesh 
till the ninth hour; but on the preparation day and the 
Sabbath (our Easter Even) they are directed to fast entirely, 
tasting nothing till the cock-crowing of the night; both 
days if they can, but the Sabbath at least. And it is curi- 
ous, in immediate connection, in c. xix., they are bidden 
even to cock- crowing *Ho keep awake, to assemble in 
church, to watch, pray ai^d entreat God," etc., etc. The 
Shepherd Hermes, reckoned one of the Apostolic Fathers, 
says. Book III., Simil. 5, c. iii., the angel told him: ^' In the 
day of your fast you take nothing but bread and water." 
There are about twelve other places in the whole range of 
Ante-Nicene Christian Uterature, where fasting is spoken of. 
Tertullian has a treatise on it, and goes through all sorts of 
fasts, jejunia, xerophagies, and stations; but not a word in 
Tertullian, or anybody else in his day, of a rigid fast for 
any set time as a preparation for the Eucharist. 

Let us go a little farther. Some time in the 4th century 
the folio wing canon (50) was passed at Laodicea. " It is not 
lawful to break the fast on Thursday, the last week in Lent, 
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and dishonor the whole Lent, but men must fast on dry 
diet through the whole Lent." About 450, the historian 
Socrates, on '* Discrepant Customs," tells how diverse are the 
practices of Christians; and among other things, in fasting; 
about the number of days in Lent; about the exemption 
of some days, and then about their different usages in the 
matter of abstinence: 

Some, says he (Bohn's Ecc. Lib., lib. v., c. 22), wholly abstain from 
things tliat liave life; others feed on fish only of all liviiig creatures; many, 
together with fish, eat fowl also, saying that, according to Moses, these were 
likewise made out of the waters. Some abstain from eggs and all kinds of 
fruits; others feed on dry bread only, and others eat not even this; while oth- 
ers, having fasted till the ninth hour, afterwards feed on any sort of food 
without distinction. ♦ ♦ * Since, however, no one can produce a written 
command as an authority, it is evident that the Apostles left each one to his 
own free will in the matter, to the end that the performance of what is good 
might not be the result of constraint and necessity.* Nor is there less varia- 
tion in the services performed in their religious assemblies than in their fast- 
ings. For, although almost all Churches throughout the world celebrate the 
sacred mysteries on the Sabbath of every week (Saturday), yet the Chris- 
tians of Alexandria and at Rome, on account of some ancient tradition, refuse 
to do this. The Egyptians in the neighborhood of Alexandria and the inhab- 
itants of Thebais hold their religious meetings on the Sabbath, but do not 
partake of the mysteries in the manner usual among Chrusiians in general; for 
after having eaten and satisfied themselves with food of all kinds, in the even- 
ing, making tneir oblation, they partake of the mysteries. 

Here the inference is plain enough: that, according to Soc- 
rates, the manner usual among Christians in general was not 
in the evening or after meals, but in the morning, before a 
full meal. Could the historian fail to remark on a practice 
like this as more than unusual if it had been so utterly op- 
posed to a universal custom to which, twenty-five and fifty 
years before, S. Augustine, S. Chrysostom and the Canon of 
Hippo had appealed, as a rule of authority, perchance of 
Apostolic authority, that a rigid fast from midnight should 
precede?t 

* A suggestion this to those who make or would make Fasting Communion 
the result of constraint and necessity, 

fS. Basil, S.Ambrose, and S. Chrysostom, to whom reference has been 
made, all regard Lent, and especially Holy Week, as a fixst preparatory to the 
Easter feast. The Scotch Presbyterians of a past century used to regard 
Friday before their semi-annual communion as a preparatory fast. All who 
had faithfully kept these preparatory fasts would be properly regarded as the 
fatting men of their communion. 
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Gregory Nazianzen, A. D. 375, Orat. XL., says, "Our 
Lord celebrated the mystery in an upper room and after 
supper; we in houses of prayer and before supper f^ why not 
before breakfast^ if such was the general fact? He is on 
the subject of the departure of the Church in some partic- 
ulars from the exact institution. The departure in this 
case would have been the more marked if he could have 
said " in the very early morning and before breakfast. ^^ He 
would have said so if such had been the universal fact.^ 

Now S. Ambrose, as we have seen (p. 41),* teaches that 
he keeps fast who abstains from prandium. He does not 
say from jentaculum, breakfast. And S. Augustine (see 
p. 10),* considers men who are noncoanati (have not 
supped) and nonpransi (have not dined or lunched), to be 
the fasting men, the jejuni by whom the Eucharist may be 
received; and that (see p. 41) he did not dare forbid one on 
Maundy Thursday to take prandium before communicating. 
And the Canon of Hippo itself, the first formulated rule 
about fasting communion, in its very wording shows it to 

♦A friend whose learning and facilities greatly surpass ours has kindly fur- 
nished at length quotations, which lack of space forbids to insert. We state 
the substance concisely, and give the references. 

Three attempts to poison Simon he miraculously escaped, the poison being 
taken after the Eucharist. But once taken before it, he was sick forty days. 
Dr. J. M. Nea/e*8 Hist. Alex., Vol. ii, p. 90. 

Mtsebitts of Alexandria, a titular Bishop of uncertain date, fifth or sixth cen-» 
tury, says that a man who partakes of the Eucharist after food takes Judas 
portion. He knows many who do it, and he curses them. He says also that 
one who goes out of« church before dismissed imitates Judas, etc., etc. Oal- 
landii, Bihl. Vet. Patr. Venet, 1772; Tome, viii. p. 254; also Posey's Doctrine of 
the Real Presence, etc., p. 452. 

8. Bernard (12th century) tells of Holy Fathers who, out of love for their 
guests, would eat with them, and then, after such slight refection, celebrate 
the solemn rites of the mass, never thinking that by such eating in love they 
broke their fast. S. Bernard does not approve their practice, but thinks they 
did it blamelessly. Vitis Mystica, cap. xlii; Op. Pans, 1719; Tom., ii, col. 497. 

To these we add a reference to Bishop Kingdon's citation from the Greek 
monk Johannes Phurnes, A. D. 1100, where he says that before and at the 
time of the Council of Laodicea (4th century) men used to take their early 
dinner, aptarov, and the Eucharist after it. This on a]l days; but the fiftieth 
canon forbad this on Maunday Thursday, because it dishonored Lent 
Bishop Kingdon*s Work, p. 46. 

The words italicized a/ter Eucharist, before it, after food, etc., etc., bear upon 
the line of thought in the next paragraph. 
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be a fact that a fasting priest, who alone may celebrate at 
a commendatory, may be one who has not taken prandium. 
Jentaculum is not alluded to. 

The Greeks and Latins had two full set meals a day. In 
the late forenoon or early noon the hgiaTov,"^ prandium^ call it 
luncheon or dinner; and at 6 o'clock or later JcZttvov. coena, 
the second and often the heartiest meal, call it supper or 
dinner. It corresponded very nearly to the dinner of our 
business men in our large cities. But they had also the 
aKgdricfia, jeutaculum, breakfast, a meal, less full, less regular, 
but nevertheless a part of their daily Ufe. Classic reading 
shows it. The word is in the lexicons. It was a necessity 
then as now. It was a 6reafc-fast, not a full satisfaction. 
They who took it hastily as usually now and went to their 
work would be more hungry, and have more appetite, feel 
more empty, be more truly jejuni than at sunrise. S. Augus- 
tine in several places, and others of the fathers of his cen- 
tury and the next, consider a man as fasting who is still 
without his prandium. Those who maintain the rigid 
view of a fast from midnight have strangely overlooked the 
relation of this fact to the controversy before us. There is 
positively no evidence of such a fast being usually required, 
nor that it was a imiversal custom for one thousand years. 
The fact that the early Christians in times of persecution 
met before day and celebrated the Eucharist also, was a 
circumstance necessarily attendant on the condition of 
things; they celebrated early because their meetings were, 
for prudence sake, held early, and they communicated fast- 
ing because the time for breakfast was not come. 

Thomas Aquinas, A. D. 1270, first formulated the rule 
of such a '* natural fast" of entire abstinence from mid- 
night, as a necessary preparation for taking the Eucharist, f 
Bishop Kingdon in a few well- chosen words (p. 245), states 

*&QiaTov at first meant breakfast; but from 300 B. C. prandium and aKgdricfia 
became the word for breakfast. See Liddell and Scott. 

fin A. D. 686 Isidore of Seville defines fasting as scantiness of food or ab- 
stinence from food, and in A. D. 1250, twenty years before S. Thomas formul- 
ated bis rule, Bartholomew of Brescia, the great canonist of his century, says, 
"the fast begins when digestion is complete." For these two quotations we 
are indebted to Bishop Eingdon, pp. 136, 137. 
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the difference between the natural and the ecclesiastical 
fast: 

The ecclesiastical fast is a preparation of the whole man, body and soul, 
by way of humiliation, mortification, purification, according to the Fathers; 
the natural fast (so called technically) is a preparation of the mouth and the 
stomach, according to the moderns. 

This low, materialistic view of the proper condition of 
the recipient, befits the then recently propoimded low, ma- 
terialistic doctrine as to what is received. The dogma, that 
in the consecrated bread and wine, the literal flesh and blood 
of the body of Jesus Christ which was born of the Virgin, 
suffered on the cross and rose again from the dead, and 
nothing else, are actually offered and received, first boldly, 
and grossly stated by Radbert in the 9th century, slowly 
extending for two centuries, had at last, in the early part of 
the 13th century, been put forth by Pope Innocent III as 
an Article of Faith and named Trav substantiation. The 
more our views partake of this idea, under whatever name 
designated, Consuhstantiationy or the real presence of the 
glorified Humanity of our Ascended Lord, the more, prob- 
ably, will the propriety of a rigid fasting reception be mag- 
nified. But we have often wondered much, that they who 
are so scrupulous as to Its reception into the unoccupied 
stomach should not more insist on that for which S. Chrys- 
ostom pleaded, an equal reverence following the act; and 
in honor of Its presence, formulate a rule as to the length 
of a strict fast after communion. 

If a celebration every Lord's Day be in any parish es- 
tablished, and it be before breakfast usually, let those come 
to it who can. There is eminent propriety in it. To those 
who come worthily it will become more and more precious 
and profitable. But haste here makes sad w^aste. There 
are attending the practice, inconveniences to some, injury 
to others, danger to all. If it cause faintness and headache, 
it makes calm devotion impossible. If it interfere with 
home duties, its obligation may be questioned. And espec- 
ially, if it be attended, as. we fear it sometimes is, with 
neglect of private recollection and meditation, we must 
challenge its eflBcacy as a means of grace. A fast spent in 
iminterrupted sleep till one wakes a half -hour before the 
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time appointed, that half -hour being fully and hurriedly 
occupied in necessary toilet, and a rapid and often long 
walk to the church, is not what should immediately pre- 
cede. If such are the necessities of this early hour, that we 
must hurry away from our closet, perhaps not entering it, 
we may weU hear the Church saying to us, in the language 
of her Lord, ^* Is this the fast that I have chosen?" Eise 
earlier. Take a morsel of food if your physical condition 
needs it. Give time to some preparation, and so receive to 
your comfort and strength. The bodily fast, be it never so 
rigid in abstinence from food, should be unto its end one of 
comprehension, self-denial, and spiritual self -discipline. 

And if the custom be a mid-day celebration, some hours 
after a simple breakfast^ when the body and mind are usu- 
ally in their best condition, then most unreasonable is it to 
neglect the invitation because of any private rule. It is 
unchurchly to turn Sunday into ^ fast-day.* S. Augustine 
counselled Januarius, in the letter from which our chief 
quotation has been made: ^* Let each person do, theiefore, 
in the Church to which he comes, what there he shall have 
found." 

Bishop Eingdon declares himself in favor of an early 
fasting communion as a-voluntary practice. But main- 
tains that such communion, if ever binding, is not now 
in force and ought not to be made obligatory. 
He claims J. M, Neale and John Keble, of the 
present, and John Johnson and Kettlewell of an earlier day, 
as holding the same judgment: and quotes from Mr. Keble 
his disapprobation of such rigorous rules of fasting commu- 
nion as some of his admirers seek now to impose, and have 
succeeded in binding on the conscience of some of our com- 
municants. 



* '* It is forbidden to fast on the Lord's Day." *' Sundays never, not even 
in Lent." 8. EphipTianius against Heresies, B. III., c. xxi, 4th century. ** If 
any clerg3rnian fast on the Lord*s Day (one only excepted, the Sunday before 
Easter), let him be deposed. If be be a layman, let him be cast out of the com- 
munion of the Church." Apostol. Can, LXXIV, (3d century perhaps). ** We 
esteem it a crime to fast on the Lord's Day." TurUil. De, Cor.y c. 3; A. D. 200. 
^^t Bingham, B. XVI., c. viii. § 3. 
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The Maundy-Thursday Celebration. 

The custom o£ evening communions is not in accordance 
with the general usage of the Ante-Nicene Church. It 
should not be encouraged. But on one evening of the year, 
there is a ^ laudable reason," S. Augustine calls it, for an 
exception. One night in the year, *' the night in which 
He was betrayed," in which Jesus took bread and wine and 
consecrated them to be the symbols and memorials of His 
broken body and shed blood, is peculiarly appropriate for 
the Eucharistic memorial in a Church whose ecclesiastical 
arrangement is based on anniversary commemorations. 
Many reasons conspire to give to this Holy Supper solemn 
and tender associations. To do as He did, at an hour nearly 
the same; after supper ^ if so that we do not '^dishonor 
Lent," is an observance that may well claim its place in our 
Holy Year, It is not^ as some have declared, a mistaken 
commemoration of an institution merely. It is the exactest 
anniversary of the Great Sacrifice. Our first American 
Bishop is a true representative of the Anglican theology, in 
teaching that in the Last Supper our Great High Priest 
offered Himself to God as a Sacrifice, and to us in sacred 
memorial, to be taken and eaten as the bread of life. The 
I7th chapter of . S. John is His prayer for His Militant 
Church. His '* hour" had come. From that supper-room 
He went forth as a Lamb to the slaughter. The fire of the 
Lord descended on the consecrated victim. His '' soul was 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death." Hours before the 
consummation on Calvary, the offering had been laid on the 
Altar of God. Eightly viewed, the Maundy-Thursday 
celebration, after nightfall, is, we affirm, the exactest repre- 
sentation not simply of the institution of the ordinance, but 
also of the Sacrifice which it commemorates. 

The erroneous notion, which we oppose, of a rigid fast 
from midnight before reception, has done much to. bring 
this annual commemoration into disrepute. The statement 
that it was primitive, has been assented to without inquiry 
into the accuracy of a few quotations thought to prove 
it. The fast of the early Church was not of this sort. But 
even if it were, and even if its example were binding 
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now, the Maundy-Thursday Eucharist is expressly 
excepted. The Canon of Hippo, the first formulated rule, 
does this. S. Augustine's comment on this exception, says 
it is based on a laudable reason. The Laodicean Canon 
says not a word against it, but condemns the feast on that 
day which some made before it, thereby dishonoring Lent; 
and directs people to fast that day on dry diet. The Coun- 
cil of Braga, A. D. 563, recognizes the lawful hour for the 
Maundy-Thursday Mass, i. e., after 3 o'clock, in the very 
sentence which anathematizes the priest who breaks his 
fast. The Council of MUcon, A. D. 585, reaffirms Hippo. 
The TruUan Council (Constantinople, A. D. 692), did not 
abrogate the permission given at Hippo, as some errone- 
ously have asserted, and others have reiterated. It simply 
discouraged the supper that preceded the Eucharist, knd 
determined that men ought not to relax the fast and so dis- 
honor Lent. There is not a word of disparagement of an 
evening celebration on the day before Good Friday, so far 
as we have been able to find, for one thousand years. 
Whether the conclusions arrived at in this essay be well- 
established or not, the Maundy-Thursday celebration is 
allowed in the first rule ever put forth. S. Augustine's 
letter shows that it was in the evening.* That allowed 
exception has never been revoked. 

Samuel Benedict. 

* The Jj&tm is 'ctd veAperam, ♦ ♦ .♦ infinedtei, Ep., LIV. 
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The Life of Giuseppe Garibaldi. By I. Theodore Bent. 
New York: 1882. 

Joseph Mazzini. A. Memoir. By Mrs. E. A. Venturi. 
London. 1875. 

Life of Count Cavour. From the French of M. Charles 
DE Mazade. New York: 1877. 

Victor Emmanuel and the Forming of the Italian 
Kingdom. By Edward Dicey. New York: 1882. 

PAUL v., writing in 1555, compared the Italy of the 
fifteenth century to a well-tuned instrument of four 
strings. Naples, Milan, Venice, and the States of the 
Church were the chords whose harmony mischievous 
princes were to violate. It was one of her unworthy sons, 
Ludovico Sforza, who '^ first spoiled that noble instrument 
Italy." Florence which, singularly enough, Paul does not in- 
clude in his enumeration of the chief Italian States, had been 
under the wise Lorenzo, the mediator between Milan and 
Naples, andthepreserverof the balance of power in Italy, an 
equilibrium soon disturbed after the death of the Medici 
prince. From the memorable expedition of Charles VIII, at 
the invitation of the Sforza, Italy dates all her subsequent 
calamities. The last of the old Guelfic Papacy, Julius II., 
died with the patriotic aspiration on his lips, which was to 
become henceforth, in one form or other, Italy's watchword: 
Fuori dUtalia, gli Francesi e gli barbari! Under Charles 
V. Italy owned a Ghibelline ascendency unfelt since the 
days of the Swabian dynasty. Only Venice, of all the Ital- 
ian States, remained free, and independent of foreign con- 
trol. And, as it has been observed, from her alone could 
have germinated the plant of Italian unity, had such a 
growth been possible at this period. But the sixteenth 
century, from which Italy dates her three hundred years of 
foreign domination, was her most brilliant period in art and 
letters. Here was the culmination of the Renaissance, the 
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full fruitage of a precious seed-time, her centuries of free- 
dom. And Eome succeeded Florence as the art-centre of 
Italy, giving to this age the name of one of her popes, the 
fortunate son of the great Lorenzo. 

With the opening years of the eighteenth century, the 
war of the Spanish Succession convulsed Europe, and Italy 
again became a battle ground for French and Barbarians. 
It was at this time that the gentle poet FiUcaja gave ex- 
pression to the sorrowing patriotism of his countrymen in 
his celebrated sonnet, embalmed by Byron, with its burden 
of regrets, in Childe Harold: 

— ** O were thy bravery more or legs thy charms! 
Then should thy foes, they whom thy loveliness 
Now lures afar to conquer and possess, 
Adore thy beauty less or dread thine arms I " 

The final results of the Peace of Utrecht as regarded 
Italy were to give the Two Sicilies and Parma their 
Bourbon dynasties; to confer the fallen splendors of 
Florence, which the extinction of the Medici had left sove- 
reignless, on a Lorraine prince, a member of the imperial 
house ; and to bestow a kingly crown upon the wearer of a 
ducal coronet, Victor Amadeus II. of Savoy, in the fortunes 
of whose house Italy had an interest she could then Uttle 
have foreseen. ' ' Wearing the keys of the Alps at his 
girdle,'^ the Duke of Savoy had always held a position of 
considerable geographical importance in Italy, while politi- 
cally scarcely ranking with her principal sovereigns. His 
subjects were backward in the arts of civilization, his capital 
was a rude provincial town, while Rome, Venice, Florence, 
Naples were the polished centres of a cultivated race, yet 
here lay the germ of Italy's coveted nationality, and under 

the Sabaud cross her patriots were to realize the dream of 
poets and sages from Dante to Alfieri. 

The principality of Savoy, a striking exception to the 
other States of Italy, has been always in possession of the 
same dynasty. First as Counts, then as Dukes, the Sabaud 
family, which dates from the tenth century, were a dis- 
tinguished and war-like race, commanding consideration by 
their qualities of prudence and valor. The kingdom of 
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Sardinia therefore, though ruled despotically by its soldier- 
kings, was still in certain respects more fortunately situated 
than the rest of Italy. There was generally a good under- 
standing between the people and their native princes, and 
the justice de Savoie had become proverbial. Yet the cus- 
toms of the old rigime and its repressive spirit pressed heav- 
ily upon enthusiastic and liberal minds like that of Alfieri, 
Italy's great eighteenth century poet, who left his native 
Piedmont to dedicate from Paris his Brutus to America's 
patriotic chieftain. With doubt, and wonder, and admira- 
tion, Italy bowed before the mirage of liberty offered her 
through the French Republic to find in Napoleon's imperial- 
ism a cruel disappointment. Yet in the repeated changes 
and reshaping of states which for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury succeeded one another in the Italian peninsula, there 
entered a regenerating element bom of French liberalism 
which left beneficial results not fully perceived at the time. 
To Alfieri has been ascribed the first awakening of the idea 
of nationality among his countrymen through the remark- 
able sonnet in which Italy's redemption is foretold, if for 
the Gaul the Austrian be substituted : 

*' The day will come, the day return, in which 
Regenerate Italy, at length aroused. 
Shall speed unto the battle-field in arms; 
Not now for tame defense with foreign steel. 
But hurled against the Gauls. 

Methinks mine ear already hears this strain, 
Thou Bard, who fall'n upon degenerate days, 
Could'st yet create this age sublime, — thyself 
Its prophet." 

The Eestoration which delivered Italy from the French 
brought the Austrian back in renewed force. Though Italy's 
several dispossessed sovereigns recovered their thrones, her 
republics of Venice and Genoa were to lose their autonomy, 
and a small new state, the Duchy of Modena was formed 
for an Austrian archduke, an heir by the female line of the 
Italian house of Este. Genoa la Superba was assigned to 
the kingdom of Sardinia, a fate she had, however, little rea- 
son to regret; Lombardy reverted to her old tyrants, and 
Venice, the Serene Republic, with her illustrious record and 
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her long cherished liberties, was given also as a portion to 
the barbarian: 

''Thirteen hundred years 

Of wealth and glory tum'd to dust and tears." 

The clock of history was not to be turned back so easily 
to the pre-revolutionary epoch, as the potentates of Europe 
supposed nevertheless: 

Ywa Francia! Viva Spagna! 
Basta che se magna. 

which had been of old the reckless rhyme of the Milanese, 
was soon to be exchanged for a more self-respecting doc- 
trine. Byron noted with noble sympathy, these recent 
wrongs of the Italian people and " amidst all the disadvant- 
ages of repeated revolutions, the desolation of battles, and 
the despair of ages, their still unquenched * longings after 
immortality ^— the immortality of independence." Italy's 
poets cherished in men's hearts the love of liberty. Ugo 
Foscolo, self -exiled to England, pointed to his country's 
sepulchres as all that remained of her cherished greatness. 
Silvio Pellico lived out the saddest of his tragedies in the 
desolate prisons to which the stern Austrian tyrant had 
condemned his unoffending youth; and released from Spiel- 
berg gave to the world an idyl of captivity in Le Mie 
Prigioney that most touching record of political martyrdom. 
The sad poet of Eecanati, Leopardi, in his All ^Italia, with 
all the kindling power of lyric genius, painted in burning 
words Italy's desolation: 

** Where is thy vaunted strength? Thy high resolve? 
Who from thy belt hath torn the warrior sword? 
How hast thou fallen from thy pride of place 
To this abyss of misery f 

Italy, Uke her own volcanoes, was full of smouldering 
forces, and three times in the new age eruptions were to 
burst forth before the final liberation of her pent up fires. 
The movement for a constitutional government which 
spread from Spain iii 1821 to Naples at one end of Italy, 
and Piedmont at the other, was watched anxiously by two 
English poets who were then on her soil, and who have 
woven her glories into their deathless verse. Shelley in his 
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noble ^'Ode to Naples" hailed enthusiastically her new-born 
freedom. Byron enrolled himself among the Carbonari, 
and gave generously of his means to its support, his name 
and influence doing much for the cause. It was central 
Italy which rose in revolt in 1831, and the ready Austrian 
bayonets, as before, were at hand to restore the base Modena 
prince and Parma's Duchess, while they insured protection 
to the retrograde Papal government. There was one man 
among the revolutionists of 1831, himself a foreigner, 
though of Italian lineage, who was never to forget his suf- 
ferings in the cause of Italian liberty, and who was yet, at 
the head of imperial legions, to bring about Italy's redemp- 
tion. But in the meanwhile the nephew of Napoleon was 
to make himself odious to no inconsiderable section of 
Italy's patriots by his conduct in 1848 while chief of the 
revolutionary French government. In the great Italian 
uprising of this momentous year we meet again with Rome's 
magic name, and with the brief but glorious resuscitation 
of her ancient republic Mazzini is inseparably associated. 

Of the four heroic figures, all of them belonging to Sar- 
dinia, whose names rise spontaneously to the lips at the 
mention of emancipated Italy, one is found among her 
kings, one is representative of her nobility, the third is a 
type of her professional classes, and the fourth is found 
among her artisans or peasantry. It were too much to say 
of these men what Byron said of Angelo, Alfieri, Galileo 
and MachiaveUi : 

"These are four minds which, like the elements, 
Might furnish forth creation," 

yet did they most truly, as '^spirits which soar from ruin," 
furnish forth new Italy. It is the third of these represen- 
tative men, Giuseppe Mazzini, who may be considered as 
the pioneer in the work of Italian independence. The three 
principles of the Giovine Italia^ of which he was the 
founder, were repubUcanism, unity, independence. To rid 
Italy of the barbarian, to make a nation out of the six 
States into which she was divided, and to see this united 
Italy a republic, with Eome as its head, were the patriotic 
dreams of Mazzini. 
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But in regard to the last-mentioned point, the form of 
government, this was to be decided by the national will, 
when the other objects were attained. And independence 
was to be won by organized insurrection. For there seemed 
no hope of it through the reigning powers themselves. 
Charles Albert, the sometime Carbonaro prince of Carignan, 
as heir of Sardinia, had ranged himself with the reactionary 
party, and when on his accession in 1831 Mazzini wrote 
him a letter calling on him to take the lead in regenerating 
Italy, his response was the declaration of the writer's ban- 
ishment. And now began for this enthusiast his long years 
of exile and of untiring exalted labor in the mission he had 
ordained for himself. He soon gained notoriety and became 
the terror of kings and princes. Persecution followed him 
in his banishment, but with that marvellous good fortune 
which never forsook him, while Europe for many years was 
agitated by his conspiracies, and to seize him would have 
been to secure the gifts and gratitude of those in power, 
Mazzini walked over the earth wearing the invisible cap of 
the prince in the fairy tale, with none to molest, none to be- 
tray him. True to an austere sense of duty he lived his soli- 
tary, dedicated life in steadfastness of purpose to the end. He 
never married, having espoused Italy, as was said of 
Cavour. And truly had he taken his bride for better, for 
worse; for worse in all the seventeen years that intervened 
before his hour of transitory triumph. At length the fate- 
ful year came when chaos was over the face of Europe, 
when all Italy was shaken to its centre, when France drove 
out her citizen king; Berlin was in revolt, and even the 
Vienna of Metternich, the symbol of absolutism and stabil- 
ity, had risen in defiance of the old order of things. Then 
it was that Mazzini exultingly waving his republican 
banner 

** Said, when aU time's sea was foam, 
* Let there be Rome,' — and there was Rome." 

Mazzini describes the intense emotion he experienced, 
"the deep sense of awe, almost of worship," when behold- 
ing for the first time the Eternal City: 

Rome, the dream of my young years; the generating idea of my mental 
conception; the keystone of my intellectual edifice; the religion of my soul. 
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From one who was near him during all this cixicial period, 
one who had become in a psychic sense a citizen of Rome 
and felt as her own its triumphs and its woes, we learn how 
Mazzini was worshipped by his republican followers. Mar- 
garet Fuller speaks of him as having: 

Stood alone in Italy on a sunny height, far above the stature of other men.. 
He has fought a great fight against folly, compromise and treason, steadfast in 
his convictions, and of almost miraculous energy to sustain them is he. 

He seemed to her as the greatest of Italians, the only 
great man among them. He looked to Margaret Fuller's 
enthusiastic vision, '^more divine than ever, after all his 
new, strange sufferings. . . . But the crisis is tre- 
mendous and all will come on him ; since, if anyone can 
save Italy from her foes inward and outward, it wfll be he." 
Of Mazzini's personal appearance at this period we have a 
description from Masson, for many years his personal friend. 
His was the true ItaUan type of manly beauty : a ' * slight fig- 
ure, dark and closely -fitting dress, with the marvellous face of 
pale olive, in shape a long oval, the features fine and bold 
rather than massive, the forehead full and high under thin 
dark hair; his whole expression impassioned, sad, and the 
eyes large, black and preternaturally burning." Such was 
Italy's paladin, and to this romantic exterior he added the 
charm of gentle and persuasive manners. A rapid and elo- 
quent speaker, a deep, if somewhat mystical, thinker on 
. philosophical and religious subjects, Mazzini was preemi- 
nently of Italy's liberators, the man of letters and of a 
varied and speculative culture. As one of Rome's triumvirs, 
he labored nobly and resolutely in the government of the 
city. And when the treachery of the French Republic was 
made manifest, and the inevitable fall that awaited this 
sister State, Mazzini. unfalteringly urged its valorous de- 
fense. He remained a week in Rome after the French en- 
tered,and wearing his invisible cap, wandered broken-hearted 
amid the ruins of his lost hopes, revolving * ' wild and ruin- 
ous plans." But all was indeed over for Mazzini and for 
Italy, and the Mazzinian theory of insurrection had proved 
its inadequacy to solve the problem of the people's needs. 

But it was not insurrection alone that had failed in 1848. 
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Italy's armies had gone out to battle, and found themselves 
baffled by the pitiless strength of the foe. Yet for some 
years previously this struggle with Austria had been looked 
forward to as inevitable. The Neo-Guelfic party believed 
that a propitious pope would lead Italy out of captivity, 
while others relied on a Neo-Ghibelline agency in the one 
national prince left them, Charles Albert, the ** Sword of 
Italy." And it was the Sardinian King, once a liberal, and 
so lately a despotic ruler like his neighbors, who now 
sought to secure the independence of the peninsula. He 
earned the gratitude of his own subjects by bestowing upon 
them the long-coveted statuto. And after his vain but 
not inglorious war with Austria he sealed his devotion to 
his country by his abdication on the field of Novara, where 
he had vainly sought a soldier's deajih. A broken hearted 
exile, he went forth to die at Oporto, leaving his image to 
be enshrined with that of his happier son among Italy's 
patriots. At Genoa he was buried: 

** There a king may fitly lie ; 

Who bursting that heroic heart of his 
At lost Novara that he could not die. 

Though thrice into the cannon's eyes for this 
He plunged his shuddering steed, and felt the sky 

Reel back between the fire-shocks; — stripped away 
The ancestral ermine ere the smoke had cleared, 

And naked to the soul, that none might say 
His kingship covered what was base and bleared 

With treason, went out straight, an exile, yea. 
An exiled patriot I Let him be revered.'* 

Victor Emmanuel II. was twenty-eight at the time of 
Italy's first war of independence, and he eagerly welcomed 
the opportunity to appear in arras, distinguishing himself 
by his valor in the early successes of the Piedmontese army 
and having the good fortune, as he esteemed it, to receive 
a wound. At Novara, the Savoy princes, Charles Albert 
and his two sons were among the bravest of the brave. 
And while the unfortunate king seemed to see the setting 
of Italy's star with his own on that red and fatal field, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, with all the ardor of youth and hope, de- 
clared as he turned from the hated Austrian, Ma V Italia 
sara! Made a king • in this hour of Piedmont's humilia- 
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tion, by his father's abdication, Victor's native energy 
and shrewd good sense were early called into play. The 
terms of peace were so unpopular that it required all the 
young king's personal influence to secure their acceptance 
by the government. And at the same time he had to with- 
stand the flatteries of the Austrian commander who sought 
to win him over from the liberal cause: '^My house knows 
the road of exile, but not of dishonor," was his reply to 
these overtures. The first ten years of Victor Emmanuel's 
reign were years of preparation for the fulfillment of his 
resolve, the redemption of Italy. First, his own Piedmont 
was to be educated in constitutional liberty, to be fashioned 
into an instrument, a lever by which to raise her sister 
provinces; to become the "England of Italy," the model 
State, which should draw all men unto her. And the sove- 
reign of Piedmont soon won for himself the title by which 
he is so well known, that of the Re galantitdmo, the ^^ Hon- 
est King.'^ He carried out conscientiously his early deter- 
minination, to be in deed as in name, a constitutional king. 
Four years after his accession, Victor Emmanuel appointed 
as his Prime-Minister the great man whose brilliant career 
is so closely associated with that of his sovereign and friend. 
If Victor Emmanuel may be Ukened to Henri Quatre, as 
one of his biographers asserts, Cavour was his Sully, his 
faithful mentor in private as well as his counsellor in public 
affairs. And the honest King had his faults, more harm- 
ful, indeed, to the man than to the Sovereign. Among his 
virtues, magnanimity, so much needed in one who played 
such a difficult role in history, was most conspicuous. 
Simple in his tastes and dress, abstemious at table, loving 
the chase and the pleasures of country life, he would often 
escape from the cares of the constitutional King and the 
Italian liberator to his Eoyal villas or the Savoy hills. He 
was known to the mountaineers, for whom he had always 
a kind word and friendlv smile as Barbe Vittorto, or *' Un- 
cle Victor." In appearance, Victor Emmanuel was of mid- 
dle stature, with broad shoulders, and a pleasant if not 
handsome face, with its open brow, fearless glance and 
good humored expression, while the full, curling brown 
beard and mustache added to its soldierly aspect. Like so 
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many of his race he was eminently a soldier king, prizing 
highly military glory. And his abilities as a leader of men, 
both on the battle-field and in . the cabinet, were by no 
means slight; while by his skill in reading character, an 
important part of a sovereign's wisdom, he knew always 
in whom to repose confidence. This ability was shown in 
the choice of his great minister, Count Cavour. 

Though from his earliest youth Cavour had cherished the 
hope of accompUshing something for his country's redemp- 
tion, he disbelieved in revolutionary methods, and sought a 
slower and more legitimate procedure. He described him- 
self as "desiring and hoping for social progress with all 
my might, but resolved not to accompUsh it at the cost of 
a universal overthrow." Yet no Mazzini or Garibaldi 
could go beyond him in devotion to the national cause. 
"Generous hearts . . . will sympathise with our efforts 
to recall to life a nation for centuries buried in a frightful 
tomb," he writes to a friend. And again: ''Take this con- 
fession as the avowal that my whole life is consecrated to 
one object, that of the emancipation of my country." The 
bent of his mind was to scientific pursuits and to politics, 
and he declared, in later years, that it was easier for him to 
make Italy than to make a sonnet. In 1852 he entered 
upon his public career, under Victor Emmanuel, to become 
from this time forward the great power behind the throne, 
to which Italy in a great measure was to owe her wonder- 
ful future. He soon fulfilled the King's prophecy that he 
would take from the ministers all their portfolios. And it 
needed a giant's arm, a giant's courage, after Novara, the 
nadir of Piedmont's fortunes, to raise her again to her 
zenith. Cavour was this giant: 

** He bore up his Piedmont ten years 
Till she suddenly smiled and was Italy. " 

The important treaty with France and England in 1854, 
was due to Cavour's far-sighted wisdom. And it was said 
to have been a woman's happy inspiration in the first in- 
stance, that of Cavour's niece, the accomplished Countess 
Alfieri, in whose intellectual salon the busy statesman fre- 
quently sought relaxation from the weight of affairs. 
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It was a bold thought, boldly carried out against opposi- 
tion and ridicule, for Piedmont was poor and obscure, and 
the quarrel with Eussia was apparently one in which she 
had no concern. But Cavour rightly saw here an opportu- 
nity for Piedmont and for Italy, not to be overlooked. It 
was the entering wedge by which to secure her a place in 
European conferences; and it preluded the falling asunder 
of the treaties of 1815, the bar to Italy's independence. 
While England gave to Piedmont a moral support, most 
valuable in its way. Napoleon, who was France, gave her 
the indispensable material assistance by which to cope suc- 
cessfully with Austria. And it was Cavour's matchless 
diplomacy that brought this about. His eloquent argu- 
ments and indomitable will persuaded the judgment and 
fixed the wavering resolution of the Emperor, and deter- 
mined him in his brooding purpose to become the knight- 
errant of Italy. And all thrpugh the subsequent moment- 
ous events in his country's history, Cavour, at the helm, 
guided the State amidst shoals and breakei-s to the shore of 
his hopes. 

When the swift and troubled years brought Italy to her 
second, her true war of independence, in which she was no 
longer alone nor doomed to despair, her martial and patriot 
prince was in his element. **I have no other ambition,'' 
declared Victor Emmanuel, "than to be the first soldier of 
Italian independence." When remonstrated with at one 
time against exposing himself unnecessarily, he replied 
characteristically : 

I am going to send some thousands of men to death, and how could I ask 
them to die for Italy if I was not prepared to show them by my own example 
that the cause was one worth dying for? 

The King's valor on one occasion so aroused the enthusi- 
asm of the French zouaves that they elected him their 
corporal, an incident similar to one related of the first Na- 
poleon. The great battles of the campaign were fought 
and won by the aUies, while Garibaldi achieved his Alpine 
successes with the volunteers, when after Solferino, the 
French Emperor made his sudden peace at ViUaf ranca, in 
which Italy saw herself deserted, as it were, at the crisis of 
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her fortunes. But happily the principle of non-intervention 
proclainied by France as early as 1830, disregarded in 1831 
and 184:8, was now respected, and by this means Central 
Italy was enabled to follow Lombardy which the peace had 
secured to Sardinia, and thus a second important advance 
was made in the forming of the new kingdom. But the 
gratitude of the nation to Napoleon III. was mixed with 
some alloy when the cession of Savoy and Nice was made 
public. The King had already given his daughter in mar- 
riage to Prince Napoleon, part of the price to be paid for 
the imperial alliance; and now he must resign his beloved 
Savoy, the cradle of his race, the resting place of his ances- 
tors. 

** O first when the battle storm gathers, 
O loyal of hearts on the throne, 
Let those keep the ' graves of then: fathers,' 
Who quail in the nerve, from their own ! 

" For thee\ through the dim Hades-portal, 
The dream of a voice, — * Blessed thou 
Wlio hast made all thy race thrice immortal. 
No need of the sepulchres now.' " 

So sang the English poetess, who from her Florence win- 
dows looked out in generous sympathy on the work of 
Italy'^ liberation. And the Savoy Prince could find a pre- 
cedent for this act, if one were needed, in the annals of the 
House of Hapsburg, which had at need given up its birth- 
place also. 

But Nice, the fair Mediterranean city; there was one of 
her sous who could not patiently endure this loss, who 
looked back lovingly to his childhood's home, through all 
the vicissitudes of his romantic life: 

'* The little bouse my father knew, 
The olives and the palms of Nice." 

Yet there was work for him to do, he who had been made 
an alien in his own land, if kings and emperors were at 
peace, as Mazzini suggested, a swift deed of redemption, 
the emancipation of the two Sicilies. This was the crown- 
ing act of Garibaldi's career, and it was the third step in 
the imification of Italy. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was one of the early proscribed ones 
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of the Oiovine Italia^ and, forced to leave his native land, 
he entered upon the adventurous South American period of 
his life which was to bring him his first military laurels. 
And here he met his Amazonian mate, Anita, the intrepid 
passionate creature whose wonderful feats of daring and 
endurance match those of her husband. The affair of the 
Salto San Antonio served to transmit Garibaldi's fame to 
European shores, to the beloved and suffering country on 
which his eyes were ever turned. Back to Italy with the 
rest of her exiles came Garibaldi in 184:8; to serve her val- 
iantly in the guerilla warfare in which he was such an 
adept; and finally to conduct the splendid defense of Rome 
against the veterans of France. It was in the toilsome and 
hazardous retreat, after the fall of the Roman Republic, 
that poor Anita, worn with fever and fatigue, died in her 
husband's arms and was left by the anguish-stricken fugi- 
tive to be buried by friendly peasants, in the classic shades 
of the Pineta, where a simple chapel rose in later years to 
mark the spot. 

The call to arms in 1859, met with a glad response from 
the hermit-soldier of Caprera, who was placed by Victor 
Emmanuel in command of the cacciatori delle Alpiy com- 
posed of volunteers from all parts of Italy. Garibaldi's 
share in the War of Independence, though in the by-ways of 
battle as it were, was a most brilhant one, and strength- 
ened his hold upon the nation as pre-eminently the popular 
hero. And doubtless Victor Emmanuel whose fame was 
somewhat overshadowed by that of his imperial ally, was 
sincere in wishing himself a companion of the dashing 
guerilla chief. In the following year Garibaldi undertook 
his own special service as Italian liberator, and with the 
historic Thousand of Marsala^^axt of his former command, 
the Hunters of the Alps, embarked upon his memorable ex- 
pedition into Sicily. 

But the Dictator of the Two Sicilies, who had conquered 
a kingdom within four months, to place it as a jewel in 
the crown of his sovereign, was never greater than in the 
moment when he resigned his power, refusing all gifts and 
honors, to return once more the poor and simple soldier to 
his island home. Garibaldi was at this time in the full 
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prime of vigorous manhood. In height he was not above 
the average, and his well-developed frame witnessed to the 
active life he had led. His hair and beard of reddish-gold, 
his eyes blue, in the whole cast of his fine, calm, blond 
face he recalled the Teutonic rather than the Latin race 
type. In character he had all the honhommie^ the trustful- 
ness, the warmth of feeling which easily wins hearts, and 
his errors were those incident to a too-confiding temper and 
impressionable fancy. Garibaldi was not without the ac- 
quirements of the professional soldier, though drilled only 
in the wrorld's rough school. He was an excellent mathe- 
matician, and planned his military movements with the 
confidence of scientific knowledge, while he carried them 
out with the boldness of original genius. He was also weU- 
read, and possessed a knowledge of several languages, 
while at the same time he was lamentably deficient in 
literary ability, as his novels demonstrate. If Cavour and 
Mazzini w=5re the thinkers and schemers of the Italian 
movement. Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel were the men 
of action, the men to lead armies. The prince and the 
man of the people were not dissimilar in other respects; 
they have both been likened to classic types, to the heroes 
of Plutarch in their unconsciousness, their simplicity in 
pursuing national ends regardless of personal applause or 
censure. 

In Garibaldi's conquest of the two Sicilies, another and 
this time a successful trial of the Mazzinian theory of in- 
surrection had been made. Mazzini himself, though with 
secret and tentative steps, for his repjiblican bias was 
looked upon as dangerous to the stability of the new insti- 
tutions, had appeared again in the consolidation of Italian 
liberty. But this time, not only was there no foreign 
power intervening to stay the patriot movement; there 
was in its place a powerful national government silently 
countenancing and abetting it. Garibaldi's course was 
closely watched, and in a manner guided by Cavour. For 
it was expedient that the Liberator should stop at Naples, 
as a march upon Rome would imperil Italy's relations with 
France. And this was a case where the susceptibilities of 
Roman Catholic Europe were to be considered, and not 
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simply the doubtful rights of a despotic prince. To fore- 
stall Garibaldi, therefore, by Cavour's advice, Victor 
Emmanuel made an aggressive movement, responding to 
the call of Umbria and the Marches, which were now given 
the opportunity to unite themselves with the Italian king- 
dom. The Papalini composed in a great measure of Irish 
and French fanatics, under the French general Lamoriciere, 
who had justly incensed the Italians by calling themselves 
crusaders arrayed against "Islamism," were defeated at 
Castelfidardo, while the Oarihaldini were occupied on the 
Volturno. And now there ensued a necessary pause in the 
growth of the new kingdom. Rome, which had been occu- 
pied by French troops ever since the fall of Mazzini's 
republic, all Italians felt, must eventually crown their or- 
ganization. *^We must go to Rome," declared Cavour, 
^* but on two conditions, that we are acting in concert with 
France, and that the great body of Catholics in Italy and 
elsewhere do not see in the reunion of Rome with Italy 
the source of the subjection of the Church." And to attain 
this end Cavour put all his diplomacy into requisition. For 
Venice, Italy must wait not too impatiently the march of 
events. Meanwhile Cavour's duties had become most 
arduous, and his herculean powers were taxed to the ut- 
most. To dominate and reconcile opposing interests; to 
mould into symmetry incongruous elements; to bring from 
the discords of long-divided and jarring chords the har- 
mony of a perfected nationality, all this rested upon Italy's 
Prime-Minister. 

He declared: **My task is even more laborious and 
painful than it used to be. To build up Italy, to 
blend the divers elements of which she is composed 
and harmonize the North with the South, presents 
as many difficulties as does a war with Austria and 
the struggle with Rome." And then Italy, which had 
grown so quickly and strangely to her larger life, was yet 
unrecognized. Cavour was busy with her foreign relations, 
by no means quite smooth ones just then; with her finances; 
with her navy, besides a daily attendance apon parliament, 
and could illy bear an added strain upon his nervous sys- 
tem. When Garibaldi's sullen murmurs from Caprera 
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voiced themselves in vexatious personalities. For the Nice 
session, which Garibaldi attributed to Cavour, vsras still un- 
f orgiven, and he had later grievances, as he thought, to add 
to this. Happily the kind-hearted king brought about a 
reconciliation between the estranged patriots, which must 
have been a consoling thought to the one who so long sur- 
vived his great compeer. For in this triumphant hour of 
Italy's destinies, Cavour was taken from her. At the height 
of his power and at the consummation of his hopes, it might 
be said, he died; happy in having been permitted to enter 
the promised land, if only to cross its borders. Snatched 
away ere his feet had more than touched the Canaan of his 
dreams, his loss to Italy, though great, was not irreparable, 
as it might have been had he fallen in the wilderness. 

Cavour seemed bom to rule men^ but his love of power 
was not stronger than his love of liberty, and he was strict 
in his observance of constitutional requirements. With his 
agreeable and graceful manners; his command of a natur- 
^ly ardent temper; and his essentially well-balanced mind 
with its resources of good-tempered humor, he found it easy 
to retain the influence which his sagacity had won. His 
extensive knowledge of English and Continental history, 
his mastery of political and social science, and his astuteness 
in the appUcation of diplomatic principles to the exigencies 
of an unparalleled position, entitle him, perhaps, to the 
hiejhest rank among the statesmen of his age. Like Maz- 
zini, he was an idealist, but having practical talent and a 
clear-sighted view of feasible ends, he was permitted to real- 
ize his ideal. Mazzini mistook the means, and his democra- 
tic goal not reached, he could be content with no halting-place 
on lower ground. While the one used as his instrurrients 
principalities and powers, Macchiavellian-wise, looking not 
too closely to their value, irrespective of the purpose in view; 
the other scrutinized the imperial tool and disdained it. He 
would work from below up, all was to be for the people bv 
the people. And crediting the masses with every civic vir- 
tue and potency, failure too often awaited him to the detri- 
ment of his own reputation. 

Cavour Uved and died a consistent member of that Na- 
tional Communion which he wished to see sharing in the 
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reforms that had reached Italy's political institutions. Li- 
bera chiesa in libera statOy *' a free Church in a free State," 
were among the last words of this Christian statesman and 
true patriot. 

With Rome and Venetia still unattained, the makers of 
Italy could not be said to have finished their work. Gari- 
baldi, whose motto had always been Italia fara de sd, im- 
patient of the slow methods of diplomacy, could no longer 
be deteri'ed from his rash Roman enterprise which forced 
Victor Emmanuel to tiurn Italy's arms against her distin- 
guished son. An unfortunate affair this was certainly, but 
it seemed the only way out of a national dilemma, and 
Cavour was no longer at hand with his sure and subtle 
wisdom to solve political complications. In the meanwhile 
Victor Emmanuel longed not less ardently than Garibaldi 
for the possession of Rome, ^' to complete the glory of Italy." 
And when a European war again darkened the horizon, 
another assault upon Italy's hereditary foe, she eagerly em- 
braced the alliance with Prussia, to recover her remaining 
provinces. Garibaldi was afforded another Lake campaign 
at the head of his volunteers. A wound, however, received 
in one of the first engagements, incapacitated the popular 
chief to some extent, and deprived the volimteers of his 
personal prowess and example. Italy's regular troops, also, 
were not as successful as could have been wished in the 
Austro-Prussian war. The new Southern levies were insuf- 
ficiently disciplined; Victor had not yet fully accomplished 
his aim *'to Italianize Piedmont and to Piedmontize the 
army." But Prussia's ally nevertheless received her meed 
in the restitution of Venetia, now at last free in the new 
national life of united Italy. It was said of Victor Em- 
manuel at this time, that he swallowed a province a day, 
having, in fact, absorbed into his kingdom seven princi- 
palities within seven years. The evacuation of Rome took 
place in 1866 as stipulated; and then followed Garibaldi's 
second impetuous advance upon the coveted city, which re- 
sulted in the disastrous field of Men tana. It was the French 
on this occasion who stopped his progress, and the cruel 
Chassepdt gun, then just invented, did fearful damage to the 
ranks of the less completely equipped Italians. Victor Em- 
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manuel felt very keenly this slaughter of his subjects: '*It 
seems to me," he said, *'as if the bullets had pierced my 
own breast." And the good understanding between France 
and Italy was much cooled by an affair so vexatious to Italy. 
And now the French" troops were again in Eome, and its re- 
covery indefinitely retarded, as it seemed; when in four 
years' time the Franco-Prussian war left the way open for 
the final act of the Italian drama. The Roman Catholic 
powers looked on in a silence that seemed to give consent, 
while the Pope fell from his temporal throne — a throne 
propped up by foreign bayonets as all the world could see. 
At length it seemed to be perceived that the slavery of the 
Romans was not essential to the preservation of the Roman 
Catholic Church, a principle which had been in vogue for so 
many years. And Victor Emmanuel said: 

At last our arduous task is accomplished, and our country is reconstituted. 
The name of Rome, which is the grandest name uttered by the mouths of men, 
is joined with the name of Italy, the name which is dearest to my heart. 

Thirteen years have rolled away since the final unification 
of Italy, and one by one her hberators have passed from 
life's scene, leaving to the new generation the heritage they 
so nobly won. Mazzini, of whom Swinburne has written, 
using the same comparison with Columbus, the great 
Genoese, that D'Azeglio with less felicity had made in 
reference to Alfieri: 

"One found a new world mid the virgin seas, 
And one found Italy." 

Mazzini had, after all, not found Italy made to his liking. 
He had never swerved from his republican principles, and 
to the last schemed and labored for a republic as he had in 
earlier years worked for the two other divisions of his 
pohtical creed. Coiicerned in an insurrectionary movement; 
in Sicily, he was arrested in his old age and imprisoned 
once more in an ItaUan fortress, a fate he had not known 
since his early carbonaro days, but was soon after set at 
liberty. He now visited Rome after an interval of twenty- 
one years. But he still considered himself an exile, and 
sadly enough had persisted in his self-imposed expatriation. 
The last year of his life, however, the winter of 1871-2, was 
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spent at Pisa, where he had gone for his health, and where 
he lived under an assumed name and unknown but to a few 
chosen friends. So that he breathed his last under the 
skies of free Italy, to whose regenftration he had loyally de- 
voted his hfe. Some of the fruits of his democratic apos- 
tolate may be found in the eight hundred societies scattered 
over Italy, who met together a year ago last June to in- 
augurate a monument to his memory. Victor Emmanuel, 
the honest King, more fortunate than the republican en- 
thusiast, had seen the accomplishment of every dream. 
Seven years he lived at the Quirinal in as amicable relations 
with the ex- prince of the Vatican as the latter's official con- 
science would permit. Victor could now take leisure for 
travel, and he visited the capitals of Berlin and Vienna, re- 
newing friendly relations with his Austrian connections. 
And Francis Joseph came to Italy to return the visit, where 
at Venice the strange sight of Austrian and Italian colors 
mingled in friendly union, witnessed to the amity between 
the emancipated Italian and the once abhorred straniero. 
The first King of Italy, fortunate in death as in life, passed 
away, after a brief iUness, at fifty-eight, before the infirm- 
ities of old age had rendered life irksome, and having at- 
tained, indeed, all that the world could give to satisfy 
patriotic or kingly ambition. Italy is scarcely yet out of 
mourning for the old hero of Caprera, the idol of the peo- 
ple, the spoilt child of that coimtry which has been called 
the spoilt child of Europe. After fighting so long for Italy 
in season and out of season, Garibaldi, true to his champion- 
ship of forlorn hopes, gave his services to the French Ee- 
public in 1871, and this was the last of his many campaigns. 
Garibaldi, as lepresentative of Rome in the Italian Parlia- 
ment, experienced one of the great satisfactions of his later 
years — years marked by increasing bodily infirmities, and 
by a confirmed radicalism, pohtical and religious. At 
Caprera his last days were spent, his mind full of all its old 
energy, his fancy speculating upon the chances of a future 
war with Austria for the recovery of Trent and Trieste, and 
his closing public acts being directed against the Papal 
Guarantees. Austria and the Vatican, with their little rem- 
nant of power on Italian soil, were still to be combatted by 
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this votary of freedom. Italy, liberated Italy, has now en- 
tered upon a new career of prosperity, material and intel- 
lectual. With her eight provinces in one State, she is still 
not too much centralized for healthy political life. The old 
cities of her ancient glory retain their place as centres from 
which radiates the local self-government that finds for 
national purposes its head in Eome. As a great maritime 
power Italy's position among the nations of Europe 
promises to be signally advanced by the facilities of the 
Suez Canal. And in this respect she thus retmns to the 
position of her frepubUcs in the middle ages, before the 
route by the Cape of Good Hope had destroyed their wealth 
and greatness. And the Italian language, as a liberal study, 
is recovering the place it once so proudly held as the 
vehicle of the best culture of Europe. The literature of 
modem Italy, philosophical, scientific, and in what we un- 
derstand as himaane letters, vies now with that of the 
foremost nations of the world, and many of the names dis- 
tinguished in the later Italian literature are associated, as 
was to be expected, with Italy's struggle for independence. 
Manzoni, her foremost novelist, and one of her ^eatest 
poets, lived to witness " Italy's coronation," as he termed 
her first national parliament; D'Azeglio, the gifted artist 
and man of letters, bled for Italy as well as wrote and 
legislated in her cause; while Giusti and Carducci are per- 
haps the representative bards of Italian liberty, the one 
dying while yet this liberty hung in the balance, the other 
being to-day Italy's greatest living poet. Having made for 
herself a chapter in history, to use Lord Palmerston's words, 
" the most romantic in the annals of the world," Italy has 
given an earnest of her bright future; a future assured to 
her in its general outlines,^ whether her govemment^^remain 
the constitutional monarchy of the Re Oalantuomo and 
Cavour, or become, as Cavoin: himself seemed to predict, 
the ideal repubUc of Garibaldi and Mazzini. 

K. M. EOWLAND. 
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BENJAMIN HALE.* 

WHOEVER will take the trouble to look over the files 
of the Catalogues or " Registers " of Geneva (now 
Hobart) College, will find therein names which are now met 
with in all the various professions and ranks of life in our 
country. Among these some have become distinguished, 
and have honorably borne offices of responsibility and 
trust in the State. Some adorn the Episcopate; some the 
less conspicuous but honorable and useful positions as pro- 
fessors in institutions of learning; some labor for the 
welfare of the Church and the salvation of their fellow 
men as parish priests; some have been successful as men 
of business, and have become the leaders of large industrial 
enterprises. Of these a large number were undergraduates 
during the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Hale. Among them 
there has not been one who passed through college with 
any degree of credit to himself who did not feel the impress 
of the mind and character of the President, and who does 
not owe to that same moulding influence much of his 
success and usefulness in life. 

The same to a great extent, no doubt, may be said of the 
influence of any worthy president of any college. But the 
College in Geneva was never a large institution; there was 
never a large corps of professors and tutors, and hence 
each student was brought in nearer relation to and more 
direct intercourse with its head. The pages of his memoir 
will, therefore, have for them more of a personal interest 
than if he had been the distinguished but distant president 
of the institution in which they pursued their studies. 

To please his children, he began, near the close of his 
days, to write his autobiography, which he had carried 
down to his thirty-fourth year. But the twilight of age 
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with its premonitious of the grave came upon him, and 
he was compelled to leave the work unfinished. Dr. Doug- 
lass, the writer of the Memoir, supplements this manu- 
script with facts obtained from relatives and friends of his 
early life, and with abundant information with regard to 
all his subsequent career. 

Of the stock of which Dr. Hale came, his biographer 
says: " Both sides of the house were of a vigorous, in- 
dustrious and useful race, held in honor by their fellow 
citizens, and distinguished for their domestic virtues, their 
sterling goodness, and their faithfulness in the discharge of 
trusts and duties." His childhood was in a quiet, happy 
and pious New England home, where were the stern virtues 
of the Puritans, but with the harsh edges rounded off, and 
the gait and general bearing made graceful and genial by 
the gentle and tolerant spirit which pervaded the atmos- 
phere of the house. His father was of domestic tastes, and 
took a particular interest in the education of his children. 
His mother was a true Christian matron, seeking faithfully 
to impress upon the members of her household a sense of 
their duty to God, but never failing to make home so 
pleasant and attractive that the children had no desire to 
pass their out of school hours elsewhere. 

In reading the autobiographical sketch one is naturally 
curious to know how, after the lapse of half a century, one 
whose theological convictions had undergone that change 
implied in the transition from a conscientious and con- 
sistent Congregationalist to a conscientious and consistent 
Churchman would speak of the reUgious sentiments pre- 
vailing in the community where his early manhood was 
spent. 

In 1815, while at Dartmouth College, there was a revival. 
It was not characterized by the extravagances by which 
those meetings were often so strongly marked. On one 
occasion a sermon by President Edwards had been read. 
Dr. Hale says: 

The impression produced by it was strong. I had been, as I have said, 
religiously educated. I believed most fully in the great truths of Revelation, 
and Was prepared to feel the weight of such a discourse, and to sympathize 
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■with the deeply serious impression which reigned around me. There were 
about fifty who at that time were thought to be converted. I was among 
them, and I suppose I may say that at that time I commenced a professed and 
more systematic religious life. I made a regular duty of reading the 
Scriptures and prayer; and as I look back upon my feelings and purposes 
from this distance of time, I judge favorably of the sincerity with which I 
engaged in religious duties. Whatever fluctuations there may have been in 
my feelings since, I have never from that time ceased to recognize my 
religious duty, and with more or less earnestness to make it my daily business. 
My mind was in no inconsiderable degree of tumult. The current theory of 
regeneration taught us to look for some great and wonderful change, and my 
conscious shortcoming rendered me perpetually anxious » * # # 
The subjects of the revival were, I presume, generally as I was, young 
persons who had been religiously trained, and who needed not teaching, nor 
being convinced of the general duties of religion, but to be brought to a 
decision to lead a religious life. They were aided in making it by common 
sympathy. They believed that the Spirit of God was moving among them, 
and although I do not hold lo the view which was then common to myself 
and the rest, far be it from me to attribute to any lower source the good 
that might be wrought in any of us .at that time. I think the Spirit is always 
ready. 

This theory of regeneration and the great and wonderful 
change which was supposed to accompany it, was the cause 
of much anxiety and deep distress in the minds of those 
who, naturally distrustful of self, endeavored to come up 
to their full duty, conscientiously. Dr. Hale thus speaks of 
his first Communion : 

This was a serious time with me. The receiving of the Holy Communion 
was invested with awful sacredness by the strict Puritans. To receive it un- 
worthily was to eat and drink damnation, and by " unworthily " they under- 
stood in an " unconverted state." It was deemed indispensable that every one 
should try and examine himself therefore before he received it; and the ex- 
amination was to ascertain whether he were really regenerate. I well remem- 
ber the almost stunning anxiety which I felt on such occasions. No one can 
avoid respecting the seriousness with which this duty and privilege was 
regarded, though connected with an unpractical method of self-examination. 
It often engendered undue and sometimes fatal anxiety, and sometimes oper- 
ated upon sensitive minds to exclude them entirely from becoming partakers 
of this sacrament. A female member of a family in our neighborhood com- 
mitted suicide under the apprehension that in "joining the Church" she had 
acted hypocritically and committed a great sin. And my own father, though 
religiously disposed, and, I believe, earnestly desirous to do his duty, never 
dared to " make a profession," and thus become a communicant. 

As an earnest and consistent servant of the Lord, such as 
young Hale prayerfully endeavored to be, he must needs 
take part in the religious movements around him. His first 
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experience in "leading in prayer" at a prayer meeting was 
not a happy one. He staggered and reeled through the 
words. His language was incoherent and without mean- 
ing, and he got through, as he says, in more danger of 
apoplexy than of being puffed up. In this connection we 
give his earliest experience as a Congregational minister: 

I recollect as if it were but yesterday, many of my feelings on that occasion. 
The services in Congregational meeting-houses consisted of a short opening 
prayer, a hymn, the long prayer, another hymn, then the sermon, a short 
prayer and the benediction. Sometimes a chapter or part of a chapter was 
read before the long prayer, and in the afternoon a hymn followed the sermon. 
My temperament was nervous, my articulation was rapid, and my method of 
saying what I had to say, direct. The long prayer, according to the usual 
custom, should be about fifteen minutes in length. A fresh hand, not accus- 
tomed to the circumlocution and the practice of '* enlarging," which aided in 
filling up the allotted time where new topics and new matter did not crowd 
upon the mind; and timid withal in adventuring to appear as the extempore 
organ in presenting the devotions of the congregation before God; I felt em- 
barrassed in the long prayer. I felt that I was in danger of stinting it. I 
feared that in making short work of it I might offend the seriousness of some 
of my good friends in the congregation. I labored for topics and for peri- 
phrastic expressions that I might reach the proper length of the exercise; and 
then I felt that such regard to what hearers might think was out of place ; that 
I was working out an exercise and not praying; and I finished the prayer and 
sat down humbled and ashamed. I have often thought of it, and have wanted no 
other proof than my own experience on this and other occasions, that, Isimple 
as this method of worship is in appearance it is not favorable to simplicity of 
heart before God. 

Not less interesting is it to follow the subject of this nar- 
rative through the successive steps which led him finally to 
the Church. While at Dartmouth in 1815, he says he re- 
members hearing the Church of England spoken of as one 
which had a great many bishops and not more than one 
converted man among them,, and supposed that it might 
possibly have been so. He had also read in the Massa- 
chusetts ** Missionary Magazine " stories of the persecution 
of the Puritans by the ministers of the Church, and was 
moved, by accounts of the sufferings of his ancestors. Still, 
he had no decided prejudices, and having for a few times 
attended S. Paul's Church, Newburyport, he recognized the 
beauty and impressiveness of the services and was not dis- 
posed to scoff at the Church's ministers. In Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he began his theological studies, 
ecclesiastical history formed but small part of the regular 
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course; but young Hale devoted to that branch such leisure 
as he had for reading. Though the book he read, Milner's, 
gave him no very profound ideas of the subject, yet he was 
satisfied that the Church planted by Christ and his 
Apostles was not like the organization in which he had 
been reared. He accepted Episcopacy as a fact^ but enter- 
tained the idea which prevailed in New England, that 
Church government was only an outward matter, not bind- 
ing upon the conscience, nor a thing of any moment. Still, 
it became to him a subject of interest, and during the pro- 
gress of his theological studies, he read such books touching 
upon the question as came to his hand. The conclusion at 
which he arrived is thus stated : 

It (Episcopacy) was admitted to have been introduced very early, for that 
could not be denied; and the theories of Campbell and others of its opposers 
to account for this fact seemed to me so clearly invented to serve a purpose, 
and so completely unsustained by fact, that they confirmed me in my conclu- 
sion by showing the utter weakness of the other side. I was not, however, a 
Churchman, nor had I begun to understand the Church as God's organization 
for the salvation of the world ; the pillar and ground of the truth, the embodi- 
ment of the Gospel; that in it was union with the living Head; in it were the 
promises; that from its nature it could be but one, and must endure through all 
time or God's promise would fail and His purpose be defeated. 

While in charge of the Lyceum, a school in Gardiner, 
Maine, he began to attend regularly the services of the 
Church. The churchmanship in that parish, however, was 
quite loose. Without any reference to confirmation, he 
was admitted to the Communion. He preached occasion- 
ally, sometimes read service, officiating, as the rector of the 
parish was accustomed to do, in gown and bands. While 
at the head of this institution he was beset by invitations 
to preach, which he could not conveniently meet. He 
therefore returned to the Moderator of the Congregational 
Association his '' license to preach." He was further 
moved to do this on account of the preference for the 
Church which he now entertained, and which was so strong 
that he had resolved, if ever he preached again, to take 
Orders. Here is a passage from his experience at this 
time: 

During the winter, January or Februaiy, 1823, I look a severe cold, which 
affected my eyes, and .was attended with extreme sensitiveness to the light. I 
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was obliged to have my room as dark as it could be made. One Sunday morn- 
ing, while in this condition, I sat listening to the Church bell as it tolled for 
service, and as it stopped I commenced the service, repeating to myself one of 
the sentences — then the exhortation — then the confession, etc., till I had gone 
through a considerable part of the service; enjoying it as if I had been a 
worshipper in the congregation, and feeling that I was mingling my confes- 
sions and prayers and praises with those which were ascending from the wor- 
shippers in church. I saw and felt deeply the advantage of such a form of 
service, and was confirmed in my attachment to the Church and the Church's 
ways, so far as I knew them. 

While filling the chair of professor of chemistry at Dart- 
mouth College he found himself in a position to renew 
preaching. He accordingly obtained ordination at the 
hands of Bishop Griswold at Woodstock, Vt., on the 28th 
of September, 1828. He preached occasionally during the 
next eighteen months, after which he commenced an even- 
ing service at his own residence. We give his own ac- 
count: 

At first no one was present beside my own family, with part of Dr. Oliver's 
and Horace Brooks, then my pupil in mathematics, now of the U. S. A. It 
soon began to be spoken of, and individuals asked permission to attend, and in 
the course of a few months my room was well filled. I continued these ser- 
vices with few interruptions during my stay at Hanover— and very pleasant 
they were. My little congregation of five and twenty or thirty, consisting for 
the most part of those who had never seen before the liturgical service, became 
deeply engaged. All knelt at the devotions, all responded, and it was truly a 
common prayer, a united offering to one common Father. The feelings of 
many were touched and their hearts opened. In my sermons I never touched 
upon points of controversy. I scarcely preached one which I might not have 
preached without offense in the Congregational meeting-house. In fact my 
own views were, upon the doctrines of the Church, only beginning to form. 

All this while he was, with his family, a regular attend- 
ant, forenoon and afternoon, at the Congregational meet- 
ing-house, where he had a pew. In the evening he held his 
own service. But the growing attractiveness of the ser- 
vices at the professor's house, and the unavoidable conse- 
quences, an awakening interest in the min(Js of the students 
and others, created an uneasiness among the Congrega- 
tional clergy, who claimed exclusive possession of the 
ground. But it was not so easy a matter to silence this dis- 
turber of their peace. He was not obtrusive, did not seek to 
make proselytes, was not violating the College Charter, 
neither was he doing anything in conflict with his profes- 
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serial duties. But the knot that could not be untied could 
be cut. Accordingly, at their annual meeting in 1836, 
without a warning to him or conference with the faculty, 
the Trustees abolished the professorship of chemistry in the 
medical department, and transferred its duties to a profes- 
sor in the college. This act, so discreditable to the college, 
was done under the plea of greater economy ! Of course 
this matter was not suffered either by the professor or his 
many warm friends to pass by unnoticed. It created great 
excitement, and was the occasion of several pamphlets and 
newspaper articles, in which the Trustees appeared to dis- 
advantage. 

In 1835, Mr. Hale published that valuable and well-known 
little manual, ^* Scriptural Illustrations of the Liturgy." In 
the same year he represented the diocese of New Hamp- 
shire in General Convention, and received the degree of D. 
D. from Columbia College. In the year following he be- 
came President of Geneva College. 

It was a most critical and trying period in the history of 
that institution. The mismanagement and *' sharp practice " 
of years had crippled it. For ten years its graduates had 
averaged but four a year. Its annual income from endow- 
ments was but $1,500. About as much was received from 
other sources. With such small beginning Dr. Hale entered 
upon his work. Two years afterwards the State made the 
College a grant of $6,000 per annum. This was continued 
until 1846, when it was suddenly and most unexpectedly 
withdrawn. The college had made its arrangements for 
the current year without any thought of such a calamity. 
There was no alternative; Dr. Hale was obliged, in behalf 
of the institution he served, and of the professors who were 
dependent upon their promised salaries, to go to Albany to 
induce legislators to redeem pledges made upon the implied 
promise of the State. And there the scholar, the divine, 
the high-toned gentleman, was compelled to become a mem- 
ber of the lobby, soliciting the favor of legislators, among 
whom were demagogues, and ignorant politicians, who re- 
garded colleges as but aristocratic institutions. During this 
time, for Dr. Hale to have drawn his own salary would 
have been to nearly exhaust the resources of the college and 
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1 leave the professors without an income. He accordingly 
accepted a reduced salary, but did not even draw that until 
the dark days were over. The funds in the treasury went 
to pay his colleagues. His own brothers nobly came to his 
help. But college professors could not be expected to re- 
main at their posts on a mere pittance, and the continuance 
of that doubtful. In 1848, the faculty consisted of Dr. Hale 
and two tutors, both graduates. Through all these trying 
times he had a firm friend and judicious counsellor in Bishop 
De Lancey, to whose exertions it was mainly owing that in 
time the venerable Corporation of Trinity Church came to 
the aid of that College which the wisdom of Hobart had 
planted, and which was henceforth to bear his name. 

The long and dismal night, now happily at an end, had 
been a period of humiliations, sufferiag, patient endurance, 
silent and cheerful submission, hope while every surround- 
ing suggested despair, and pinching poverty when by 
abandoning the enterprise an abundant support from other 
quarters might have been enjoyed. But the faith of the 
noble President did not falter nor did his courage. He 
would not be beaten. A few words in a private letter to 
his brothers tell the story : 

I can hardly express to you, my dear brothers, my obligation for all your 
kindness. May God reward you. I should not remain in a position in which 
I am obliged to be so much indebted to you, if I did not feel constrained, by 
a sense of duty, to save if I can this college, and to make it what it ought to 
be. I trust we are approaching the shore. 

In the recitation room. Dr. Hale was in the strict sense 
of the word **in his element." He loved to teach. He 
loved to invite inquiries, to explain difficulties, and to draw 
illustrations, always to the point, from his exhaustless 
store. The impressions received in those recitations, par- 
ticularly in moral and intellectual philosophy, in the evi- 
dences, and in Butler's Analogy were calculated to last, 
and to exert an influence through all the students' after 
life. 

As a disciplinarian. Dr. Hale knew how to be stern and 
to enforce authority — as some of the students learned by 
memorable experience. But his administration was mild 
and his manner pleasant. He was a good reader of char- 
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acter, and often, with admirable shrewdness outgeneralled 
the plotters of mischief. He saw that it was not wise al- 
ways to oppose that which, if properly guided, might be 
harmless, or even beneficial. This remark was exemplified 
in an instance not alludM to in the memoirs. Secret socie- 
ties have been the hete noir of many a college faculty. One 
morning the authorities of Geneva awoke to the fact that 
there was a secret society among them. What many another 
faculty has done in similar circumstances everybody knows. 
What Dr. Hale did in this case was to join the society him- 
self. When in after years the Geneva Chapter of Alpha 
Delta Phi presented to the college a marble bust of Dr. 
Hale, he, in the course of a responsive address, stated the 
rule on which he had been accustomed to act in many cases 
wherein there was danger of collision — to lead in a safe 
channel that which might otherwise prove an impetuous 
and dangerous torrent; to provide a harmless vent for that 
which is natural and will not be restrained. ** Otherwise; 
if you meet them with a doubled fist, they will meet you 
with both fists doubled." 

Dr. Norton in his **Eeminiscenses" mentions an inci- 
dent illustrative of Dr. Hale's method. The occasion is not 
likely to be forgotten by those who took part in the per- 
formance. It was the usual Wednesday afternoon decla- 
mation in the chapel, and it was the turn of the Sophomore 
Class. The first speaker declaimed in a tongue not Eng- 
lish; the second in another, and so on through the whole 
class. Not only were heard the famiUar Greek, Latin, 
French and Spanish, studied in the college, but Italian, 
Scotch and some of the Indian dialects. The whole was 
crowned by a recitation of " Old Grimes is dead,'' in a jar- 
gon composed of a mixture of English, Latin and Greek. 
How should this performance be treated? As an impertin- 
ence calling for admonition or something worse? Dr. Hale 
took the matter in the utmost good humor, and at the close 
said with a smile, that hereafter the declamations must be 
confined to the languages studied in the College. 

This incident, though a trifle in itself, was not without its 
good effects. There was at that time a tutor, who, besides 
being a most thorough scholar and faithful instructor, was 
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kind and genial, but morbidly conscientious in the matter 
of discipline; believing it his duty, though it was far from 
his inclination, to suppress all trifling, even the ebulition of 
youthful spirits which sometimes become hilarious, and 
sometimes find vent in pranks, which, though undignified, 
are harmless. In a conversation between him and one of 
the students, in which the relations of officer and student 
were the theme, this very incident was adduced to prove to 
the tutor that the course of President Hale in treating so 
good humoredly instead of reprimanding or punishing such 
a prank, endeared him to the students, and made it a point 
of honor with them to be considerate in future. The result 
was a decided improvement in the tutor's method there- 
after. 

Not only was Dr. Hale faithful and laborious in his duties 
as President, but as preacher and lecturer he exerted an 
influence far beyond the College precincts; and though he 
was not a showy orator, and never rose to the heights of 
eloquence, yet as a writer he was clear, concise and pointed, 
wasting no words, and so skilful in the management of his 
subject, that he never failed to interest and impress his 
hearers. He was everywhere a favorite. His sermons were 
never dry or heavy, though always full of thought, as a 
perusal of the twenty sermons and addresses accompanying 
the Memoir will fully attest. 

Mr. Burrall, in his tribute to Dr. Hale, says that by 
many he was never thoroughly known, or appreciated at 
his true value. This was due to his truly unselfish nature 
and his high aims for the College. 

He regarded it as a religious as well as a literary institulion, a correlative of 
the Church, having high and holy claims above all personal interests, or even 
its interests as a seat of merely secular learning: for the well ordering of 
which were required wise laws and ordinances to insure its usefulness, and 
for the due administration of which laws they should be well uuderstood. 
This knowledge he possessed in an eminent degree. His mind was deeply im- 
bued with the theory and practice of literary and religious instruction. It 
reflects no reproach or dishonor on others to say that in this respect Tie stood 
alone/ 

He was not the only wise and noble hearted one who has 
felt what if is in the darkest hour to lack sympathy, and in 
the severest labors to feel the need of a helping hand from 
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those who could not understand him. But all this is past. 
His heroic endurance and patience, and his lofty aims are 
appreciated now, and they who to-day feel the impress of 
his moulding hand, hold him in grateful remembrance. 

W. A. Matson. 
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Daniel Webster. American Statesmen Series. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is an eminently successful piece of work. Its study 
gives a full knowledge of the man. Failure in that respect 
comes sometimes from defect in the biographer and some- 
times from a limpness and inconsistency of character in the 
person sketched. Webster was so pronounced in his faults 
and in his excellencies that only ignorance and prejudice, or 
dishonesty and want of skill, could fail to give a striking 
and truthful presentment. 

We have been surprised that Mr. Lodge has been able to 
put into so small a compass so satisfactory a review of the 
public life of so great a man. Perhaps the book by Mr. 
George T. Curtis will continue to be regarded as the most 
scholarly, elaborate, and complete statement of his private 
and public career, but, as an authority, we greatly prefer 
this. It is not tinged with dogmatism, nor does it give any 
sign of political bias. The tone is honest, frank, and ap- 
preciative, and the writer shows a sense of the greatness of 
his, subject and of the responsibility of his task. As a re- 
sult of this attitude we have a trustworthy estimate, and 
from it we get a true impression of the man, and of his re- 
lation to the great questions of statesmanship in which he 
took a prominent part. 

He does not conceal Mr. Webster's blemishes of charac- 
ter, such as his habitual neglect -of debt obligation, but he 
does not, to maintain a critical judgment, let foibles mar an 
otherwise grand personaUty. Neither does he palliate the 
great mistake of his life (the 7th of March speech), by 
which he stultified his past record, alienated his staunchest 
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friends, and drew upon himself a condemnation that 
oblivion cannot cover without at the same time covering 
much of his justly earned glory. He confirms the world's 
decision as to his deserved fame as an intellectual giant, an 
able expositor of the Constitution, and an exponent of broad, 
patriotic and moral statesmanship. He also presents him 
as an exceptionally great orator on great occasions, always 
rising to the heights of his theme and never disappointing 
the most exacting demands of his auditors. He does justice 
to him in the great debate with Hayne, so far as power and 
victory are concerned, although we think he somewhat be- 
httles the glory of Mr. Webster by attributing to him a 
misapprehension, or a misstatement, of the intrinsic nature 
of the Constitution. Mr. Webster properly regarded it as 
the exponent and bond of national hfe rather than a com- 
pact between the States. We differ toto coelo from Mr. 
Lodge, and believe that question to have been theoretically 
settled by the terms of the instrument, and now practically 
settled by the result of the rebellion. 

With the above single exception we endorse Mr. Lodge's 
book as an admirable statement of Mr. Webster's character 
and work, and heartily commend it to those who cherish 
his fame. 

The Scriptural Idea of Man: Six Lectures given before 
the Theological Students at Princeton, on the L. P. Stone 
Foundation. By Mark Hopkins, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

These lectures are the production of one who to a sound 
judgment and long experience adds a thorough appreciation 
of the needs of the present age. He is not one who Uves 
in the thought of the past. He is fully abreast with the 
learning and philosophy of to-day, and in these lectures 
proves himself a wise counsellor to those who are to be the 
theological teachers of the coming generation. 

The theory of Evolution is clearly stated and ably refuted. 
The consideration of the subject of '^Man in the Image of 
God," and of '*the Moral Nature of Man," involves a dis- 
cussion of some of the positions taken by Sir William 
Hamilton, Dr. Christlieb, Professor Calderwood, Mansel, 
and others, and shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
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works of the best known living writers as well of those 
who, fifty years ago, were regarded as the great lights in 
philoisophy and theology. He repudiates some of the old 
errors in regard to the fall of man, and argues at consider- 
able length that, *' by the fall, man lost the moral charac- 
ter by which he was in the image of God, but the Scrip- 
tures do not give us the impression thalj he lost that image 
of GrOD in which he was created." The author is very clear 
in his treatment of ** knowledge, belief, faith and coq- 
sciousness;" particularly in pointing out the definite office 
of Faith as that term is used in the Scriptures, and in show- 
ing in how different a sense it is employed by many well- 
known writers. He says: 

I admit of no faith * that lives in the invisible world and brings truths 
unattainable by Reason and imparts them to her.* If truths are to be brought 
from the invisible world, it must be bj some being, and not by faith, and 
must be received, if received at all, on the ground of adequate evidence. 
Faith, belief of any kind, regarded as mere ^lief — except as based on evi- 
dence — what is it but weakness and folly?" Again: "The faith of the Bible 
always rest« on a person as its object or ground, and Has in it a voluntary ele- 
ment. It manifests itself iu belief, in obedience and in commitment; in be- 
lieving what a person says because he says it; in doing^what he commands 
because he commands it, and in committing t'^ him without reserve all that he 
offers himself to us for. Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him 
for righteousness, That was faith. When commanded to go out from his 
own country, not knowing whither he went, he obeyed. That was faith. 
And when Paul committed his soul to Christ, knowing whom he believed, and 
that he was able to.keep it against that day, that was faith. Here we have, 
constantly, trust in a person and the voluntary element. 

The closing chapter, in which he treats of "the Man 
Christ Jesus," is an eloquent setting forth of the mission of 
Jesus as distinguished from that of any human being or 
reformer, and as realizing in the highest sense "the Scrip- 
tural Idea of Man." 

We would cordially commend the work to the candidates 
for orders and younger clergy, who, if they occasionally 
find a form of expression or a doctrinal statement not quite 
in accordance with the instructions they have received 
from our Gamaliels, will find enough besides which will 
prove of great service in the conflict with scientific and 
philosophic infidelity, which every clergyman in this and 
the coming age should be prepared to meet. 
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The Theory of Morals. By Paul Janet, Member of the 
Institute. Translated from the latest French edition. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Professor Janet's " Elements of Morals," first published 
in 1869, has become widely known, and in some of our best 
institutions of learning has been read and studied in the 
ori^al French. His La Morale is a later work, or rather 
is the former rewritten and enlarged, only a few chapters 
of it having been preserved entire. The first was such a 
presentation of the clearest and most useful results of 
moral science as would be accessible to all minds, particu- 
larly to those of the young. The present work, "The 
Theory of Morals," enters more thoroughly into the 
subject, goes back to first principles, and defines with pre- 
cision the fundamental ideas of morals. But while there is 
so much gained in niatter there is nothing lost in clearness. 
It is rare to find a work of such depth of research so lucid 
in its statements. It is no doubt the author's great clear- 
ness, and the simplicity of his style, which gives such 
interest to the work. Open where one will he is sure to 
have his attention arrested, and is not disposed to lay the 
book aside. The volume before us is a translation by Miss 
Mary Chapman, under the supervision of President Noah 
Porter of Yale College, by an arrangement with and under 
the authority of the author. 

Briefly stated, M. Janet's theory is this: Moral good 
presupposes a natural good, which is not measured by the 
pleasure it brings, but according to its intrinsic excellence. 
The most excellent thing in man is not exterior or corporeal 
goods, but the excellence of his soul, i. e. — of his person- 
ality, his reasonable will. This excellence of personality 
does not consist in itself, but also in its union with others, 
or fraternity, and also in devotion to the beautiful, the 
true and the holy. This good is happiness. But happiness 
is not a mere combination of pleasures — it is the highest 
joy, the purest pleasure adequate to the highest excellence. 
There is a true happiness and a false one; the former 
resulting from the excellence of our nature, and the latter 
from our satisfied sensibility. One part of our nature 
desires true good, and the other part desires also the appear- 
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ance of good. The ^ ill which desires the true good com- 
mands the will which desires the false good. This com- 
mand is moral obligation. The anatomy of the will is the 
legislative principle of moraUty. Duty consists in striving 
after that which is naturally good; and an action which is 
morally good is the one which is performed for the sake of 
duty. The domains of good and duty are absolutely equiv- 
alent. Aristotle was correct in saying that *^the virtuous 
man is he who finds pleasure in performing virtuous acts." 
Happiness then is not the reward of virtue, it is virtue 
itself. The future life should not be considered as a recom- 
pense, but as a peaceful enjoyment of the only thing which 
has any value —perfection. Properly si)eaking it is not a 
recompense, but a deliverance. Morality leads to religion. 
Practical faith in the existence of God is the postulate of 
the moral law. 

Things New and Old in Discourses of Christian Truth 
and Life. By Washington Gladden. Columbus, O. : A. H. 
Smythe. 

The value of these sermons by the author of "The 
Christian League," is that they are the untrammelled 
and characteristic parish teaching of one who exhibits more 
fully the modern spirit and method of the pulpit than 
almost any man of his time. They have the spoken rather 
' than the literary style, and Dr. Gladden would be the last 
man to call them an addition to literature; but as popular 
discourses in which the modern method is exclusively used 
they deserve careful study, and will help to teach young 
men how to preach effectively. Nobody could sleep under 
the preaching of such sermons. 

The Oriental Christ By P. C. Mozoondar. Boston: 
George H. Ellis. 

This book is written by the distinguished Hindoo 
preacher who spent the autumn months in this country, 
and whose position as one of the leaders of the Brahmo 
Somaj, in India, entitles it to consideration. It takes up 
Christ in His different attitudes as bathing, fasting, pray- 
ing, teaching, weeping, rebuking, pilgriming, trusting, 
healing, feasting, parting, dying, and reigning, without 
going farther than to accept His Spirit — not character as 
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man, but acceptiug it in the spirit of the Oriental as dis- 
tinguished from that of the Western mind. The value of 
the book is entirely in the experience of the writer of it, 
who has here taught men. Now the inteUigent Oriental 
people regard the Christ of the nations. The preface is a 
deeply interesting narrative of personal experience. It 
makes the utmost of what He is as man, and lingers tender- 
ly upon the confines of His Divine Ufe. Mr. Mozoondar 
significantly says: "My aspiration has been not to specu- 
late on Christ, but to be what Jesus tells us all to be." The 
several chapters are " the meditations of a heart which, 
without any human stimulus or guidance, long ago recog- 
nized its personal relationship to the soul and sympathy of 
Christ." There is a certain truth about the Christ which 
is nowhere taught so well as in this book. 

Indian Idylls. From the Sanskrit of the MahabhSrata. 
By Edwin Arnold, C. S. I. Boston: Eoberts Brothers. 

The poetical translations in this volume are taken from an 
Epic seven-fold greater in bulk than the Hiad and Odyssey 
taken together. The subjects are so widely removed from 
the Western mind that it is not easy to follow Mr. Arnold's 
renderings or tell how far he keeps to the sentiment and 
order of the original text in his unrhymed verse. At best 
the Indian Idylls must be classed among the curiosities of 
literature, and yet they show that the Oriental heart is not 
essentially different from the Occidental. 

Memoir of Charles Lowe. By his Wife, Martha Perry 
Lowe. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 

The claims of Charles Lowe upon public attention in the 
shape of an extended biography are both personal and 
denominational. He was a dehghtful man in his friendly 
relations, winning, loveable, living for others and sharing 
in the best life of his time. He was born in 1828, and died 
in 1874. Educated at Exeter Academy and Harvard 
College, he was graduated from the Harvard Divinity 
School to enter the Unitarian ministry, where he served 
both in private and public life until his death. He was the 
most popular man in his denomination, as its secretary 
in Boston, from 1865, for the most part of the time till his 
death, was the skilful and effective manager of Unitarian 
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interests. This gives its chief value to this carefully written 
volume. It upholds the social and spiritual life of the 
Unitarian body at its centre, and represents its interests and 
its development on the side that is nearest to an adequate 
behef in the truths of the Christian religion. Mr. Lowe 
kept men together when hostile elements entered into the 
denominational Ufe, and bound hearts to himself when the 
demand for free religion and a creedless organization 
threatened to break the ranks of the Unitarian fold. One 
derives from the book a vivid idea of the condition of Boston 
Unitarianism during the last twenty- five years. 

Emerson^s Works: PoemSy Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches. Miscellanies^ by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

These three volumes conclude the new and complete edi- 
tion of Emerson's writings, and contain a large amount of 
new matter. All is new, indeed, except the poems which 
belong to the earlier editions. The new poems occupy about 
seventy pages and are of a scrappy character, often mere 
fragments, and yet including some bright and valuable 
pieces like ^* Walden," and the considerable poem, entitled, 
*'The Poet." Emerson's fame does not rest on his poetry. 
He did not consider himself a poet, and in the prince ele- 
ments of poetry he was certainly deficient, but in another 
sense he was a great imaginative author, and all his writ- 
ings are full of poetic insight and power. He had the 
vision and faculty divine but wanted the accompUshment of 
verse. His fame, therefore, rests upon his prose, and this 
fame is enriched, it can hardly be said to be increased, by 
the two volumes which are now added to previous editions of 
his writings. They do not differ in substance or literary 
quality from the essays upon which his reputation was won. 
The Lectures and Biographical Sketches contain his nota- 
ble essays on ^* Character," ''Education," '^ Perpetual 
Forces," *' The Superlative," *' The Preacher," and " The 
Sovereignty of Ethics. " The volume also includes some of 
his finest purely literary work, such as the biography of 
Dr. Ezra^ Ripley and the '* Historic Notes of Life and Let- 
ters in New England." The final volume of Miscellanies 
brings together his memorable utterances on all sorts of oc- 
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casionSy and gives a better idea of the political and social 
opinions of the Concord author than is to be found else- 
where. In one of his speeches before the Free Religious 
Association occurs the following characteristic passage: 

It is the praise of our New Testament that its teachings go to the honor 
and benefit of humanity — that no better lesson has been taught or incarnated. 
Let it stand, beautiful and wholesome, with whatever is most like it in the 
teaching and practice of men; but do not attempt to elevate it out of humanity 
by saying, ' This was not a man/ for then you confound it with the fables of 
every popular religion, and my distrust of the story makes me distrust the 
doctrine as soon as it differs from my own belief. 

Emerson enters easily into the category of American 
authors, and this edition of his writings is a fitting tribute 
to their value. 

The Orounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. By 
George P. Fisher, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1883. 

This is a notable, and on the whole a successful and most 
useful work. While some portions of the argument might 
have lleen more strongly and prominently put, if the work 
had been written by a Churchman, yet there is nothing in 
it antagonistic to the Church's true position. The author 
Writes in the tone and feeling, and with the whole cast of 
thought, of a Churchman. What is also of great value to 
the book is, that the author shows entire familiarity with 
the varied squadrons of the motley army which has at- 
tacked Christianity in modem times, and his easy mode of 
dealing with each in- its turn shows, that, in this book, he 
has not been cramming to get up a subject for the making of 
a respectable volume, but is only drawing off in book form 
the ripened and settled convictions of many years of study. 
Moreover, the style i^ clear, simple and very readable, and 
We trust that the volume will be extensively read. 

The Hymns of Martin Luther, Set to their Original Mel- 
odiesy with an English Version. Edited by Leonard 
WooLSEY Bacon, assisted by Nathan H. Allen. Pub- 
lished in Commemoration of the Four Hundredth Anni- 
^^ersary of Luther's Birthday, November 10, 1483. New 
York. By Charles Scribner's Sons, 1883. 
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makes the author unconsciously unfair to the facts of the 
Christian religion. The antagonism to Christianity, however, 
ought not to prevent these essays from being taken at their 
full value. They indicate the way in which a fresh and 
strong mind grasps some of the greatest problems in science 
and reUgion, and are very suggestive productions. The 
tribute to the memory of the late Charles Darwin is the 
most graceful portion of the book. Mr. Fiske is a strong 
and forcible rather than an imaginative writer. Facts and 
figures in the material and social forces of the world are the 
subjects most congenial to his active and logical mind. 

Tennyson's In Memoriam: Its Purpose and Structure, 
By John F. Genung. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Careful and delicate criticism like that to be traced in this 
volume is of tener found with English than with American 
writers. Mr. Genung has studied In Memoriam as related 
to its age, to the growth of the poet's mind, and to the pur- 
pose of the poem itself, but much the largest portion of the 
essay is devoted to an analysis of its stinicture. He rises to 
the conception of the poem as an organic whole. He sur- 
passes Frederick Robertson and Dr. Alfred Gatty, the pre- 
vious commentators, in that they have only given surface 
explanations of its meaning, while Mr. Genung has aimed 
to understand the mood in which it was written, and shows 
why it is the chief religious poem of the century. This 
study is both comprehensive and minute. He enters 
through imaginative sympathy into the hidden meaning of 
the poet, and has interpreted the poem in a way that adds 
something to the enjoyment of those who are already 
familiar with it. In Memoriam^ at this distance of time^ 
needs the comment here added in explanation of its purpose 
and character, and Mr. Genung can rightly claim that he 
has made his book the inseparable companion of those who 
claim to be special students of the poem. His analysis is 
clear; his comment is intelligent and sympathetic; his criti- 
cal judgments are always fair; and his spiritual intuitions 
enable him to correctly interpret Mr. Tennyson's purpose. 
His essay contains almost the best work^f its kind that has 
been done by any American writer. 
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HOBART COLLEGE, Geneva, New York. 

Expenses. — ^Tuition, $50 per year; Contingents, $25; Room Rent (includes light and heat), 
'rom $1.25 to $1.50 per week; Matriculation, $5. Term Bills payable semi-annually, the 
irst week in each term. ^ 

Scholarships. — ^There are twenty-three Ayrault Scholarships, yielding $100 each; Tuition 
"emitted to students for the Ministry of the P. E. Church ; also to others who may need it, 
m presenting: proper testimonials to the President. There are other Scholarships which 
rield from $60 to $130 annually. 

The Trinity Term began September 13th; the Epiphany and Easter Term begins January 
loth. Commencement occurs June 26th, 1884. For Catalogues, &c., apply to 

H. L. SMITH, Acting: President. 

RACINE COLLEGE, Racine, Wisconsin. 

First Warden, Dr. JAM£S DeKOY£N. 

Report of Last Visitation Committee of Bishops : "Racine Qrammar School and College 
are in admii'able order, and are justly entitled to the confidence and support of the Church 
and public at large. ^* Appeal is made for the Endowment of this Institution as the true 
Memorial of Dr. DeKoven. Contributions of any amoimt received. Easter Term opens 
January 17th. Address 

Rev. ALBERT ZABRISKIE GRAY, s.t. d., Warden. 

ISr^SHOT^H HOUSE. 

Candidates for Priests' Orders Prepared for Ordination. 

Rkv. a. D. COLE, D. D., President and Pastor, and PETER HUBBELL, Professor of 
Pastoral Theology; Rkv. L. A. KEMPER, D. D., Professor of Exegesis, Biblical Literature 
and Hebrew; Rkv. WM. ADAMS, D.- D., Professor of Systematic Divinity; Rkv. T. M. 
RILEY, M. a., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Annual Term opens Sept. 29th, 1883. 
Address: 

Bey. A. D. COLE, D. D., Nashotah, Wis. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Gambler, Ohio. 

The Seminary course is open to Candidates for Orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
ftQd to all other persons who may give sufficient evidence of moral and religious character. 

Necessary expenses are from $150 to $200 per session of thirty-four weekri. 

No charge is naade for instruction, room rent, permanent furniture or use of Library. 

The Seminary confers d^rees after a successful completion of the full course of study. 
Hie course embraces all the studies usual in Theological Seminaries, besides a course of 
Instruction in Missions. Special attention is given to reading and composition of sermons. 

For further information address 

Bt. Kev. G. T. B£:D£I<I<, D. D., President. 

** — - - - — ■ 

CH URCH SCHOO L. 

IRS. SYLYANOS REED'S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 

For Young Ladies and Children, 

Nos. 6 and 8 East 53d Street, 

^et. Sth and Madison Aves., {Central Park) N. T. 

The Collegiate Course of Study is equivalent to that of the School of Arts in Established 
killegeBj and a better preparation for the future lives of women. Studies elective after 
rst year. Primary and Preparatory Classes receive faithful and careful training. French 
>id German Lianguages and Literature a prominent feature of the school. 

Every pupil is imder the personal supervision of Mrs. Reed, who resides in the same 
Uilding. To those who desire their daughters to be trained in the graces and gifts of 
Christian Womanhood, Mrs. Reed offers every influence which can be brought to bear. 
^e sanitary arrangements of the building are unsurpassed, and Mrs. Reed mentions with 
nutitude, that since the foundation of the School there has never been a death among the 
hoarding Scholars, nor a case of serious illness. The 20th year will begin October 3d, 1884. 
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THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOLS, 

GARDEN CITT, LONG ISLAND. 

The Rt. Rkv. A. N. LTTTLEJOHN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

The Rev. T. STAFFORD DROWNE, D.D., AcnNG Waedkn. 

ST. PAUL'S, FOR BOYS. 

The Rby. WILLIAM B. FRISBT, A.M., 8.T.B., Head Master. 

ST. MARY'S, FOR GIRLS. 

Miss H. CARROLL BATES, Principal. 
The Academic year begins on the Third Wednesday of September, For particulars, ad- 



dress the Acting Warden, Garden City, Long Island. 



SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 

FARIBAULT, MINN. 

Bo^ receive constant personal care, wholesome discipline and very thorough instruction. 
The Church Service enters into the daily Uf e and training of the boys. Special care is given - 

FITTING BOYS FOB EASTEBN COLI^EGES. 

Illustrated Catalogue Gives Full Particulars. 

The Rev. J. DOBBIN, Rector. 

CHARLIER INSTITUTE. 

ON CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY. 

BOARDING AKD DAT SCHOOL FOR BOTS AND TOUNG lEN OF 7 TO 20. 

Prepares them for all colleges, scientific schools, West Point, Naval Academy and Business. 
French, German, Spanisli spoken and taught thoroughly. 
New Building erected purposely, a model of its kind. 

The prospectus contains full details. Bible read every day. Pupils attend St. Thomas's 
Church. Thirty-first year will begin September 20th, 1884. 

Prof. £LIK CHABLIEB, Director. 

ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

SING SING, NEW YORK. 



RKV. J. BRKCKKNRIDQK GIBSON, D. D. 

THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR WILL BEGIN ON 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th, 1884. 

S. AUSTIN'S SCHOOL, NEW BRIGHTON, 

Stettoarx Isletanci- 

This is a School of the highest class preparing boys for any Coll^^e or for Business Life. 

TERIVtS, ^SOO. 

Rector— Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER (Univ. of London). Assistants— Rev. G. E. 
CRANSTON (Brown's); Rev. B. S. LASSITER (Princeton); Mr. S. WYLIE (Harvard) 
and others. Present number of scholars about sixty. To secure admission, applica- 
tion should be made at least three months in advance, as every vacancy is filled for 
the present term. For prospectus or information, address 

Bev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, West New Brighton, Staten Island, New York. 

ST. MARGARET'S 
DIOCE8A-]Sr SCHOOL for OIRLS. 

WATERBURY, CT. 

Tha Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector. 

NINTH YEAR. 
The location, upon a hillside, with extensive grounds, is pleasant and beautiful, com- 
bining city advantages with much of the freedom of the coun&y. The building is spadoos 
aiid attractive, and heated throughout by steam. The number of boarding pu^Sis Is fitted. 
For particulars apply to the Rector. 
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ST. AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 

A CHUBOH SCHOOL FOB GIBliS, 

From the Kindeigarten to therHarrard post-graduate course, under the constant personal 
supervision of the Bishop of Albany. Terms (Music and Painting the only extras), $850 a 
year, with $25 entrance fee. The thirteenth year began September 21st. 

Apply to ST. AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, N. T. 

\ BISHOPTHORPE, 

A Boarding-School for Girls, 

BETHLEHEM, PENN. 



Number of Scholars limited. Beginning of School Term, September 19, 1888. 

The Rt. Rev. M. A. Db W. HOWE, D.D., President of the Board of Trustees. 

For Cfaxsulars, address Miss FANNY I. WALSH, Pnncipal. 

POUCHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY, 

Bev. D. G. WBIGHT, S.T.D., Beotor. 

The teachers in the several departments are accomplished and experienced. The 
facilities for a thorough and flnisned education are second to none, while no effort is 
spared to nuike Uiis a 

Refined, Christian, and Happy Home for Girls preparing for Life's Work. 

For circulars containing Terms, References, etc, please address 

TSE JtECTOn, TOTIGSKEETSIE, N. T. 

m 

ST. MARY'S HALL, 

FABIBAULT, MINN. 

m. Bev. M, B. WSIJPJPZE, I>.I>., Miss C, B, BUBCHAN, 

Rector. Principal. 
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ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL. 

Founded by the Bct. Theodore Irving, Uu, D. 

Eaeventh Year— October 8, 1883—21 and 23 West Thirty-Second Street, New York City, 
' between Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG UDIES AND CHILDREN. 

Mrs. THEODOBS: IBYING. 
Miss L. I. HOWE. 

SISTERS OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST. 



St John Baptist Boarding School for Young Ladies, 

931 X!, 17th 8t,, X. T, Address the Sister in Charge. 

ECLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 
Address the Sister in charge Chim;h Workroom, 233 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
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Teuth and Oountee-Teuth. 

A Series of Essays on The Trinity in Unity; The 
God-Man; Jehovah and Azazel; Predestination 
and Free Will ; Faith and Works ; Jtistification 
and Sanctification ; The Death and the Resur^^ 
rection of Christ; Revelation and Inspiration ; 
Scripture and Tradition ; The Slain Victim ana 
the Pure Offering; Christ and the Church. 

James Pott. - - - 50 Cents. 



The Question of the Day. 

What is the Bible ? 

Why was it Written ? 

How is it to be Read? 

James Pott. - - - 50 Cents. 



The Ohueohman's Hand-Book. 

A Complete Guide for Rectors, Wardens and Vestry- 
men, Candidates for Orders, and Standing Com- 
mittees. Thomas Whittaker. - - - $1.00. 



McSHANE BELIi FOUNDRY 

Manufacture those celebrated ^ells and Chimes for Churches^ 
Tower Clocks, So,, <§c« Prices and catalogues sent free. 

Address, H. McSHANE & €0.^ B«&tiinL<(st^ IL^ 
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The Church Eclectic, Monthly, 

PUBI.ISH£D AT UTICA, NEW YORK. 

Rev, W. T, Gibson, D,D.y Editor, formerly of the^^Gosi^tlM.tsstTigtXj' 

$3 PER ARRUR. TO RISSIORtRIES ARD CtRDIDtTES FOR ORDERS, $2. 

Established in 1873. 

Its avowed purpose to " Restore the Theology of the Incarnation," 
the true doctrine of the Holy Catholic Church and its Sacraments, 
by which the Holy Ghost brings man to Christ and Christ to man; 
as against Rationalism in Religion and Materialism in Science. 

It reprints the best articles of the Church Quarterly Review 
and other English periodicals. It has also original contributors, 
among whom have been Drs. DeKoven, Ayrault, Ewer ; Drs. Dix, 
Hoppin, Elmendorf, Richey, Hopkins and many others. 

Each number has a department of Correspondence and Church 
Work, besides 12 pages of Editorial Summaries and Notes on 
literature, foreign and home news, &c. 

The American Church alone in Christendom, calls upon its laity 
to legislate on doctrine, discipline and worship. Ought the laity 
to neglect Church literature, and confine their reading to secular 
papers ? 

Now in its Xlth year, this Magazine has enlisted the cordial 
support of many of our most influential Bishops and other clergy. 



NEW YORK OFFICES : 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper Union, J as. Pott, 12 Astor Place. 



Upright and Square Pianos 

Are celebrated for their great Durability, Powerful, Rich, Pure and 
Sympathetic Tone. Prices as low as possible with the best of 
workmanship. 

WAREROOMS, 23 UNION SQUARE, 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF RECTORS, CHURCH- 
WARDENS, AND VESTRYMEN IN THE AMER- 
ICAN CHURCH. By the Rev. Henry Mason Baum. 
345 pages. $1.50. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

From the Churchman, 

A book like this — and nothing better of the kind, as we are aware, can 
be found — ought to be in the hands of evei^ clergyman and every parish 
officer. A vast amount of friction might be savea in the working of our 
Church machinery if men only knew how it ought to run. Misunder- 
standings and difficulties between rectors and the people freauently arise 
from ignorance of their mutual and respective rights and duties. Mr. 
Baum gives the laws of the Church, the opinions of learned writers, and 
likewise the decisions of the courts, both ecclesiastical and civil, in the 
more important cases which have arisen. The author, from the very na- 
ture of the case, labored under many and peculiar difficulties, but he has 
succeeded remarkably well. His book will serve both as a guide and as 
an educator, for it gives not only rules, but also principles. We hope that 
it will find its way to every parish, and that Churchmen will study it. 

From the Standard, 

To make use of a hackneyed expression, but in this case perfectly ap- 
propriate, this is an exhaustive treatise on the subject to which it refers. 
We have examined it very carefully, and have not found any mistakes and 
incorrect statements, any opinions that do not seem to be well sustained 
by authorities that demand respect. Cases that have occurred in which 
important questions have been settled are given from the reports, and all 
important questions about vsrhich there may be two opinions, and that 
have been judiciously deterniined, are to be found here. It would appear 
to any one that carefully looks into the matter, and gives the book any- 
thing deserving the name of careful examination, that the author, if a 
priest now, was a lawyer once, or must have had a legal training^ or a very 
decided bias for legal criticism. We believe that Mr. Baum nad been 
admitted to the bar and practised law before he took Holy Orders. That 
accounts for the interest manifested in the undertaking of the subject, and 
for the ability with which it has been carried out. A full table of contents 
and a copious index add to the value, and materially increase the facility 
for using this work. 

From the Living Church, 

Mr. Baum's book contains a vast amount of information on a large va- 
riety of topics. The author's study of the subject has been extensive and 
his arrangement of his material is lucid and convenient. He has drawn 
largely on Dr. Hawks and Judge Hoffman for the opinions expressed, 
showing, we think, a general preference for the latter, which we do not 
altogether approve. He also gives large quotations from reports and 
judgments in cases heretofore decided in the history of the Church, such 
as would not be accessible to the ordinary student. Taken as a whole, it is 
a work of real and permanent value, and compresses into a very small space 
a really large and valuable amount of elementary information. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 

AMERICAN CHURCH REVIEW ASSQCVKWQW^ 

JP. O. Sox. 1830, 'K«>^«y' 'Xoi'Vc. 
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THOMAS V7HITTAKZR 

HAS JUST PUBIilSHED : 

Notes on the Late Bevision of the New Testament. 

By DANIEL R. GOODWIN. D.D., LL.D. 8vo, doth, $2.00. 



SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY AND SOOLAL. 

By FREDERICK SAUNDERS, author of " Evenings with the Sacred Poets," 
etc. Popular edition. Illustrated, small, 4to, cloth, $2.00: gilt edges, $2.50. 

"One of the most delightful series of essays in our lang^uage." — The Albion, 
**A delightful companion for all seasons and for all occasions." — Boston Traveler. 
•* It is emphatically a book to buy." — The New York Times, 



OHUECH LAW. 

Suggestions on the Law of the P. E. Church ; Its Sources and Scope. By the 
Hon. JOHN W. ANDREWS. i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 



PAULINE OHAEITY. 

Discourses on the Thirteenth Chapter of the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians. By the Rev. JOSEPH CROSS, D.D., LL.D. i2mo, cloth, with por- 
trait, $1.50. 

SERMONS ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 

By RANDOLPH H. McKIM, D.D. i2mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper binding, 40 
cents. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 

THEIR ARCHITECTURE, SYMBOLISM AND HISTORY. Compiled by 
E. W. BOYD. Square i8mo, cloth, limp, red edges, 60 cents. 

** Everybody in these days goes or may go to England, and when there will wish 
to visit its stately cathedrals, some of which have come down to us from the early 
days of Christianity. All such, and others, if there are any who stay at home, will 
welcome this little manual. It is compiled by Miss E. W. Boyd, of Albany, from 
the best sources, and gives much information touching these venerable piles." — The 
Churchman. 

A DAILY TEXT-BOOK. 

Containing a brief selection for Every Day in the Year, from the Imitation of Christ 
By THOMAS A. KEMPIS. Edited by W. E. Winks. Square i8mo, red 
line, vellimi, gilt top, $1.25. 

"The Imitation of Christ, first published in i486, has, it is said, passed through 
a thousand editions; it has been a favorite manual with Christians of every name. 
Mr. Whittaker has given us selections from it for Every Day in the Year, in a most 
elegant form. " — The Churchman, 

NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 

A I<OTing Sister. A Story for Big Girls. By Mrs. W. J. Hays, xamo, $z.oo. 

Grace Darling : the Heroine of the Fame Isles. By Eva Hope. lamo, $x.oo. 

<* Not My Way ; " or. Good out of Bvll. A Story. By T. M. Browne, xamo, $x.oo. 

The Three Chums. By M. L. Ridley, author of ^* Our Captain.'* f x.oo. 

Stories from English History. By Louise Creighton. f x.25. 
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THE LEADING GHDRGH MUSIC BOOKS 

iOf to-day are contained in the Spiritual Songs Series, edited and compiled by the 
pRev. Charles S. Robinson, D. D., and published by the Century Co., of New York. Dr. 
iRobinson's famous ' ' Songs for the Sanctuary " has been for many years the leading book 
^Presbyterian and Congregational churches; but since the issue of Spiritual Songs in 
I79, adoptions of * * Songs for the Sanctuary " have given place to the newer works, 
lurches now using "Songs for the Sanctuary" can make favorable arrangements to 
)t Spiritual Songs and receive a considerable allowance for their old books. No 
ter work than ''Songs for the Sanctuary " will be taken. We publish this, and are 
itantly having orders for second-hand copies. 
The books of the Spiritual Songs Series are as follows: 






SPIEITUAL SONGS FOE OHUEOH AND OHOIB, 

tmtaining 1,086 hymns and 509 tunes, pronounced by Rev. Dr. Cuyler **the best hymn 
d tune book in America." In this opinion hundreds of prominent clergymen unite. 
Prices to Churches, circulars, and specimen copies are sent to pastors on request. 

SPIEITUAL SONGS FOE SOCIAL WOESHIP. 
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This work is an abridgment of the larger one by the same author, containing the 
LS and tunes of that book best suited to social meetings, with some valuable additions, 
it contains hymns for all the ordinances, it can be used to excellent advantage in 
lurches where a more expensive book cannot be afforded. It is already in use in hun- 
of such churches, to the entire satisfaction of pastors and people. A new edition 
just been issued, containing several additional indexes, with doxologies, etc. Rev. 
'. Howard Crosby says of Spiritual Songs for Social Worship: ** It seems to me 
meet every want." The hymn and tune edition, cloth-bound, with red edges, costs but 
IK> cents in quantities, and a hymn-book can be had at 20 cents. Send for particulars. 

SPIEITUAL SONGS FOE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.' 

The verdict of thousands of pastors, superintendants, and other Sabbath-school 
Workers, who in many cases have used this book for nearly three years, places it at the 
%ery head of all the works of its class. It has become the standard. It does not grow 
Bid. It is means of education. The Interior says: " We know of no other book so ex- 
■ellent." Rev. Henry B. Roberts, of Providence, R. I., says: ** It is the book for which 
BUT Sabbath-schools have been waiting." Prices, in quantities, in full cloth (red cloth and 
■td edges), 40 cents; in boards, covered with red paper, 30 cents; hymn edition, full 
Kbth, 20 cents. Send for circular. A single copy of the cloth-bound tune edition sent as 
n sample for 25 cents. 

BOOKS FOE EESPONSIVE EEADING. 

We publish two works of this class; The Psalter, containing selections from the 
^Salms, with a few chapters from Isaiah, arranged to be read alternately by minister and 
3^1e (price 40 cents); and Selections for Responsive Reading, a new compilation 
.*>de by Rev. Dr. Robinson, containing selections from various parts of the Scriptures, 
'^^f^kaily arranged (price 35 cents). Either of the above can be had, bound with our 
^«ymn and tune books, at an advance of 20 cents on the cloth editions of the latter. Send 
^ specimen pages. 

THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17TH St., New York, N. Y. 
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New Books and New Editions. 



THE NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIF 

WORLD. By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.C.E., F.G.8. 414 
edition. $1.50. 

KROIvI THK I^RKSS: 

** We strongly commend this volume to the attention of all who wish to » 
tions treated with wide knowledge and profound earnestness."— London S, 

** We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the most able and intc 
the relations which exist between natural science and spiritual life.** — Idtera 

** The theory it announces may almost be termed a discovery.— u^berdeen 

** The book is a defence of doctrines of the Faith from a standpoint a 
make a new departure in apologetics." — New York Herald. 

** This is every way a remarkable work, worthy of the thoughtful stuc 
interested in the great question now pending as to the relations of natural s( 
religion ... A mine of practical and suggestive illustrations." — Living 

** The author reveals a masterly acquaintance with all departments of n 
tion and communicates his thoughts to us in a style which is remarkable al: 
and its simplicity."— r/ie Scotsman. 

" Too much cannot be said in praise of it, and those who fail to read it wi] 
loss. Possesses a deep interest on every page."— r/ie Churchman. 

CATHOLIC DOGMA THE ANTIDO 

DOUBT. By the Rt. Rev. W. E. McLAREN, D.D., Bish. 

Designed to strengthen wavering minds and lead to a strong belief in the 
** It is the strongest argument which has ever been made for'the authorii 
&c. — Chicago Tribune. 
** Of this book we would only say, read it."— C?iurcft Standard. 

THE PRIESTS' BOOK. By Rev. frank i 

D.D., Dean of All Saints Cathedral, Albany. 

** An Office Manual for the Parish Priest, which will supply a real i 
work." 

CHURCH HISTORY TO COUNCIL OF 

CEDON. A.D. 451. Bv CHR. WORDSWORTH, Bishoj 
-Four volumes. Price $8.50. 

** The most important contribution to Church history of the past d 
Standard. 

" We rise from its perusal not only instructed by its learning but edif 
— Churchman. 

** I am loth to lay down my pen when commending a book with which ] 
deeply interested. — Bishop Bedell^ Ohio. 

DR. GEIKIE'S HOURS WITH THE : 

OR. SCRIPTURE IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN DI8CC 
KNOWLEDGE. Each volume complete in itself, with copu 
illustrations. 12mo. cloth, beveled. Per vol., $1.50. 

** Beyond criticism."— CAurcfeman. 
" Full of rich and varied learni n g."— iV. Y. Herald. 

GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MAT 

With Notes by Rev. M. F. SADLER. Cloth, 12mo. 4d4 p 
Price $2.50. Contains a valuable introduction, 40 pp., on ti 
sources of the four Gospels. 

PAPAL CLAIMS IN THE LIGHT OF 

TURE AND HISTORY. With Introductory by the Bishop i 
200 pp. 75c. t 

SISTERHOOD LIFE AND WOMANS' 

IN THE MISSION FIELD OF THE CHURCH. By 
ALLEN B. WEBB, D.D. Price 75c., net. 

12 ASTOR PLACE, BROADWAY, NEW : 
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HUGH DAVEY EVANS, LL. D. 

HUGH DAVEY EVANS, 'Uhe first layman of his 
land," as Bishop Pinkney once ventured to call 
him,* was born in the town of Baltimore, on the 26th of 
April, 1792. He died in the same city on the 16th of July, 
1868. His life was thus almost contemporaneous with the 
existence of our Church in this country as an independent 
hodji and few men — ^none in fact besides Seabury, White 
and Dr. Wm. Smith — are more closely identified with its 
growth and history. 

Bishop Pinkney, by his rather extravagant phrase, ob- 
viously did not mean that Dr. .Evans was the most dis- 
tinguished American of his time not in Holy Orders. He 
meant that no lay Churchman had ever been held in higher 
esteem as a member of our councils, as a theological writer 
and editor, and as an unflinching supporter of Church 
principles on every occasion throughout his long life. This 

* In a sermon preached in S. Paurs, Baltimore, at the Institution of the 
Rev. J. 8. B. Hodges, D.D., as Rector. 
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high eulogium waB expressed in more measured, but not 
less emphatic, language by his life-long friend. Bishop 
Whittingham, who thus spoke of the death of Dr. Evans 
to the Convention of Maryland in 1869 : 

And of our laity, too, the senior member of this body, who had been 
returned to it for almost an ordinary life time with few and short interrup- 
tions, and had again and again represented us in the General Oonyention— 
Hugh Davby Eyans, of S. Paul's parish in this city — fell asleep in Jesus, 
after only a few hours' serious illness, in last July. This Conyention needs 
no testimony from me to the inestimable value of his Christian character and 
influence. His name, known and honored in our Mother Church almost as in 
our own, will go down to posterity in association with those of Nelson and 
Watson, Wilberforce and Alexander Knox, as an illustrious example of those 
teaching laymen who from time to time shine forth in adornment of the doc- 
trine of Christ, by vindication in their own persons of the rights and obliga- 
tions of the universal priesthood in His Apostolic Body, the visible Church on 
earth. 

The life of such a layman well deserves to be brought 
before Churchmen, though it really demands for adequate 
treatment something better than a short sketch like the 
present. The materials for the purpose consist of the 
numerous writings of Hugh Davey Evans, the journals of 
the Maryland and the General Conventions, and especially his 
own interesting autobiographic Recollections^ a manuscript 
copy of which, made by the author himself, is in the pos- 
session of the present writer, together with other valu- 
able relics handed over to him by Dr. Evans's executor. 
These Recollections will be freely used in these pages. 

The account of his birth and descent had best be given 
in his own simple style: 

I was bom, says he, in the city, then town, of Baltimore, on the 26th 
day of April, 1792. My father, whom I never knew, was a merchant in a 
small way, and unfortunate in business. His name was Joseph Evans; he 
was a native of Wilmington, Delaware, of Welsh extraction through his 
father, and English through his mother. His paternal great-grandfather 
came over with William Penn, and settled, under grants from him, in what 
is now Cecil County, Maryland, where his descendants were long respectable. 
The family in the male line, is, I believe, except for me, extinct. 

My grandfather. George Evans, was a deacon among the Baptists. His 
wife, ray grandmother, was a Quakeress. Her name was Rachel Gilpin. 
She could trace her descent from a brother of Bernard Gilpin, the " Apostle of 
the North," and one of her lineal ancestors was an officer under Cromwell at 
Worcester. 
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My mother was a native of Philadelphia, and was descended from all 
the nations which inhabit Great Britain, except, perhaps, the Scotch High- 
landers. Her maiden name was Elizabeth Wilcox Davey. Her father, after 
whom I was called, was a native of Londonderry in Ireland. 

Mrs. Evans was a Churchwoman, but in consequence of 
Mr. Joseph Evans's connection with the Baptists, their 
son Hugh was not baptized till h^ was about three years 
old. The Sacrament was administered by the Rev. Joseph 
G. J. Bend, the rector of S. Paul's parish, Baltimore. 
In the same church he was confirmed by Bishop Claggett, 
when he was just seventeen years old. The original cer- 
tificate, on a faded yellow piece of paper, quite worn away 
in some places, is now lying before the writer. It is 
dated 29th of May, 1809, and bears the clearly written 
signature *'Tho. Jno. ClXggett, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Maryland.'' Test^ Jos. G. J. Bend. 
Dr. Evans did not become a communicant xmtil about teri 
years later. 

Everybody knows that it is possible to go to school and 
college and university without getting educated after all, 
while on the other hand, some men manage to attain 
great intellectual development without any of these advan- 
tages. How these results are accomplished — how the 
bricks get made, apparently without straw — is always an 
interesting matter. Let us hear Hugh Davey Evans's own 
account of his early bringing up; the quotation, though 
long, is too interesting and characteristic to abridge: 

My earliest instructions of all sorts, I received from my mother, who was a 
woman of a strong, but uncultivated mind. I could read so early that I can- 
not remember when books were not my chief pleasure. Before I was eight 
years old I read books written for men, and had acquired a stock of general 
information verjp unusual at my age. The first man's book which I read was 
an anonymous translation of Livy, to which I was attracted by having met, in 
a school book, with the story of the Horatii and Curatii. 

This gave me a taste for history which has never left me, and has had much 
to do with the formation of my intellectual character. In what is called school- 
learning, I had studied English grammar very well for my age and had learned 
a very little geography, but had gone no further. 

The religious instruction which I had received was sound but defective, 
and was, as I have said, somewhat tinctured by Puritanism, though it did not 
include the self-confidence and insubordination, which are among the worst 
portions of that system. The instruction was sound though defective. It was 
very much the same with the affirmative teaching of our Low Church breth- 
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Ten, but included no negations, though many things were omitted. But after 
all the Church Catechism was its basis. 

My moral education was a great deal better; the virtues of truth, fidelity, 
and integrity were impressed upon me by constant precept and example. 
Submission to authority I was taught by a kind, but strict discipline. Fru- 
gality I learned from necessity. I have now completed my seventieth year, 
and have never been in other than very narrow circumstances. My mother 
was poor, and I was made aware of the fact at a very early age. In that and 
other matters, I was her confidant, while I was still only a child. 

At eight years old I went, for the first time, to school. The expense of my 
education was defrayed by my mother's brother, Alexander W. Davey, so 
long as he lived, which was until March, 1808. I was first sent to what was 
really a girls* school, although a very few little boys were admitted, I was 
sent there that I might be taught to write, a thing which no one has yet been 
able to do for me. I remained at this school only two months, and I believe 
learned nothing. This was in the spiing of 1800. In the fall of the same 
year, having spent the intervening time in the country, I was put to school 
to Mr. Samuel Brown, who kept one of the two best boys' schools in Balti- 
more. I remained with him imtil I had received all the school education 
which it was the will of Providence that I should receive, with the exception 
of one interval of a few weeks. 

In 1805, at the age of thirteen, he was withdrawn from 
school on account of the state of his health, and was never 
able to return or to go to college. He never studied Greek 
(for which he was afterward very sorry) but had read a 
good deal of Latin, having gone, under Mr. Brown, as far 
as the Epistles of Horace, and the Orations of Cicero. His 
instructions had been so thorough that after a disuse of 
thirty years he found that he could still read Latin, and he 
did read a great deal of it in his various theological studies. 
The account he gives of his self-educaton after leaving 
school is interesting in itself, and is a fair specimen of his 
simple, unaffected style: 

It is perhaps proper to say something, in this place, of the formation of my 
intellectual character. My school training, as I have already said, was con- 
fined to Latin. In Greek I failed, and in Mathematics beyond a little arith- 
metic I was never tried. But before I left school, and indeed before I went 
there, I had become very fond of books, and have always continued so. For 
science I never had any tasle and I read no language but English. But Eng- 
lish books, not scientific, 1 read greedily and rapidly, chiefly history and voy- 
ages and travels. 

The Baltimore Library was the source from which I drew the books which 
I devoured. It was a joint-stock institution in which my uncle had left me a 
share. The Librarian was the Abbe De Persigny, a French emigrant, with 
whom I believe I was rather a favorite. When I was about twelve years old I 
asked my mother what History of England I mi^ht read. She told me to ask 
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M. De Persigny,' in her name, to recommend one. When I delivered the message 
he was conversing with Dr. Bend, who was not only our parish clergyman, but 
an intimate friend of my mother. The Librarian referred to him; he suggested 
Hume, The answer was a French shrug and the remark, "He is your par> 
iflhioner, not mine." ''You may ti*ust him," said Dr. Bend. I did not 
understar.d the precise difficulty, but I was not a little proud that I was 
thought trustworthy. 

My reading in works of fiction was in boyhood restrained by authority, and 
very limited. As I approached manhood the restraints were released and I 
became a great reader of such things. There are none of long continued repu- 
tation in our language which I have not read. The number of those of no 
value which 1 have also read, is very great. I was in the strictest sense of the 
word a desultory reader, for I read without guide or plan, but unlike most 
other desultory readers I read very attentively, and had the habit of observing 
closely and gathering up things which were introduced incidentally, without 
strictly belonging to the main scope of the work. In this way I acquired a tol- 
erably extensive though superficial acquaintance with old-fashioned English 
literature. American literature could hardly be said to exist in my youth. I 
also picked up a considerable amount of what may be called general informa- 
tion, and a pretty good knowledge of history. Polemical theology had been 
a prohibited subject during my years of pupilage, and I never, until it became 
my duty, read much of it; but of sermons, and what may be called practical 
theology, I always read much, and thus learned more of theology than is usu- 
idly known by laymen. 

My professional studies were very differently conducted. I read very 
little and thought much on the subject. As I had not much practice, I had not 
the opportunity of learning much by the examination of particular questions, 
which IB the way in which lawyers generally acquire most of their prof essionid 
knowledge. The consequence was that my learning was far less extensive 
and minute than that of many others. But it was more profound and rested 
more upon principles. This was another great impediment in the way of my 
professional success. The best possible argument from principles weighs less 
with a jury than an authority decided by a respectable court. This is in the 
main right, although I tbink that it is carried too far. 

My mode of studying law strengthened my reasoning faculty, and my mode 
of reading on other subjects, my memory, while my imagination, which was 
naturally the weakest of the three, was left to starve. My memory was much 
aided by another circumstance connected with my mode of study. I never 
took notes. This plan was designed in part to produce that very effect; in 
fact, it was fallen into because I wrote badly and with difficulty— perhaps 
mere laziness had a good deal to do with it ; a further reason was my doing 
everything in as little time as possible. This habit was connected with, but 
did not entirely grow out of a sense of the value of time. I took very few 
notes even in the trial of causes. This I found often inconvenient, as I had 
nothing to show in case of dispute. I find, too, that in writing I am at a dis- 
advantage for want of reference to authorities; I know the fact or the 
quotation, but not where to find it. I may mention in this connection a curi- 
ous fact; it is that, as I grow older, I am more apt to quote, and seem thus to 
have developed a familiarity with Shakespeare, for instance, which I took no 
pains to acquire, and did not imagine myself to possess. 
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Having mentioned my sense of the value of time, I may as well speak of 
the habit of carelessness in dress, amounting to slovenliness, by which I was 
distinguished Jn early life, and of which strong traces still remain. The two 
things were undoubtedly connected, for I valued time chiefly because it might 
be employed in reading. The same feeling was one of the causes of the 
awkwardness which has prevented my learning to do the small duties of life 
properly; though the peculiarity of my vision — ^my two eyes having different 
focuses — and my great nervousness have, no doubt, been cooperating causes. 
Perhaps both these peculiarities had something to do with the retirement from 
society in which I have, for the most part, lived. 

Intercourse with cultivated society is a great means of mental culture. In 
this I was sadly deficient. I mingled little in society. This was partly the 
effect of poverty, partly of the attention which I paid to my mother, who had 
no other resource ; partly of the consciousness of my slovenliness and awk- 
wardness. The society in which I did move was not instructive. Eminent 
men were not common in Baltimore, and to those who were there I had no 
access. Not being in society, I had few opportunities of meeting them, and if 
I had, they would scarcely have taken much notice of an awkward and 
slovenly boy. On my side they would have to encounter a vast amount of 
shyness, compounded of pride, modesty, and awkwardness, and a conscious- 
ness of ignorance of the manners of society. I have seen familiarly very few 
men of much culture and ability, and these chiefly when I was so far advanced 
in life that they were my juniors. 

In 1810, Dr. Evans, then in his 18th year, began the study 
of the law, and was admitted to the bar in 1815. He fol- 
lowed the profession until June, 1856, but never became a 
successful lawyer, if success is to be measured by pecuniary 
profits. This was often remarked upon by his professional 
brethren, who knew his legal learning and his mental 
abiUty. He himself accounted for it in part by his "in- 
ability to speak well in the early part of his career, by his 
not being an adroit man of business, and by his not having 
that general acquaintance in the city, which is so great an 
assistance in both getting and doing business." He con- 
sidered himself also to be deficient '*in that sort of knowl- 
edge of human nature which makes a man skillful in cross- 
examination." Moreover, his editorial occupations in later 
years, and the long illness of his mother, to whom he de- 
voted every spare moment, and whom he nursed with the 
tenderest affection, seriously interfered with his profes- 
sional prospects. He did, however, publish several law 
books which were found useful by students, and which 
added to his reputation. " Evans's Practicey^^ though now 
superseded, is by no means unknown to Maryland lawyers. 
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I must now speak of him in that character on which 
Bishop Whittingham laid such stress — the great layman — 
which is the first thought that his name calls up to 
Churchmen. In 1819, he tells us, it pleased God to recall 
him to reflection (though his early life was without spot of 
immorality or dissipation) by the death of a family connec- 
tion. He became a communicant, and remained a regular 
one until his death. '* One consequence of this change was 
that I studied Hooker, and imbibed from him [mark that, 
for no divine is more frequently quoted by Low Churchmen 
than Hooker] — ^imbibed from him what are called High 
Church principles, though I was not so decided upon the 
doctrines of the Holy Commimion and the Apostolical Suc- 
cession as I now am. I learned these doctrines from Bishop 
Seabury's sermons, a copy of which I bought at the sale of 
Bishop Kemp's books in 1829. I read them immediately, and 
adopted all the doctrines taught in them which I had not 
previously held." No doubt Bishop Whittingham, who 
came to Maryland in 1840, had a powerful influence upon 
Hugh Davey Evans, and strengthened him in his Church 
principles. But the above passage makes it plain that 
Evans had reached his convictions, on independent grounds, 
long before he kn^w the Bishop. He used also to protest, 
laughingly, against being called a ''Puseyite" (though he 
had the highest admiration for Dr. Pusey), on the ground 
that he held his Church principles long before Dr. Pusey 
did, when that divme, in fact, was writing a book (subse- 
quently suppressed) in defense of German theology. 

Dr. Evans's active connection with Chiurch conventions 
began in the year 1828, when he was chosen delegate from 
S. Paul's Parish. In 1827, Bishop Kemp died from an 
accident, the overthrow of a coach, and the fierce contest 
which had raged about his election in 1814 was immediately 
renewed. The interesting history of these events given in 
the Rev. Mr. Brand's "Life of Bishop Whittingham," 
renders it unnecessary to go into much detail. The Rev. 
Dr. Wyatt (of S. Paul's) was expected to be the candidate 
on the High Church side, and the Rev. Dr. Henshaw, then 
Rector of S. Peter's, Baltimore, on the other side. Christ 
Church; which up to this time had been a sort of chapel of 
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ease to S. Paul's, now separated and became an independ- 
ent congregation. '*The friends of Dr. Henshaw in the 
approaching contest for the Episcopate saw that a Low 
Church Eector of Christ Church would be a great point 
gained for them. They conveyed to the minds of the 
prominent men in that congregation the truth that the 
Rev. Dr. John Johns was such a person. He became the 
favorite candidate for the rectorship. I was, on both per- 
sonal and ecclesiastical grounds, in favor of Dr. Wyatt as 
the new Bishop." When, however, the Convention met. 
Dr. Henshaw's friends were both surprised and chagrined to 
find that Dr. Johns, and not Dr. Henshaw, was the choice of 
the Low Church party for the vacant bishopric. Neither 
party, however, under the singular two-thirds rule which 
still prevails in Maryland, could carry an election, and the 
Diocese suffered for the second time, all the evils of bitter 
contention, without having any bishop, from Oct. 28, 1827, 
to Jxme 1st, 1830. On that day the Rev. William Murray 
Stone, D.D., was chosen. His quiet Episcopate ended in 
1837, and the unfortxmate Diocese was again plunged into 
all the excitement of another election — probably one of the 
most hotly contested in the American Church, and full of 
imexpected ups and downs, twists and turns. Dr. Evans 
gives some account of this in his ** Recollections," though 
he did not participate in any manner in the contest. He 
was placed in a painful position; his feelings and wishes 
drew him one way, his sense of duty to the Church another. 
He had made up his mind in the interval between 1830 and 
1837, that his friend and Rector, Dr. Wyatt, for whom he 
had voted in the previous election, would not be the best 
choice for the Episcopate of Maryland, in the condition of 
the Diocese. He feared that Dr. Wyatt's election would re- 
sult in the ultimate triumph of the Low Church party. 

I could not, with these views, vote for him. Nor could I vote for Dr. 
Johns under any circumstances, Besides, I could not vote against Dr. Wyatt, 
or do anything to prevent his election, while I was the delegate from his parish, 
in which I was, perhaps, the only man who did not wish for his election. I 
therefore determined, and announced the determination to my friends in the 
Vestry, that I would not sit in any convention until a Bishop had been chosen. 

The contest was a very different one from the former. Both candidates 
were repeatedly withdrawn, and no less than three persons were chosen 
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Bishop who refused to accept. They were Dr. Eastbum, afterwards Bishop 
of Massachusetts; Bishop Kemper and Dr. Dorr, late Rector of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia. 

It pleased Divine Providence to overrule all these difficulties, and to send 
us Bishop Whittingham, in 1840. For this result, I believe that we were as 
much indebted to Dr. Wjatt as to any other man. I am satisfied that during 
the second contest he did not desire to be Bishop. He withdrew his own 
name as much as he could, finally refused to allow it to be used, and adhered 
to the determination. Dr. Johns withdrew his name several times, and made 
the same declaration that he would not allow it to be used, but he did not ad- 
here to it. The immediate instrument in the election of Dr. Whittingham 
was, however. Dr. Henshaw. He bad opposed him very strongly when he was 
first named by Dr. Wyatt, but Anally became his warm advocate, and secured 
for him the votes of most of the Low Churchmen. 

Hugh Davey Evans, it may be remarked, says he could 
not vote for the excellent and amiable Dr. Johns, for 
Bishop, under any circumstances. Was he therefore, after 
all, imbued (as some said he was) with that evil pai^ty- 
spirit against which he himself protested? Not so. He 
really valued and believed thoroughly in certain fund- 
amental principles. He could not therefore vote for any 
one who must, if honest, do his best to inculcate the con- 
trary of those principles. A sincere free-trader, for example, 
cannot vote to put a protectionist into an ojBfice where he 
would necessarily do just the things that the free-trader 
considers pernicious and unlawful. What is really evil and 
impardonable, either in church or secular poUtics, is to de- 
fame an opponent; to try to make him out a bad man be- 
cause you disagree with him on some disputed question. 
This sort of thing Hugh Davey Evans, in all his discussions, 
could never do, either with tongue or with pen. In this 
respect he was a perfect model to controversiaUsts. 

The election of Bishop Whittingham was followed by a 
temporary lull, but it was soon succeeded, says Dr. Evans, 
by a still more violent outbreak of the evil spirit. The new 
strife was begun by a Sermon entitled ''The Protestant 
Episcopal Pastor,'' by the Rev. Henry Johns, who had 
succeeded his brother as Eector of Christ Church. The ser- 
mon was designed to contradict the teaching of his Bishop 
in a discourse (a very moderate and timid affair some of 
our modem Ritualists would deem it), preached at the in- 
stitution of Dr. Johns, on the *' Priesthood in the Church." 
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In the controversies which now arose in Maryland, and 
to which the attention of the whole Church was drawn 
(partly by the interest felt at that time in every utterance of 
Maryland's remarkable Bishop), Hugh Davey Evans took a 
very prominent part and always on Bishop Whittingham's 
side. In the Trapnell case,* he was Church Advocate, and 
delivered a long and learned speech, which made it plain that 
he was entitled to a foremost place, not only as an ecclesi- 
astical lawyer, but also as a theologian. 

In 1843, Dr. Evans began to do other work for the 
Church, which certainly is not the least important of the 
things for which he is remembered. His own account of it 
is this: 

lu 1843, Mr. Joseph Robinson, a bookseller in Baltimore, conceived the 
idea of a monthly magazine, to be conducted on Church principles and under 
the patronage of Bishop Whittingham. He applied to the Bishop to name an 
editor. The Bishop asked me to act in conjunction with the late Judge Alex- 
ander Contee Magruder, and Mr. Samuel Johnston Donaldson. I did not feel 
at liberty to refuse, and therefore said that I would do so, expecting to fill a yery 
subordinate position. This short conversation gave a new direction to the 
rest of my life. 

The other two gentlemen declined, and I undertook the task of conduct- 
ing 7}he True Catholic as senior Editor. The junior was the Rev. John W. 
Hoffman, who was much younger than I was and had no experience of the 
press. From the first the burden of the editorship rested upon me. Mr. 
Hoffman soon formally retired. The work was continued under my sole 
direction until it reached ten volumes. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Throughout the work I wrote the first article in each number. I wrote 
also most of the Notices of Books. Mr. Hoffman wrote about half of those in 
the first volume, and a very few, not more I think than three or four, were 
afterwards written by other friends. I also wrote the papers headed Ghvrch 
Affaira, and not unfrequently one or more 'Original Papers,' besides the first 
in the number. The contributions of correspondents became fewer and fewer, 
until I was left to depend upon myself and selections. There have been veiy 
few periodical works which came so near being sustained by a single mind.'' 

The True Catholic closed its career in 1856, after an ex- 
istence of fourteen years. The first series consists of ten 
volumes 8vo., the second of four. It is almost impossible 
to speak too highly of the work which was accomplished in 
its day and generation by this once well known periodical. 
It was the most important aid that Bishop Whittingham 

* See Brand's Life of Bishop WhiUingham, Vol. 1, pp. 827 et 8eq, 
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d in spreading the Church principles that he approved, 
d in stimulating thought among his clergy and laity, and 
w^as not long hef ore it had acquired a name and fame 
yond the borders of Maryland. The publication was a 
asiderable venture on the part of Mr. Robinson. It an- 
lated the magazine Uterature that has since become so 
pular and so profitable. There was then no** Harper," 
' ** Putnam," no '* Atlantic," no ** Scribner," no "Lippin- 
tt," — to say nothing of a host of smaller magazines. The 
x)testant Episcopal Church had at that time no important 
mthly or Quarterly. The well-known CmxRCH Review, in 
3ich this memoir appears, was not estabUshed until 1848, 
e years later than the True Catholic. Many of the essays 
those volumes, besides their historical interest, are still 
>rth turning over; are still appUcable to present-day ques- 
>ns. Hugh Davey Evans was eminently a thoughtful, 
reful, solid writer. He wrote as one would expect a 
jvyer to do, but his style was in the cautious, balanced 
sinner of a judge, fairly stating arguments pro and couj 
d then drawing conclusions; he never seemed to write as 
mere advocate or partizan. If sometimes dry, he was al- 
lys clear; his words were remarkably well chosen, and 
e flow of the periods Was harmonious, though embel- 
hment was little thought of. Anything that was 
travagant, or that might remotely suggest the Ameri- 
n spread-eagle, he absolutely detested. Every sentence 
,d ^ meaning, and but one possible meaning, and no sen- 
ace required to be read twice to see what that meaning 
is. The thought intended was conveyed to the mind, as 
e eye took in the words. If there was any difficulty, it 
is in the subject-matter, not in the style. He read and 
ought with great rapidity, but he took unusual pains with 
3 composition. Every page was generally read over by 
m five times before he would allow it to go to press. The 
*ue Catholic was beautifully and accurately printed, Mr. 
)binson, the publisher, understanding his business 
oroughly. Dr. Evans considered Robinson the first cor- 
ctor of the press in Baltimore, Bishop Whittingham being 
e second, while he thought himself entitled to the third 
ace. The handwriting of the editor of the True CatholiCy 
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it may be mentioned, was exceedingly difiScnlt to decipher, 
though never careless. Mr. Robinson could not for many 
years find a compositor who was able to set up Hugh Davey 
Evans's MSS. correctly. In this dilemma his valued friend 
the late Rev. James Moore, then of S. Peter's, Ellicott Mills, 
Md., and more recently of Wooster, Ohio, acted as his 
amanuensis, and in later years, Mr. Robinson's daughter 
acquired a facility in reading and copying his pages. 

Of Hugh Davey Evans's other works we must mention 
Anglican Ordinations^ 2 vols. , 12mo, which gained for him 
some reputation in England; Theophilus AmericanuSy a 
reprint of Bishop Wordsworth's Theophilus Anglicanus, 
with numerous and valuable additions; The Episcopate, 
and last of all The Christian Doctrine of Marriage, 1 
vol., 12mo. All of these except the last are out of 
print. The Christian Doctrine of Marriage was pub- 
lished after his death, by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton 
of New York, in 1870. It is a learned work on which 
the author expended the labors of many years, and in 
which he gives the results of wide reading! In one chap- 
ter — ^that on the difficult question of divorce, the author 
defends both on Scriptural and logical grounds, a theory of 
divorce which has, perhaps, made some Churchmen look 
askance at the treatise. He maintains, without the slight- 
est hesitation or misgiving, that when a divorce a vinculo 
matrimonii has been procured for the cause of adultery, 
hoth parties are at liberty to marry again. '* Logically (he 
says), it is not easy to see how a marriage can exist as to 
one party and not as to the other. If the adulteress is still 
the wife of her injured husband, after he has put her away, 
he must still be her husband, and so unable to take a second 
wife. If she be not his wife, it is not easy to see why she 
should not marry, unless a direct Divine prohibition could 
be found, which is not pretended." (The Christian Doctrine 
of Marriage, Appendix, p. 364.) 

On the other hand, he takes the strictest view in treating 
of the vexed question of marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister. He argues at length that such marriages are for- 
bidden by the Levitical laws, and, therefore, are rightly 
prohibited by the Table of Kindred and Affinity appended 
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to the English Prayer Book, and declared to be obligatory 
in this Church by the House of Bishops in 1808. 

Hugh Davey Evans made his first appearance in the Gen- 
eral Convention in the year 1847. His loyal devotion to the 
Church, his high conception of what a Church Synod 
should be, and above all his unfeigned modesty, which ever 
led him to take the lowest room, made him feel a genuine 
surprise when the word came which seemed to say to him, 
" Friend, go up higher." The cordial welcome that he re- 
ceived, the worship that he had in the presence of them 
that sat at meat with him in council, was a further sur- 
prise; and probably his connection with the General Con- 
vention and the friendships to which it introduced him, 
were among the greatest pleasures and satisfactions of his 
life. Dr. William E. Wyatt, President of the House of 
Deputies, at once placed him on the most important com- 
mittee — that on Canons, where his knowledge and judg- 
ment were immediately appreciated. Without injustice to 
the distinguished names of Dr. Hawks, Dr. Cooper Mead, Dr. 
Craik, Judge Chambers and Judge Hoflfman and others, it 
is probable that he was one of the most useful members 
of that committee until the memorable Convention of 1862. 
That Convention met in New York, in the height of the ex- 
citement of the Civil War. None who heard them will 
ever forget the powerful eloquence of Dr. Hawks and Dr. 
Mahan, against the quasi-poUtical resolutions which, after 
thirteen days of hot discussion, eventually passed. The 
causes which led the Convention of Maryland to reject tem- 
porarily their old and honored lay-deputy will be found re- 
lated with sufficient fullness in the second volume of Mr. 
Brand's *' Life of Bishop Whittingham," which is, on the 
whole, the fairest narrative of those trying times that has 
yet been published. Hugh Davey Evans, however, as he 
assured the present writer, was misunderstood on this 
point. He objected, absolutely and on principle, to any- 
thing that looked like the introduction of poUtics into 
Church synods. He saw clearly from the first, what the 
General Convention of 1862 denied and what that of 1865 in 
effect admitted, that the question between the contending 
sections was a question of politics upon which a Church 
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synod, as such, should not attempt to pronounce an opinion. 
Had he been a member of the Convention of 1862, he would 
have voted, as the rest of the Maryland delegation did, with 
Drs. Hawks, Mahan, and Wm. Cooper Mead. And good com- 
pany, too, he would have been in! The Maryland Conven- 
tion, however, could not then know this, and it cannot 
with fairness be severely blamed for its action. Dr. Evans, 
to his great satisfaction, was re-elected, at the head of the 
poll, to the General Convention of 1868,.but his death in the 
July previous prevented his taking his seat. 

In 1852 he received the degree of LL.D., honoris causa, 
from the College of S. James in Maryland, and became 
Lecturer on Civil and Ecclesiastical Law in that institution. 
It was then the Diocesan College of Maryland, and was a 
place of considerable repute among Churchmen throughout 
the country until it was broken up by the Civil War which 
reached its neighborhood, and, indeed, its very grounds and 
buildings. He valued this honor, and his annual visits to 
the College, where he was a favorite with professors and 
students, proved a genuine source of enjoyment to his sim- 
ple, childlike nature. Especially did he appreciate the warm 
and affectionate friendship of that admirable man, the late 
Bishop Kerf ort, of Pittsburgh, then Eector of the College, 
and one of the ablest and most distinguished of those who 
have devoted themselves to education in America. There 
the present writer learned to know and love him, and he re- 
calls many delightful and instructive hours spent in his com- 
pany. Prof. Joseph H. Coit (now of Concord, N. H.), Prof. 
Passmore (late of Racine) and other members of the Facul- 
ty were also on terms of familiar intimacy with Dr. Evans, 
and greatly did he seem to delight in the new academical 
society in which he spent, as an honored' guest, several 
weeks of every year from 1852 to 1864. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to show that the mem- 
, ory of Hugh Davey Evans is deservedly held in honor. 
There have not been many men like him in the American 
Church, and the growing generation of Churchmen will 
find not a little in his career and writings well worthy of 
study. 

Few were more truly estimable in their private life; few * 
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strove harder to live up to the high ideal that his writings set 
forth. Canon Liddon, in a sermon preached a few weeks 
ago in S. Paul's Cathedral, remarked that the ** effect of faith 
in the unseen world shows itself in every circumstance of 
life. It would govern the disposal of income, for the pri- 
vate account book is the best guide to a man's deepest con- 
victions." This was eminently so in the case of Dr. Evans. 
He was one of the few who kept a regular tithe account, 
and, narrow as his means were, he obligated himself to pay 
at least one tenth of his income into the Lord's Treasury. 
As an illustration of his inflexible integrity and the sensi- 
tiveness of his conscience, the following anecdote ought to 
be told. It shall be given in the words of his intimate 
friend, the Eev. James Moore: 

On one occasion, when I entered his private office, I found him engaged 
over some business papers. In a few moments he tied them up in a bundle 
and deposited them in his desk ; when, turning to me, with his countenance 
lighted up with unmingled gratification, he remarked that he felt very thank- 
ful and comfortable, and that he must tell me the cause. He then stated that, 
in the course of his professional business, he had become executor of an 
estate, which, on being settled, was found to yield, for the benefit of a widow, 
some three thousand dollars, and which constituted her entire resources for 
her support. 

He consulted her, respecting the investment of the money, and was re- 
quested to use his own judgment in the matter. At that time he kept an ac- 
count with, and deposited his own funds in the Bank of , and believing 

it to be in a prosperous and safe condition, he concluded to deposit there the 
funds of his widowed client. Subsequently the bank failed. Many persons 
lost their money, among them Dr. Evans and the widow whose legal adviser 
he was. 

Years passed away until the day above referred to, when in his private office 
he stated the facts to me, adding that soon after his own loss and that of his client, 
he felt that although he had acted according to the best judgment he could form 
at the time — ^his perfect confidence in which was evident from his having his 
own funds in the same bank — and although he was aware that he was under 
no obligation, either legal or moral, to repair the loss to the widow, he could 
not feel at liberty to disregard the pleadings of Christian charity, and at once 
determined to do what he could. He mentioned the subject to several of his 
brethren in the legal profession, and as he was not then in full practice, asked 
a share of their excess of business, which, in admiration of his motives, 
they readily granted. ' And,' said Dr. Evans in conclusion, ' I have this 
morning paid the widow the last cent of principal and interest, so that she 
loses nothing.' I will only add that in accordance with another of the Doctor's 
established principles (as I have reason to believe and remember), he made a 
tpedal eoTUrUmtian to the work of the Church as a thank-offering to Ood for en- 
Ming Jidm to effect the c^eetfor which he had ao long labored and prayed'. 
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The above case was by no means the only one known to me, in which 
that able and good man manifested the power of Christian principle, and the 
constraining influence of Christian charity. I know of another instance in 
which several hundred dollars, the amount of professional fees from a de- 
ceased husband, w&re returned to the widow and orphan children on learning 
that they were left without support. And I was myself the medium through 
which he restored to another family in need a considerable sum of money, 
received as fees from the deceased father and husband. 

Such facts as these speak volumes, and show Hugh Davey 
Evans to have been one of those characters who are the 
salt of the earth, who so live as to be missed when they are 
gone, and however the bustUng world may pass them by, 
they are really benefactors in their day and generation. 
The following extract from another unpubUshed letter of 
the Rev. James Moore, is too interesting to be omitted : 

* * * You may imagine what a task it was to decipher and copy all now 
found in the closely printed pages of Anglican Ordinations all the leaders 
of the True Catholic, Church Times and many of the contributions to 
the New York Churchman, under the signature H. D. E. ; the American 
part of Theophilus Americanus, etc., etc. Sometimes, in order to keep 
ahead of the press, I was compelled to write all night. But I did it not only 
** for Zion's sake," but for the love I felt for our dear old friend, and was con- 
tent to look for DO other reward than that which satisfied him. 

Dr. Evans was what might truly be called an ** Evangelical Christian." 
Often we took counsel together when he opened his heart to me; and gave me 
an insight to the work of grace there progressing. During one of those excit- 
ing periods, when Church politics in Maryland ran high, and he was incessant- 
ly engaged in meeting the various issues of the times, he expressed to me his 
apprehensions lest he should receive some detriment to his spiritual interests, 
from being so much occupied with polemics. His words were: '* I fear lest 
this life of controversy may deprive me of some portion of the comfort which 
arises from a persuasion that the love of God is shed abroad in my heart." At 
such times, when we thus held sweet counsel, I have often seen him, during 
intervals in the conversation, which were occasioned by the expression of some 
pious or solemn thought, close his eyes, and, leaning his head on his hand, 
murmur a half audible ejaculation to the Ear that is ever open. Persons who 
have not enjoyed the close and intimate intercourse with him that was provi- 
dentially accorded to me, and met him only in social life, when circumstances 
presented him as the learned barrister, the profound theologian, or well-read 
literary man, or when a circle of young people elicited some of his brilliant 
displays of wit and humor, would, perhaps, have an imperfect idea of his 
devout piety, and deep religious reverence for all sacred things. He used to 
contend that this religious reverence was not only essential to the Christian 
character, but that it lies at the foundation of all true Churchmanship. For- 
give me for writing thus, but his memory is precious to me. 

If this imperfect sketch serves to recall Hugh Davey 
Evans to those who remember him in the days when he 
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was SO well-known, and to give some notion of his charac- 
ter to others who have only heard his name, its purpose 
will be fully served. It is certainly safe to predict in 
conclusion, that so long as the history of our Church and 
of the General Convention continues to be studied, his name 
will not be forgotten by those who appreciate genuine 
learning, inflexible integrity, humble faith and piety, and, 
in short, all that goes to make up our ideal of the noble 
Christian Layman. 

Hall Harrison. 



THE FINAL REASON FOR ACCEPTING THE 

CATHOLIC FAITH. 

WHEN Dr. Morgan Dix speaks, it is with a rightful 
authority in matters theological. The character 
of the man, his single-heartedness, his courage, the power 
for good he is, his devotion to duty, his great and scholarly 
attainments, all demand and naturally have a hearing few 
men can command in the American Church. 

It is not without pain, therefore, that minds constituted 
as many minds are, find him, in his most interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Dr. F. C. Ewer, pubUshed in the 
December ('83) number of the American Church Review, 
expressing the following sentiment: '* God forbid that I 
or any one whom I love should fall into that helpless state 
in which the final reason for behoving is because it seems to 
a man to be true.^^ The italics are ours. 

With him, belief avowedly rests simply on ecclesiastical 
authority. He does, indeed, admit '^ There may be, and 
there are, considerations to strengthen that assent to 
authority, helps when faith fails, or needs to be increased." 
But then follows the sentence first quoted, the straightfor- 
wardness of which is not one jot weakened by any such 
admissions. It deliberately sets assent upon the ground of 
ecclesiastical authority on one side, and assent to anything 
upon the ground of its being true on the other, and makes 
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the choice between them in language as strong as a man 
can use. 

According to Dr. Dix then, ** the Catholic Faith " is to be 
presented to the acceptance of intelligent and thinking men 
and women simply on the ground of an ecclesiastical au- 
thority — (wherever that may reside: *' doctors differ")— 
and not on the ground of its demonstrably inherent truth. 
^' Demonstrably " as moral truth, of course, and not as 
mathematical truth. The latter sort belongs to an entirely 
different domain. If he does not mean this, it is hard to 
know what meaning can reside in words. 

If anything '^ seems to a man to be true," its truth is the 
ground of his accepting it. *^ The Cathohc Faith " ^' seems " 
to Dr. Dix '* to be true " on some ground or other, else it is 
to be supposed he would not hold it. It '* seemed to be 
true " to Dr. Ewer, after a long and painful period of un- 
certainty; and so thoroughly did what he came to consider 
*^ Catholic Faith " seem to him to be true that he stood by 
it manfully 'through evil report and good report" to a 
degree that impressed every one with the belief that to him 
it was the truth as such, and with admiration for his in- 
domitable faithfulness to his convictions even when that 
admiration was not united with assent to his view of truth. 
Why, then, proclaim it to be a bad thing that '' the final 
reason for believing is because it seems to a man to be 
iruef^' Does Dr. Dix mean to say that he holds what to 
him is the Catholic faith on authority without believing it 
to be true? or, to use his own words, not " because it seems 
to him to be true? " He surely cannot mean just that, but 
only that he has a final reason for believing what seems to 
him to be true, which differs from the final reason of some 
others for believing what seems to them to be true. 

There certainly is authority for making a thing's ** seem- 
ing to be true " a final reason for believing it. 

Whether Bishop Pearson taught the Catholic Faith or 
not may depend upon what seems to a man to be true in 
that regard; but at any rate '^Pearson on the Creed "is 
one of the text-books in the General Theological Seminary 
in the department of ^' Systematic Divinity." If our mem- 
ory is not at fault, Pearson defines " belief " as " assent to 
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what is credible, as credible^ Now, if there is any mean- 
ing at all in this, it is hard to see what else it involves than 
having some reason for assent and on the ground of a 
thing's " seeming to be true." 

It certainly cannot mean that such a belief as Bishop 
Pearson would inculcate is a mere submission to the dicta of 
authority without proof; proof, of coinrse, according to the 
nature of what is to be shown to be " credible." In short, 
what are all the works on ' ^ evidences " but effects to prove 
that the Catholic Faith is true? Would Dr. Dix dispense 
with the study of " evidences of Christianity? " If so, the 
course of instruction in the Gteneral Theological Semii^ary 
must be changed; for in the department of ^'Systematic 
Divinity" we find prescribed, besides '* Pearson on the 
Creed," as part of that course, *' Lectures by the Professor 
on the Evidences of Christianity," and '* Butler's Analogy 
of Natural and Eevealed Eeligion." 

Now, the lectures by the Professor may be mere asser- 
tions of ecclesiastical authority that Christianity (or, what 
is the same thing, the Catholic Faith) is to be received 
whether true or not. We hope not. We know that 
Pearson and Butler's Analogy are something more than 
that. 

But other works than those of Pearson and Butler are 
found mentioned in the course of training at the Seminary; 
for instance, ** The Four Gospels," *' The Acts of the Apos- 
tles," " The CathoUc Epistles," ''The Epistles of S. Paul." 

Perhaps these may have some bearing upon the question 
of "believing because it seems to a man to be true." 

Whatever opinion others may hold, it is to be presumed 
that Dr. Dix considers the 2d Epistle of S. Peter to be 
" authentic and genuine " as the books on " evidences " put 
it. Now, in that Epistle, the author seems anxious to im- 
press upon those to whom he was writing the truth of his 
assertions concerning ''the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ " (which power and coming have some con- 
nection with " the Catholic faith "); for he assures them that 
he can vouch for their truth on the ground of his having 
been an eye-witness of them. (2d Peter I, 16.) 

Again, in his first Epistle (iii. 15), S. Peter g^ve^ iV:^ 
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advice to his readers: " Be ready always to give an answer 
{djzoXorjficai) to every one that asketh you a reason {Xiyov) 
of the hope that is in you with meekness and fear." And 
at the very outset of his contest for the Catholic faith, he, 
with S. John affirmed, " We cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard" (Acts iv. 20); evidently 
an appeal to what was true. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever may be its author, 
is a compact chain of reasoning — reasoning from data 
which were admitted to be true by those to whom the 
Epistle was addressed. And the same thing can be said of 
S. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, of which Epistle, *'hard 
to be understood," no one has written a more masterly ex- 
position than Dr. Dix himself — a work which ought to be at 
hand to every student of that grand letter. It is also note- 
worthy that after the dialectics proper of the Epistle the 
Apostle begins his conclusion thus: '^ I beseech you, there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a Uving sacrifice, holy, acceptable imto God, which 
is your reasonable service {Xorjfacjv Xarpeiop^ logical worship.)'' 
(Rom. xii. 1.) 

S. Paul certainly seemed to consider of some importance 
conviction upon evidence that the CathoUc faith was true. 
We read that at Thessalonica, where was a synagogue of 
the Jews, ''Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, 
and three Sabbath days reasoned (dceXi^azo) with them out 
of the Scriptures, opening and alleging that Christ must 
needs have suffered and risen from the dead; and that 
this Jesus whom I preach unto you is Christ." (Acts 
xvii. 2, 3). The word translated ''reasoned" has for its 
fundamental meaning "to pick out one from another, to 
choose, to argue.^^ Now, ecclesiastical authority does not 
^^arguep it asserts, and somtimes, when its assertions are 
not accepted, it has anathematized, it has silenced opposi- 
tion and argument by the dungeon, the rack, the stake. 
This same word, dealiyo)^ describes S. Paul's course at 
Athens (Acts xvii. 17), where he taught the Catholic faith 
to Jews and Gentiles, of necessity being compelled to begin 
with different premises in each case: he " disputed in the 
synagogue with the Jews, and with the devout persons, 
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and in the market daily with them that met with him." 
Apparently a Christian Socrates. And what is the speech 
on Mars' Hill but an argument? 

The writer of the Book of the Acts seems to have been a 
friend of S. Paul's, and to have looked at things in a some- 
what Pauline fashion. In speaking (Acts xvii. 11, 12) of 
the Jews of Berea, he says, ''These were more noble 
{ebyeviarBpoi) than those of Thessalonica, in that they ren 
ceived the word with all readiness of mind, and searched 
{d.vaxpivouze(:) the Scriptures daily whether these things were 
so. Therefore (o5v, as a natural consequence) many of 
them believed.^^ It is noteworthy that the word renderd 
"searched" in this passage is the same one which the 
writer puts into S. Paul's mouth (Acts xxviii. 18) when the 
latter says to the Jews at Eome of the Roman authorities 
in Judea into whose hands he had been delivered as a crimi- 
nal, * * who, when they had examined me, would have let 
me go," etc. As the record shows, this *' examination" 
extended over at least two years (Acts xxiv. 26, 27), and 
involved much sifting of evidence with a view of bringing 
out the truth concerning the alleged criminal: and as a re- 
sult "it seemed to be true" that he had committed no 
offence of which his judges could take cognizance; just as 
the '* searching" of the Scriptures by the Jews of Berea 
resulted in many of them that " it seemed to be true" that 
S. Paul had rightly expounded those Scriptures. 

A wretched perversion has often been made of S. Paul's 
being *^all things to all men." But it is clear that this at- 
titude was simply meeting each man on his own ground, 
and persuading him by different processes of reasoning 
adapted to each case that what he, S. Paul, maintained was 
true. And so he naturally gave this injunction to some of 
those whom he was instructing in '*the Cathohc faith." 
^^ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good." (1 Thess. 
V. 21). doxifjd^uv^ the word rendered ''prove," has as 
its fundamental meaning "to test^ especially metals to see 
if they be pure; to hold as good after trial f^ i. e., to ap- 
prove upon evidence. But there is a higher authority than 
even 8. Paul upon this subject. S. Luke (xxiv. 26, 27) 
reports of our Blessed Lord, that when He joined the two 
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disciples on the way to Emmans, He gave them reasons for 
believing in His resurrection — the keystone of the Catholic 
faith. ^* Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into His glory? And beginning at Moses and 
all the prophets, He expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning Himself." Before He suffered, 
He had made this appeal to those who were opposing Him. 
*^ If I say the truth, why do ye not believe me?" And when 
standing before the Roman Procurator, asserting His 
royalty, He was sneeringly asked by that officer, * * Art Thou 
a King then?" His reply was, "Thou sayest it; I am a 
King. To this end was I bom, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.'' (S. John 
xviii. 3Y). His whole course while tabernacled in the 
flesh, was an appeal to men to believe Him on evidence; 
and may be summed up in one saying, "If I do not the 
works of my Father, believe Me not. But if I do, though 
ye believe not Me, believe the works: that ye may know 
and believe that the Father is in Me and I in Him " (S. John 
X. 37, 38); and it was but an echo of this, when the greatest 
of the Apostles said: '^ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true * * * if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things." (Philip, vi. 8). 

That there are difficulties of belief, what man who knows 
men can deny? Is what claims to be '' the Cathohc faith " so 
httle susceptible of proof as to its truth as to fear investiga- 
tion? Is it to be received on other grounds than that it is 
true? And it ought to *'seem to a man to be true " before 
he accepts it. Some one has well said concerning our Lord's 
modeof deahng with men, "There is nothing which He 
would have visited with sterner censure than that short cut 
to belief which many persons take when, overwhelmed 
with the difficulties which beset their minds, and afraid of 
damnation, they suddenly resolve to strive no longer, but, 
giving their minds a hohday, to rest content with say- 
ing that they believe, and acting as if they did. " 

We are very sure that neither Dr. Dix nor Dr. Ewer took 
this " short cut," but that they accepted the Catholic faith 
ex animo, and because on sufficient evidence "it seemed to 
them to be true.^^ John Andrews Harris. 
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THE SOUECES AND SCOPE OF THE LAW OF THE 

CHURCH.* 

JUDGE ANDREWS, who, by professional training, by 
judicial experience, and by long service in the Church, 
is entitled to speak with authority, has written a book 
which he has modestly called " Suggestions on the law of the 
"Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
"America, Its Sources and Scope." That book will be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution to the too scanty liter- 
ature of Church law^ even by those who cannot bring them- 
selves to agree with all of its author's conclusions. As I 
have the misfortime to differ from Judge Andrews on the 
most important points which he maintains, it becomes me 
to submit my conclusions with diffidence, claiming for them 
only such consideration, as may be found due to the weight 
of the authorities which I can adduce, and to the sound- 
ness of the reasoning with which I shall be able to support 
those authorities. 

Judge Andrews agrees with Judge Hoffman in including 
the law of the land as one of the sources of Church law, 
but I venture to suggest, that in this country, and wherever 
else the Church is not established by law, the law of the 
land is external to the Church, and forms no part of Church 
law, which properly includes only the internal regulations 
of the Church respecting doctrine, disciphne, and worship. 

All religious denominations are in the eye of the law 
voluntary societies, and while they differ from other associa- 
tion9 in that the aim and end of their existence is higher, and 
their members have become united not only from a desire to 
do good to others but also from a sense of conscientious obli- 
gation, yet this difference in intention can not affect the 
relation of the societies to the law of the land, which 

♦ Ohwrch Law — Suggestions on the Law of tlie Protestant EpiscopcU Church in 
the United States of America; Its Sources and Scope, Bt John W. Andrews, 
Columbus, Ohio. New York: T. Whittaker; 1883. 
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knows no heresy, is committed to the support of no dogma, 
and does not discriminate in its application of legal reme- 
dies between a denomination of Christians, a synagogue 
of Jews, a benevolent organization which does not recog- 
nize the existence of the Deity, or a society of Atheists. The 
law affords equal protection to the property of each of these 
societies and enforces to a Uke extent the internal regula- 
tions by which each society governs its members. Techni- 
cally, the rules of disciphne of rehgious denominations are 
not laws, nor are their tribunals courts. Laws derive their 
sanction from the power of the State, and courts exercise a 
coercive jurisdiction which is vested in them by the State, 
but the internal regulations of churches, and the tribunals 
which administer those regulations, derive all their author- 
ity and all their jurisdiction from the voluntary assent of 
the members of those churches, given either in express 
terms or by implication necessarily resulting from the fact 
of membership. Therefore, the law says, when it is asked 
to give effect to any sentence of an ecclesiastical tribunal: 

Show us that you had jurisdiction of the person of the de- 
fendant, by virtue of his membership in the denomination, 
that your own internal regulations vested in you jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter, that you observed in your pro- 
cedure every form which those regulations prescribe, and 
that, if no forms are prescribed therein, you acted in con- 
sonance with the principles of justice. If, having jurisdic- 
tion of the person and the subject matter, you have exer- 
cised that jurisdiction fairly, we will give effect to your 
judgment without examination into the merits. 

And the law says to any one who seeks to set aside, or 
enjoin the execution of, a judgment of a church tribunal: 
K you have been condemned, after a fair and regular trial 
by a tribunal to whose jurisdiction you had antecedently 
submitted yourself, we can give no relief, even if we think 
the tribunal erred in its judgment upon the merits. 

So' also in controversies as to the ownership and posses- 
sion of church property, the law finds its ratio decidendiia 
the principles which were first enunciated by Lord Eldon 
in Craigdallie vs. Aikman (1 Dow Pari. C, 1), and in Att'y 
Genl. vs. Pearson (3 Merivale, 363). The legal title to con- 
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gregational properties is, with us, almost universally vested 
in corporate organizations constituted of the members of 
the particular congregations, but the equitable title and the 
right to the possession and use of the property are treated as 
a trust, either implied from the denominational connection 
or independency of the congregation when the property was 
acquired, or expressed in the deed of conveyance. The in- 
quiry, however compUcated may be the circumstances of 
the particular case, is in the last result simply this: What is 
the trust upon which the property is held ? If the terms of 
trust require the maintenance of certain doctrines without 
regard to denominational connection, what, as matters of 
fact and without regard to their theological soundness, are 
those doctrines, and have they, or have they not, been 
maintained. 

If the mere adherence to any particular denomination be 
the condition of the trust, is that identical denomination 
in existence, and which party, plaintiffs or defendants, is in 
organic connection therewith? If the test be the mainte- 
nance of doctrines in connection with a denomination ex- 
istent at the date of the trust, does that denomination 
maintain the same doctrines, or if it has departed there- 
from, has its change of creed been regularly effected? In 
all these inquiries, the law treats the doctrinal, ritual, and 
disciplinary regulations of religious denominations as facts, 
if relevant, to be proven, and when proven, it adopts them 
as rules for decision, only because of the antecedent assent 
of the parties to their binding force. 

Apart from the law of the land, Judge Andrews derive 
the law of the Church from its Constitution, its Canons, 
the Constitutions and Canons of the several Dioceses, the 
Rubrics of its Book of Common Prayer, the Articles and 
"such forms and usages and laws of the Church of Eng- 
land, as have been adopted " in the Constitution and Canons 
of the Church, and as that great body of Canon law and 
the judicial expositions thereof, which constitute the Com- 
mon or unwritten law of the Church of England, have not 
been expressly adopted in the Constitution or Canons of 
our Church, Judge Andrews excludes them as sources of 
Church law. Upon this point I take issue with him. The 
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question is not one of mere speculative interest, but it is 
of practical importance to the Church, for, if Judge An- 
drews be right in his contention, the law of the Church is 
to be found only in articles which set forth the fun- 
damental doctrines of the faith; in rubrics, which prescribe 
the manner of conducting Divine worship; and in organic 
acts and statutes which have established a system of ecclesi- 
astical government, but which altogether fall so far short 
of a code of laws, or even of an exhaustive statement of 
principles, that they do not attempt to define the powers and 
functions of the Bishops and other clergy of the Church. 

Is the office and work of a Bishop adequately defined in 
the Constitution and Canons of the Church? The funda- 
mental principles which constituted the common basis of un- 
ion upon which met in Philadelphia in 1784 the first Conven- 
tion of the Church in Pennsylvania recognize an existing 
Church with three orders in its Ministry, whose respective 
rights and powers were to be ascertained and to be exercised 
according to reasonable laws to be duly made. As those 
laws have not been enacted, is there any other conclusion 
than that they were not enacted only, because the Common 
law of the Church was regarded as so far effective that 
legislation upon these subjects was deemed unnecessary? 

The Constitution and the Canons of the Greneral Conven- 
tion have defined the legislative functions of the Bishops, 
and they have delegated to the Dioceses the power of pre- 
scribing the mode of trying clergymen, thereby limiting to 
some extent the exercise by the Bishops of their inherent 
judicial jurisdiction, but will any one say that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in these United States is so really unepis- 
copal that a Bishop cannot in the administration of his See, 
lawfully use any power or authority other than that which 
that Constitution and those Canons have in express terms 
conferred upon him? A Bishop's authority must not of course 
be exercised arbitrarily. Yet how are its necessary limits 
to be determined otherwise than by reference to the Com- 
mon law of the Church? Take the burning question of the 
relations of rectors and vestries. Is it consistent with 
either the dignity or the unity of the Church that the tenure 
of office and the legal functions of its parish clergymen 
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should be dependent upon the terms of a civil contract of 
employment in each individual case? Yet how can the 
correlative rights and duties of the clergy and laity be as- 
certained if recourse be not had to the Common law of the 
Church? Take the cases of parish churches and their 
chapels. Will the Canons of the General Convention or of 
the Dioceses solve the diflRculties which sometimes grow out 
of that relation? Here again comes in the common law of 
the Church. These are but illustrations, and it would be 
easy to add largely to them, but they serve to show that the 
question upon which I take issue with Judge Andrews, is 
not theoretical, but practical. 

Judge Andrews endeavors to support his contention by 
the analogies of Federal and State law, by the citation of 
English authorities to establish the proposition that the legal 
status of the Colonial churches was that of entire independ- 
ence of the authority of the Church of England, and by a 
critical review of the history of the Church in the United 
States. I shall try to show that he is not entitled to the 
verdict on any of the grounds upon which he rests his case. 

I shall first meet the argument based upon the analogies of 
the Federal government and the States. The Federal govern- 
ment was, as we all know, formed by the union of sov- 
ereign States which delegated to it certain express powers, 
and as it cannot lawfully exercise any power which has 
not been in express terms granted to it, that government, 
as such, has no Common law. Yet the several States have 
that Common law which the English settlers brought as 
their birthright to the Colonies, and which to-day, so far as 
not modified by statutes, constitutes the great body of the 
law in all the States of the Union, Florida and Louisiana 
alone excepted, and which is administered both in the Fed- 
eral and State courts. So the Church in the Colonies be- 
fore the Revolution, constituted as it was of separate con- 
gregations, whose only bond of union was in their common 
subjection to the authority of their one diocesan, the Bishop 
of London, had as its Common law, the law of the Church 
of England, which was not abrogated by that ecclesiastical 
union which constituted the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, any more than the conf ed- 
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eration of the United States ended the rule of the Common 
law in the several States. Such would be my answer, if the 
analogy between the Church and the United States were as 
close as Judge Andrews claims it, but as I do not admit it, 
to be. The union of the Church in this country was not a 
federal league of independent and separately existent Colo- 
nial churches, but it was in fact, an union of individual 
congregations in one Church, which for convenience of ad- 
ministration is divided into Dioceses, but in whose govern- 
ing body there is vested, but not by delegation, a general 
power of legislation, subject to certain organic restrictions. 
The true analogy therefore, is to be found not between the 
Church and the Federal government, but between the 
Church and its Dioceses on the one hand, and any one State 
and its several counties on the other hand. Surely no one 
will contend that when Pennsylvania was wrested from 
the English crown, and subsequently divided into counties, 
that State thereby lost the Common law of England, nor 
ought any one to claim that like circumstances have been 
followed by a different result in the Church. 

Judge Andrews cites several English authorities and from 
them he deduces the rule that the legal status of Colonial 
churches was that of entire independence, and applying that 
rule to the Colonial Church in our country he holds '^that 
they were in full accord with the Church of England in all 
essential points of doctrine, discipline and worship, and 
thus, while entirely independent of her were substantially 
identified with her." I cannot so read those authorities. 

In the case of Long vs. The Bishop of Capetown, 1 Moore 
P. C. N. S. , 411, the question was as to the vaUdity of the de- 
privation of the Eev. Mr. Long, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, by the judicial action of the Bishop of Cape- 
town, a Bishop of that Church in South Africa. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Coimcil held that the offence for 
which Mr. Long had been deprived was not one which, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Church of England, warranted the 
appellant's deprivation, and they therefore decided against 
the validity of the decree of deprivation. Lord Kingsdown in 
his opinion said that which Judge Andrews quotes as follows: . 

The Church of England, in places where there is no church established 
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by law, is in the same situation with any other religious body, in no better, 
but in no worse position, and the members may adopt, as the members 
of any other communion may adopt, rules for enforcing discipline within 
their body, which will be binding on those who expressly or by implication 
have assented to them. It may be further laid down that, where any religious 
or other lawful association has not only agreed on the terms of its union, but 
has also constituted a tribunal to determine whether the rules of the association 
have been violated by any of its members or not, and what shall be the conse- 
quence of such violation, then the decision of Jsuch tribunal will be binding, when 
it has acted within the scope of its authority, has Observed such forms as the 
rules require, if any forms be prescribed, and if not, has proceeded in a man- 
ner consonant with the principles of justice. In such cases the tribunals so 
constituted are not in any sense Courts; they derive no authority from the 
Crown; they have no power of their own to enforce their sentences; they 
must apply for that purpose to the courts established by law : and such courts 
will give effect to their decisions, as they give effect to the decision of arbitra- 
tors, whose jurisdiction rests entirely upon the agreement of the par|;ies. 

In the later case of the Bishop of Natal vs. Gladstone, L. R., 
3 Equity, page 36, Lord Romilly, the Master of the Rolls, thus 
comments upon Lord Kingsdown's dicta. He says: 

All that really is meant by these words is, that where there is no State 
religion established by the Legislature in any colony, and in such a colony is 
found a number of persons who are members of the Church of England, and 
who establish a church there with the doctrines, rites, and ordinances of the 
Church of England, it is a part of the Church of England, and the 

HEMBBRS OF IT ABB BT IMPLIED AGREEMENT, BOUND BY ALL ITS LAWS. In Other 

words, the association is bound by the doctrines, rites, rules, and ordinances 

of the Church of England, except so far as any statutes may exist which 

(though relating to this subject) are confined in their operation to the limits of 

the United Kingdom of England and Ireland. Accordiugly, upon reference 

to the civil tribunal, in the event of any resistance to the order of the Bishop 

in any such colony, the court would have to inquire, not what were the 

peculiar opinions of the persons associated together in the colony as members 

of the Church of England, but what were the doctrines and discipline of the 

Church of England itself, obedience to which doctrine and discipline the 

Court would have to enforce. 

«.* * * • * * * * 

In the carefully considered judgment delivered on that occasion, no sug- 
gestion is made that the church established at Cape Town, over which Dr. 
Gray presided as Bishop, is not a part of the Church of England, nor does any 
doubt seem to have been entertained by the Court on that point. On the con- 
trary, the whole judgment proceeds on the assumption, and is based on the 
foundation, that the church so established is a portion of the Church of 
England. That judgment states, that the Church of England, in places where 
there is no church established by law, is in the same situation with any other 
religious body^ thereby affirming that the Church of England may extend to 
and have branches in places where it is not established by law. 

In re Bishop of Natal, 3 Moo., P. C. N. S., 116, the ques- 
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tion was as to the validity of the deposition of Bishop Col- 
enso by Bishop Gray, his Metropolitan, and the Court 
decided against the validity of the deposition on the ground 
that the Metropolitan could not exercise coercive jurisdiction, 
but neither the judgment, nor the reasons given for it, 
touched the relation of Colonial chinrches to the law of the 
Church of England. Judge Andrews quotes from Lord 
Westbury's judgment in that case the following paragraph: 

It cannot be said that any ecclesiastical tribunal or jurisdiction is required 
in any colony or settlement where there is no established Church; and in the 
case of a settled colony the Ecclesiastical Law of England cannot, for the 
same reason, be treated as part of the law which the settlers carried with them 
from the mother country. 

A careful examination of that judgment will convince 
any one that the Ecclesiastical Law of England which Lord 
Westbury said could not be treated as part of the law which 
the settlers carried with them from the mother country 
was not the law of the Church of England, but the law of 
the establishment, that is to say, the statutory procedure 
by which coercive, as distinguished from voluntary, juris- 
diction is carried into effect. 

In the case of the Bishop of Natal vs. Gladstone, L. R. 
3 Equity, 1, the question was as to the right of Bishop 
Colenso to recover his salary from the trustees of the Col- 
onial Bishopric Fund, objection having been made that, as 
under the last cited case, a Colonial Bishop could not exercise 
coercive jurisdiction, the letters patent had failed to create 
a legal see or diocese, and that therefore the plaintiff had 
never been such a Bishop as was contemplated by the trust. 
The Master of the Rolls gave judgment for the plaintiff and 
his judgment was not appealed from. On page 43 he says: 

The cases show that the district or colony of Natal is a district presided 
over by a Bishop of the Church of England, which is properly termed a See 
or Diocese, that the ministers, deacons and priests, officiating within that dis- 
trict, and also all the laymen professing to be members of the Church of 
England, constitute, not a church in Natal in union and full communion with 
the Church of England, but a part of the Church of England itself, and that 
all the ministers, priests and deacons, there officiating, and all the persons 
composing the several flocks, are members and brethren of the Church of 
England, in the strict sense of the term. The consequence is, that they haye 
in all matters ecclesiastically voluntarily submitted themselves to the control 
of the Bishop of Natal, so long as it is exercised within the scope of his 
authority, according to the principles prescribed by the Churoh of England. 
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And on page 49 he says: 

The members of tbe Church in South Africa may create an ecclesiastical 
tribunal to try ecclesiastical matters between themselves, and may agree that 
the decisions of such a tribunal shall be final, whatever may be their nature 
or effect. Upon this being proved the civil tribunal would enforce such de- 
cisions against all the persons who had agreed to be members of such an 
association, that is, against all the persons who had agreed to be bound by 
these decisions, and it would do so without inquiring into the propriety of 
SQch decisions. But such an association would be distinct from, and form no 
part of, the Church of England, whether it did or did not call Itself in imion 
and full communion with the Church of England. It would strictly and 
properly be an Episcopal Church, not of, but in, South Africa, as it is the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, but not of Scotland. But if the Episcopal 
Church in South Africa chose to remain part of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, then no such irresponsible tribunal could exist, and when 
recourse is had to the civil tribunals to enforce obedience to these decisions, 
they must be subject to revision to the extent I have already pointed out, as 
laid down by the judgment, in the case of Long vs. Bishop of Capetown. In 
one case it is one Church in all the colonies, each association being part of the 
parent Church of the United Kingdom of England and Ireland; in the other 
case they are separate and distinct Episcopal Churches, each existing separate in 
each colony, and distinct from every other Church, bound by their own canons 
only, and no more bound by the canons of any other Church than they would 
be by the canons of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, according to their 
final settlement by the last synod held in Edinburgh in 1860 for that purpose, 
and all of them rejecting, as the Church in Scotland is compelled to do, the 
thirty-seventh of the Articles of the English Church, which puts the Sovereign 
at the head of the Church. 

There is nothing in Merriman vs. Williams, Law Re- 
ports, T Appeal Cases, 484-609, to vary the effect of the 
preceding cases, for there the question was whether or not 
the Episcopal Church of South Africa could claim the bene- 
fits of endowments which had been given for the Church 
of England in South Africa. It was held that it could 
not, and the judgment of the Privy Council was rested 
upon the fact, that the congregations in South Africa origi- 
nally belonging to the Church of England had effected a 
denominational organization under the title of the Epis- 
copal Church of South Africa, had organized a Synod as 
the ecclesiastical judicature of that denomination, and had 
adopted a constitution, which in express terms qualified 
the adherence of the denomination to the accepted stand- 
ards and formularies of the Church of England by a proviso 
(which Judge Andrews does not quote), which clearly 
states that the Church of South Africa would not consent 
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to be bound by the decision in questions of faith and doc- 
trine, or in questions of discipUne relating to faith and 
doctrine, of any tribunals other than those of its own selec- 
tion. 

I submit that these cases, so far from justifying the 
construction which Judge Andrews has put upon them, 
clearly show that the status of a Colonial Church consti- 
tuted of members of the Church of England is, so long as 
it does not attempt to effect an independent ecclesiastical 
organization, or adopt a constitution defining its organic 
law, that of an integral part of the Church of England, but 
where, as such, a Colonial Church does effect an independ- 
ent organization or does adopt a constitution, it thereby 
constitutes itself an independent Church. Now, it is 
clear that the Church in the American Colonies consisted 
of congregations which maintained the doctrines of the 
Chxirch of England, which did not make any attempt 
towards the formation of an independent Church, either 
by organization or by the adoption of a constitution, 
and which were subject to the authority of their one dio- 
cesan, the Bishop of London. Therefore, by virtue of legal 
status, the Church in the American Colonies was not a 
distinct Church in communion with the Church of England, 
but it was a part of the Church of England, and as such 
governed by the laws of that Church. 

There ought not, at this late day, to be any doubt either 
as to the controlling facts* in the history of the Church in 
the United States, or as to the inferences to be drawn 
from them, for those facts are few in number, they are clearly 
proved by unquestioned records, and they are defined in 
meaning by the contemporaneous exposition of Bishop 
White, who, in so far as any mortal man could, shaped and 
moulded the framework of that body which is now the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. 

* The historical authorities from which I have taken the facts stated in 
the text, are Bishop White's Memoirs, Bishop Perry's Hand-book of the 
General Convention, Bishop Wilberf orce's History of the American Church, 
and Dr. Humphrey's Historical Account of the Licorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (London, 1780). 
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The Church in the colonies was planted in the seventeenth 
century by immigrants who were members of the Church 
of England. It was nurtured by ''The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts," which had 
been chartered by WiUiam III. in 1701, and which, until 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, sent forth mis- 
sionaries, gathered congregations, built and endowed 
churches, and supported parish clergymen, and, in each and 
every instance, the missionaries and the parish clergymen 
were clergymen of the Church of England, the congrega- 
tions were congregations of the Church of England, and 
their houses of worship were churches of the Church of 
England. The Diocesan authority of the Bishop of London 
over the Church in the colonies was asserted in 1676 by 
Bishop Oompton, recognized in 1723 by a commission 
granted by the Crown to Bishop Gibson, and acknowleged 
with gratitude by the Convention of 1785. In 1750 Arch- 
bishop Seeker described the Colonial Churchmen as ^'mem- 
" bers of om^ Church in America," and, in 1785, the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Church in the United States 
reminded the Prelates of the Church of England that — 

Our forefathers, when they left the land of their nativity did not leave the 
boBom of that Church, over which your lordships now preside; but, as well 
from a veneration for Episcopal government, as from an attachment to the 
Admirable services of our liturgy, continued in willing connection with their 
ecclesiastical superiors in England, and were subjected to many local incon- 
Yeniences rather than break the unity of the Church to which they belonged. 

Surely, if any fact can be proven by historical evidence, 
it is conclusively proven that the Church in the Colonies 
was part and parcel of the Church of England. Will, any 
one then say that that Colonial Church was subject to ho 
law other than the by-laws of the vestries of its severed 
congregations? If it was subject to law, will any lawyer 
undertake to maintain, contrary to the expressed opinion of 
Lord Eomilly, that that law could be any other than that of 
the Church of England? If, in any congregation of the 
Colonial Church there had been litigation as to the right of 
any individual to officiate as a parish minister, or as to the 
right of any number of individuals to control the property, 
could the Colonial courts have determined the contest 
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otherwise than by the application of the law of the Church 
of England? To ask these questions is to answer them. 

The Church in the United States is not a new body, 
founded in 1783 by Bishop White and his co-laborers, 
clerical and lay, and as such the legal successor of the 
Colonial Church, but it is by the express terms of the 
authoritative declaration of the General Convention of 1814 
** the same body heretofore known in these States by 
the name of *the Church of England.'" Its Book of 
Common Prayer, though professedly compiled as a new 
book, is, in fact, the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England, amended by alterations *'in the 
prayers for Our Civil Rulers in consequence of the Rev- 
olution," and in certain minor particulars, which to the 
Convention of 1787 seemed expedient, and yet with an 
expressed determination not '' to depart from the Church 
of England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, or 
worship." Its Bishops derive their succession from the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England by 
virtue of a solemn declaration signed by every member of 
the Convention of 1786, and addressed to the English 
Bishops in these words: 

We are unanimous and explicit in assuring your lordships that we neither 
have departed nor propose to depart from the doctrines of your Church. We 
have retained the same discipline and forms of worship, as far as was consist- 
ent with our Civil Constitution, and we h.ave made no alterations or omissions 
in the Book of Common Prayer, but such as that consideration prescribed, and 
such as were calculated to remove objections, which it appeared to us more 
conducive to union and general content to obviate than to dispute. 

Bishop White and Bishop Provoost, consecrated upon 
those terms, and by the act of consecration invested with 
inherent Episcopal functions, subsequently united with 
Bishop Seabury and with the clergy and laity of the Church 
in the United States in the adoption of the Constitution of 
1789. 

The Church in the Colonies being a part of the Church of 
England, and as such subject to the Common Law of that 
Church, and the identity of 'Hhe Protestant Episcopal 
^^ Church in the United States of America," with ^'the 
Church of England " in the Colonies, and the agreement of 
the former with the latter in every ' ' essential point of doc- 
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" trine, discipline and worship " being established, can it 
with any show of reason be contended that the Church in the 
United States is not to be bound by so much of the Common 
Law of the Church of England as has not been expressly 
superseded by the legislation of the Church in the United 
States? As the revolution in the State did not abolish the 
Common law of the land by its substitution of the sover- 
eignty of the people for that of the Crown, so the conse- 
quent emancipation of the Church from the royal supre- 
macy, and from the ^'inild and paternal government" of 
the Bishop of London, left its Common law in unimpaired 
force and vigor. 

The necessarv limits of an article in the Review have for- 
bidden me to comment in detail upon every historical fact 
relied upon, and every reason advanced by Judge Andrews, 
and I have been forced to content myself with the presenta- 
tion of what is merely a brief outline of that historical and 
legal argunjent, which has heretofore, upon adequate 
grounds of reason and authority, been accepted, by some 
of the most learned Canonists of the Church in the United 

States. . 

Christopher Stuart Patterson. 



APOLOGETICS— ITS PROPER ATTITUDE AT THE 

PRESENT TIME. 

CHRISTIANITY has often reason to ask to be defended 
from its defenders. The Christianity of Christ needs no 
apology. There is blasphemy in the admission. But the Chris- 
tianity of men does, for it has always been profoundly inferior 
to that of Christ. Both our imperfect apprehension, and our 
stiD more imperfect manifestation of , Christianity make con- 
stant apologies necessary; make it a constant duty to set it 
forth as free as possible from' these human limitations; to 
vindicate its true form and content from misconceptions of 
friends and from calumnies of foes. Indeed, in its technical 
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sense, Apologetics is the science and art of that vindication of 
Christianity which is only completed , in a counter-attack 
and dislodgrhent of the assaulting enemy. But this work is 
often most imperfectly done. Too often it fails to start 
from the postulate that Christianity is absolute truth, and 
in and of itself needs no apology; that it is self -evidencing 
and self -vindicating; that the witness of God is greater than 
the witness of men; that "The Faith" has authority 0/ 
itself^ as well as reason, and is the inherent ground principle 
and subject matter of the science of Apologetics. And yet, 
as we have indicated, Christianity comes into certain rela- 
tions that demand the application of principles of vindica- 
tion in a real contest. S. Peter exhorted all his feUow- 
Christians to "be always ready to give an answer {dKoXoj-iav) 
to every man " asking a reason for their Christian hope (1 
S. Peter, iii. 15). S. Paul wrote to the Philippians: "I am 
set for the defence {dTtoXoyiav) of the gospel" (Phil. i. 17). 
Before Agrippa he answered for himself (dntXoYUTo). The 
early fathers adopted this word and applied it to their evi- 
dences, defences and vindications of Christianity against 
all opponents. They were Christian -apologists. Thus the 
word came to have a technical sense, as indeed it had in 
classic Greek. Plato's Apology for Socrates, like Xenophon's 
Memorbilia,. was a vindication against all calumnious 
charges, by a setting forth of the real Socrates. This, too, 
reminds us that Dr. John Henry Newman thought it nec- 
essary to write his '^apologia pro mea vita^^^ when he 
perverted to Rome. There are not lacking men in the 
Church to-day who are weary of Apologetics, who decry all 
the literature whose aim is to vindicate the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Two classes thus make light of this branch of 
study — the Rationalists and the Ritualists; those who over- 
use their intellects and those who under-use them, or those 
who have not much faith left to apologize for, and those 
who have not much reason to give for the faith that is in 
them. A slur is cast upon the study from the use of the 
word apology. But the taint that might seem to inhere in 
it from its ordinary meaning is not the one that belongs to 
it. It has a nobler birthright and inheritance in all sacred 
and classical literature. The modem technical use of the 
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word, however, began in the eighteenth century. Schleier- 
macher first stamped the name upon this department of 
theology. But the contest with the Deists in England 
gave it its form and character. Christianity was then 
exhaustively defended on the grounds of reason. And 
since then, though always doing effective temporary work 
as" an art of defence, it has gradually and unconsciously 
been weakening the ground of Christianity as the absolute 
reUgion by its main principle as a science; t.e., defending 
Christianity on the grounds of reason. Hence it has come 
to pass that Apologetics, in its technical sense, needs an 
apology, in the common sense of an excuse for a blunder, 
or a fault. This apology, however, will, \n this article, be 
only slight and incidental to the main purpose of asserting 
the true remedy therefor. The trend of Apologetics hitherto, 
I confidently affirm, has been too rationalistic, and as con- 
fidently I maintain that the trend of Apologdiics to-day 
should unquestionably be towards the stronger assertion 
and vindication of the supernatural character of the origin, 
growth, existence, life and future of Christianity. Natural- 
ism is having its day in the world, and unconsciously enough 
has been admitted into the methods of reUgious thought. 
Instead of the hyper-supematuralism of the former age we 
have now, at best, only a natural supematinralism — the 
earth and all mysteries made an open vision to the natural 
understanding of man. The time seems fast passing away 
when opponents of Christianity can ground all their objec- 
tions to it in its supernatural pretensions. And yet the de- 
nial of the supernatural is the root of all possible objections 
to Christianity, If we have allowed rationalism to so satu- 
rate our method of Apologetics as to take from unbelievers 
the grounds of objections to Christianity, then we surely 
need to purge it of this leaven and once again beUeve and 
assert that the heavens are above the earth; that the Son of 
God not only descended from heaven, but also that He has 
thither ascended again, that He may draw all men unto 
Himself. If we must have naturaUsm, it should at least be 
a supematural-naturaUsra, owing to the abiding presence of 
our Emmanuel in the Church on earth. But, instead of 
playing into the enemy's hand by helping to break down aU 
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barriers between the supernatural and the natural, we need 
especially to-day to assert and vindicate the supernatural- 
its necessity, moral and philosophical; its orderly successive 
manifestations as a system in creation, nature and man, as 
their real hypostasis; in the historic revelation, the incarna- 
tion, and in the Church in regeneration, sacraments, sancti- 
fication and its ultimate triumph.' Christianity begins, 
lives, and is to have its consummation, not in and by the 
natural, but in and by the supernatural. Using the 
word apology in its common instead of its technical sense, 
we may say that Christianity has been so immoderately 
apologized for by some of its friends, that there remains lit- 
tle to distinguish it from natural religion. Prof. Seeley's 
^^Ecce Homo " was the acme of this sort of apology. His 
late work, ** Natural Religion," is its logical and actual 
bathos. What a warning picture this should be to many 
Christian teachers of the natural progress of their method 
from the supernatural to the merest natural! 

The pendulum of Christian thought vibrates from the ex- 
treme of hyper-supernaturalism to that of hypo-naturalism. 
The English Deists attacked Christianity because it was 
held by the Christian thought of the time as so super- 
natural as to be almost contrary to both nature and reason. 
The acme of this Deistic opposition is represented by 
Toland's Christianity not Mysterious, and Tindal's Christi- 
anity as old as Creation, or the Oospel a Republication 
of the Religion of Nature. The apologetic replies sank 
down to that of Locke's Reasonableness of Christianityj 
the gulf finally being nearly closed. Bishop Butler's noble, 
necessary audi triumphant work of that day has not been 
without its evil- working limitations. It vindicated the har- 
mony between Reason and Revelation — a harmony both of 
their mysteries and their truths, and that, too, not at the 
expense of Christianity. But from his method have come 
the two modem evils of naturalism and agnosticism.* We 
wish, in this article to deal only with the first of these— 

* Mr. Leslie Stephens, in an article, entitled An AgnosUc's Apology, in 
frpeaking of Bishop Butler's great argument, says: '' Like some of the theologi; 
cal arguments, that one is to many minds — that of James Mill, for example— a 
direct assault upon Theism; or, in other words, an argument for agnosticism." 
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naturalism. Since his day, and partly owing to his method, 
there has been almost a steady decUne in the vindication of 
the supernatural element of Christianity. 

So true is this that the very titles of the Deistic works 
against Christianity might most fitly be placed upon the 
title-page of some of the modern defences of Christianity. 
For to-day we have this foe, not only without, but also 
within the very bosom of professed Christianity. The 
Church's worst foes are those of its own household. Some 
of these are intentional, covert foes; others are only unwit- 
tingly so. Such are some of those who are zealously labor- 
ing for the truth of Christianity by trying to prove its 
reasonableness. I am writing chiefly with these in view. 

Without mentioning the numerous books that belong to 
this current class of apologetic Uterature, I am contenti to 
affirm that the end of them, one and all, is that so logically 
reached and so fearlessly expressed in Professor Seeley's 
Natural Religion — a reUgion torn from all its supernatu- 
ral roots, s wathings, atmosphere and Ufe . 

Thus the pendulum of Christian thought has with many 
swung to its extreme limit on the natural side. The ''sweet 
reasonableness " of Christianity has been so fully asserted 
that it now seems to be only the best of the various religions 
of men — their consummate flower — but nothing more, for 
the end of the natural evolution has not yet been reached. 
Christian teachers who are emphasizing this, the natural 
and human side of Christianity, are only playing into the 
hands of its foes; for Rationalists, Pantheists, and even 
Atheists assert the same. Strauss, Renan, J. S. Mill, and 
most of their followers, are content to reduce Christianity 
to the highest form of the natural evolution of humanity on 
its religious side, and are not loath to condescendingly lavish 
such praise upon it . 

In Coleridge's day, Dr. Paley's breakwater school of ex- 
ternal evidences was pushed so far as to lead him to cry out: 
"Evidences of Christianity! I am weary of the word. 
Make a man feel the want of it . . . and you may 
safely trust it to its own evidence." This reaction followed, 
then, in the Uneof the ^^ Moral Evidences^^ of Christianity — 
another form of rationaUstic apologetics. Coleridge ex- 
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pressed the core of this system m his famous phrase, 
"Christianity jSnd!5 me/" — that is, harmonized with, met and 
satisfied his rational, moral and spiritual needs. Thus, 
though doing great service, he helped to carry on the reac- 
tion and to Anglicize the German Transcendentalism which 
had even then reached the vortex of Pantheism. The 
mythical theory was the natural method this school resorted 
to in its phflosophy of Christianity. Coleridge was himself, 
indeed, very far from reaching that position. *^ Christian- 
ity," he said, ^ 'finds me in the lowest depth of my being, as 
no other system can. It meets there my direst needs." 
Thus he did not attempt to pare down the supernatural in 
the cold, rationalistic way, but rather strove to raise the 
human mind to the level of Revelation, where mysteries 
would cease to be mysteries. But in doing^this — ^in insisting 
upon **the Reason" as the faculty of Inspiration — he re- 
duced Revelation to an elevated and yet to only a natural 
state of the human consciousness. His personal intention 
and influence were on the side of Christianity, as were also 
those of most of the members of the Broad Church School, 
of which he was the Philosophical Corypheus. Though we 
can only speak with reverence of F. D. Maurice and some 
others, we need not hesitate to say that the final outcome 
of the method of that school has been the merest natural- 
ism. For the good that it has done, it should be esteemed; 
for the evil of its present ways, it should be abandoned. 

Ethical rationalism is another form of naturalism. Of 
this, Kant was the real father. His Religion within the 
Bounds of Pure Reason^ is that of many Christian teachers 
to-day. Another form is the hydra-headed Hegelianism, 
which patronizingly evolves Christianity^ with a host of 
other truths, from a process of thought. Take the whole 
school and its work, I think we may unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce it to be pantheistic — some exceptions of course to be 
allowed. I ought perhaps to express a more guarded opin- 
ion, but it is fashionable with those who admire rather than 
understand Hegel, to talk gUbly about it, as the absolute 
and final philosophy. I have studied it sufiiciently to con- 
fess that either I do not understand it, or that it is thorougJUy 
pantheistic^ and that his apology for Christianity is utterly 
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destructive of its own claims. While claiming to the pro- 
foundest speculative truths in the myst.eries of the faith, 
Hegelians allow these to be only the popular and myth- 
ical forms of moments in the dialectic process of thought, 
while talking loftily and condescending of the Holy Trinity; 
of the incarnation and atonement, of the Word, the Sacra- 
ments and of Christianity as the absolute religion, they yet 
fairly despise these as presented in the Scriptures and the 
Creeds. Their pantheism enables them to retain the sacred 
names and venerated formulas, while discarding the sacred 
realities properly denoted by them. I venture to question 
whether any thorough going Hegelian Christian esteems the 
historical facts and dogmas of Christianity as anything 
better than mythical. Hegel himself, according to Rosen- 
kranz speaks of miracles, and the whole historical super- 
naturaUsm of Christianity as having the reality of myth 
only, and not of fact. God, man, and nature are all en- 
gulfed in the logical thought process. Christianity is 
likewise evolved from this process — a part of it, and 
like other parts, subordinate to it. Deity attains to self- 
conscious personality through that of man. It reconciles 
Christianity and philosophy by making true Christianity to 
be one of the products of thought, as popular Christianity 
is of the imagination. But as Dr. Newman S my the well 
remarked, * 'since the general breaking up of Hegelianism in 
Germany, it would be a work of supererogation to venture 
to condense it into any one intelligible English phrase, or to 
burden our pages with an extended notice of the great 
truths and greater assumptions, which have marked the 
modem attempt to make the history of man turn itself in- 
to a process of thought, and behave itself like a proper He- 
gelian. We may gladly avail ourselves, however, of the evi- 
dence in behalf of the truth that there . is reason in all 
things, and that spirit is everywhere present and active, 
which is presented by the persistent vitality of idealism in 
modem philosophy; though we may refuse to entangle our 
understandings in the mazes of this infinite speculation.*'* 
As the outcome of Kantean and Hegelian idealism has 



* Old faiths in new lights, p. 64. 
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been sheer naturalism, so also has been the result of much 
of the study of comparative religions. The historical 
method of investigation is having a triumphal journey o'er 
the whole continent of learning. As applied by many to 
the study of ** the religions of the world," it is largely aid- 
ing in the attempt to de-supematuraUze Christianity. The 
Christian reUgion is granted to be the highest and most 
perfect development that the spirit of humanity has yet 
reached. Like other reUgions it springs from the soil, is 
of purely natural human origin, and differs from them only 
in degree. In opposition to the Christian view of the 
origin of all the reUgion of the world, it assumes that the 
primitive religions were the lowest, and that by merely 
natmal evolution they have been the efficient or mechanical 
cause of the later and higher ones. In their Pantheon 
Jesus is invited to take the throne above Jehovah, Jove 
and all the lesser deities, but there may yet be a higher 
deity evolved from humanity, who wiU take the throne 
above Jesus Christ. 

Thus Bishop Butler, and Coleridge, Kant, Hegel and the 
^'Comparative Religions" schools, differ as they may in 
intention and method, have all aided in reaUy widening the 
breach by false attempts to close it up by either elevating 
the authority of human reason, or by depressing that of 
the supernatural revelation. This process, as I have said, 
has been most graphically illustrated by Professor Seeley's 
rapid decline from his Ecce Homo to his Natural Religion. 

Nor should we omit all mention of the chef (Tceuvre of 
the modern Ecce Homo School, that of Dr. UUmann. In 
1833 he published Jiis era-making volume on The Sinless- 
ness of Jesus, from which most of the school have freely 
borrowed without as frankly acknowledging. In fact the 
best works in this Une have only been a following out of 
the scheme there presented. I well remember the impres- 
sion the work made upon me,— how it liftisd me out of the 
depths, because with one grand stroke it raised my Lord 
above all human criticism. He there made the person and the 
work of Christ, the great evidential miracle of Christianity 
— ^its irrefutable credential. He there set forth the Historic 
Christ as the great moral miracle of the world. Dr. Chan- 
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ning, followjDg the same line in his sermon on The Char- 
acter ofs Christ, says, "I am compelled to exclaim with 
the centurion, Hruly this was the Son of God,' " vol. iv. 20. 
Dr. John Young in his Christ of History ^ and Dr. Hor- 
ace Bushnell in his famous chapters in his Natural and 
Supernatural set forth the same line of evidence, i. e., 
Jesus the one great moral evidential miracle. 

But I do not wish to now draw attention to this evidence ; 
I believe that it is irrefutable. But I wish chiefly at present 
to call attention to the limitations and dangers of this 
method. Dr. Ullmann's Ecce Homo led him irresistibly to 
an Ecce Deus. It has led many others the same heavenly 
way, just as it did S. Thomas. " My Lord and my God " 
was the Apostles logic from the evidence of the real bodily 
presence of his risen Master. 

But there is a method of studying the man Jesus that 
leads from an Ecce Homo to the antipodes of an Ecce Deus. 
It is not, perhaps, without significance, that the phrase 
Ecce Homo was first used by the heathen governor Pontius 
Pilate of the thorn-crowned * purple clad Jesus, whom 
he delivered up to the Jews to be crucified, It was used in 
a far diflferent sense by the real disciple who some twenty 
years ago wrote the stirring, warming, inspiring book 
with that title. But is it not on the lips of many to-day, 
who have read his latest book on Natural Religion, to 
exclaim: He has crucified his Lord afresh! Those who 
read his first book could repeat S. Thomas' exclama- 
tion— ^** My Lord and my God." Those who read his last 
must sadly exclaim with Mary Magdalene: ''they have 
taken away my Lord and I know not where they have laid 
him." There is in fact no Lord and God in that book 
which ehminates the supernatural and seems as far as pos- 
sible to have ail antipathy to it. 

Kenan himself does little less in his romance. Vie 
de J^tis. His Jesus is also, confessedly, the purest, 
loftiest and most truthful of men and worthy of the 
place the world has accorded him in its Pantheon. 
From the four legendary Gospels he constructs an his- 
torical one, which, however, closes with the burial of 
Jbsus and gives no resurrection of " the Ufe of the world.*? 
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When Professor Seeley published his Ecce Homo^ Lord 
Shaftesbury denounced it emphatically as manifestly of 
infernal origin. With such infamous criticism we have no 
sympathy. But of the evil tendency in the work, I think 
most Christian teachers have become aware through his 
latest dehverances in his Natural Religion, 

But it is no particular book that I would criticise — It is 
rather a whole method of evidence — that method, or those 
schools of thought which think to sustain Christianity by 
proving its naturalness, its sweet reasonableness, its lofty 
morality, its fitness to man's needs, its grand ideals and exem- 
plar — the sentimental, the moral, the rational, the psycho- 
logical, the anthropological — the historical— <dl but the 
strictly supernatural line of defense, or rather all of these, 
when divorced from the supernatural setting. There is, 
indeed, truth in them all, and all have done great service in 
the cause of Christianity against unbelief. The full argu- 
ment for Christianity is both complex and cumulative. It 
needs all these elements, but it needs them starting from 
saturated and closing with the supernatural. Naturalism 
has always been too ready to take up with any one of them 
and guide it in its own grooves. And many true Disciples 
have not been able to keep this naturaUstic element out of 
their own presentation of Christianity. They say the creed 
as far as "and was made man" and stumble oi^ through 
" He descended into hell," and there alas^ like Benan, stop* 

I beUeve that many Christians to-day are ready to say as 
to much of the modern apologetic '^Reasonableness of 
Christianity," what Coleridge did as to the external evi- 
dences of Paley's school: ''^Evidences of Christianity! I 
am weary of the word. " 

We are weary of such evidences because they so often 
lead us away from the Lord, and because they no longer 
have power against the foes of Christianity. The enemy 
has either seized and turned their guns against Christian 
Apologists, or they no longer find any great reason for con- 
tending with them. The temper too of our foes is fast 
changing. Finding no valid answer to the question " what 
is truth ; " sceptical as to the results and authority of 
reason as well as of revelation; passing from rationalism 
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into Agnosticism; all the arguments for the naturalness 
and reasonableness of Christianity are wasted upon know- 
nothing ears. Agnostics now revile reason as much as 
ever the most narrow theologians have done. 

When in a calm critical mood, these Agnostics consider 
all philosophies and religions as attractive and valuable, be- 
cause not one of them is worth destroying or defending. 
Nor does science really and finally fare better at their hands, 
for their theory cuts the roots of all vaUd knowledge of 
things under the heavens, as well as of things above the 
earth. The inductive method is no more infallible in the 
realm of matter, than in the equaUy unknown realm of 
mind. Thus different evidence, or rather, other groimds of 
belief, are in demand by the situation. The authority of 
reason, from its most transcendental to its most empirical 
sense, is repudiated. Naturalism has so far ripened to its 
own destruction. I believe, then, that the growing agnostic 
temper of the day, sounds the call to Christian teachers 
to make a strong dogmatic assertion of the supernatural 
side of Christianity and of the authority of its revelation, 
and therefore I repeat my first assertion, that the trend of 
Apologetics to-day should unquestionably be towards the 
stronger maintenance of the supernatural character of the 
origin, growth, life and future of Christianity. 

To perhaps a large number of a certain class of minds in 
the Church, aU this criticism and assertion niay sound need- 
less. To such it may merely be said that it springs from, 
and is based upon a large current school of Christian 
thought that is stronger without than within the Church. 

To others it may all sound like the cry of an alarmist 
and an extremist. But I believe that it voices the growing 
conviction of many who have been through all the methods 
criticised; who, perhaps, have gone from a devout JEcce 
Homo almost to such a sweet reasonableness of Christianity, 
as to scarcely feel the need of the historic Christ, who have 
been carried by the fiood of modern Apologetics — sentimen- 
tal, philosophical and logical— to the arid desert of a bare 
naturalism. There are doubtless many who, having been 
enthusiasts with the most enthusiastic of the best forms of 
the modem schools, and having received great help from 
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them all and still acknowledging elements of truth in them, 
yet recognize their logical, and fear their actual outconie 
in that naturalism that is only ^' of the earth earthy." 

Such should be ready to maintain, for the good of the 
Church and the world, the supernatural side of Christianity, 
to assei*t that it, as well as nature and man, is to be consid- 
ered and underatood siib specie cetemitatis, rather than only 
stib specie mundi. The Church, the light of the dark ages, 
was Theo-centric, or, to coin a new word, ourano-centric. 
The extreme reaction of Protestantism has been anthropo- 
centric, almost lapsing to-day into the greo-centric tendency 
of the most enlightened modem heathen. This earth ]b 
all; and man only one of its natural products, and Christ- 
ianity one of his necessary creations. From this centre 
none may rise heaven-ward. Induction can make no such 
mighty leap. 
Of it, as of man, the poet's words are true: 

<< * * * unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man." 

But may there not be a supernatural power energizing 
and really completing the inductive process, as there may 
one descend from Heaven to help man above himself? " No 
man hath ascended up to Heaven but he that came down 
from Heaven, even the Son of man which is in Heaven." 
S. Paul adds that he ascended again in order ^* that he 
might /wZ^Z all things." Eph. iv. 10. 

These sacred words may serve to return answer to the 
question: What is to take the place of the current popular 
rationalistic Apologetics? It is a return to the age of faith 
in the supernatural — an assertion of the descent and ascent 
of a supernatural Uf e, abiding still on earth and drawing all 
men to itself that it may lead them upwards to their true 
relations with the absolute supernatural. There is no 
longer danger of neglecting to consider man sub specie 
mundiy but there is great need of considering him sub specie 
ceternitatis. It is, indeed, an age of Ught in regard to all 
natural terrestrial relations, but there is danger of its be- 
coming an age of darkness in regard to all supernatural,, 
eternal relations of man. What is needed in this darkness 
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of this age of light, is more of the hght of the old ages of 
darkness — more of the true light of the world, which, like 
the sun, is not of, but is above, the earth. 

In fact the one thing that Apologetics has to do to-day is 
to vindicate the supernatural character of Christianity 
against all merely naturalistic explanations, whether of 
friends or foes. 

Of course no such folly is meant as that of denymg the 
work that has been done, and is now being done in this 
work by almost all the schools criticized. All that is de- 
sired is to call attention to the unconscious lapsing of many 
into the very gulf whence they would extricate others; to 
urge the necessity of all apologists while using these var- 
ious arguments, not to do so as lE Christianity depended 
upon their effectiveness; not to be satisfied with showing 
the great probability of the truth of Christianity; in a word, 
not to place the whole scope and power of evidences on the 
plane of induction^ without putting hack of induction the 
supernatural element which alone can raise it above the 
earth. This is the manifest fault of the otherwise admir- 
able book of Prof. Fred G. Wright, The Logic of Christian 
Evidences, which modernizes Bishop Butler's argument in 
as much as it aims chiefly to show by the inductive method, 
that the most probable inference as to Christianity is its 
historical truth. The inductive method when used alone 
is necessarily atheistic: only when it is in its natural syn- 
thesis with the deductive method, as the organic correlation 
of the finite and the infinite,^ does it have its full and true 
worth. And that is where we must place it ^in all these 
various modem arguments for Christianity. 

The supernatural is at the beginning, middle, and is to be 
at the close of the Christian dispensation. Christianity is 
supernatural — from above nature, or it is nothing. It is 
not, indeiBd, contrary to or out of connection with the 
natural, which is only another form of the manifestation 
of God. Christianity comes down into this manifestation, 
which we call nature, and is, as it were, married to it, or 
rather the two rush into union by virtue of their heaven- 
born kinship. Christian teachers of other ages may be 
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blamed for denying this connection of the two, for isolating 
the supernatural entirely from its connection with the 
natural; for maintaining the Divinity of Christ so as to 
virtually deny this humanity and the authority of Revela- 
tion, so as to abjure that of reason. 

But the dangerous tendency of late, to which I call 
attention, has been just the opposite of this — to dwell 
upon the natural side of the relation— upon the perfect 
humanity of Christ, the human element in inspiration, 
the human characteristics of the Church, ministry and sac- 
raments — in fact the natural and human side of every fact, 
doctrine and power of Christianity. This side we hy no 
means deny. But we are reaping the penalty for some of 
our ancestors having denied it. That is, the vindication 
that it deserved has been super-triumphantly made. It has 
received such emphasis as to virtually annihilate the super- 
natural; or it has been so elevated that it has been able to 
explain, embrace, and contain the supernatural. This 
proper vindication of the natural, human element in Chris- 
tianity has been so urged by Christian Apologists them- 
selves, that Christianity no longer seems to be very widely 
separated from that unbelief which maintains that the con- 
tents of Revelation are merely the product of human rea- 
son, sentiment and imagination. The English Deists criti- 
cized Revelation as it was held isolated from and in antag- 
onism with Reason and Nature. 

The Christian Apologist of that day fairly and thoroughly 
routed them on their own ground, and estabhshed the har- 
mony between them. To-day, however, Sceptics assail 
Christianity on the very ground of this harmony. Christi- 
anity, they assert, is perfectly natural, though confessedly 
the highest development hitherto reached by the Religious 
Spirit of man. Reason includes Revelation. The natural 
is the source of the supernatural. Hence, I affirm that we 
must resort to the very mode of tactics used by the Deistic 
opponents of Christianity, i. 6., set Revelation in antago- 
nism with Reason — the supernatural with the natural— and 
thus undo^ in a measure, the harmonizing work of pre- 
vious Apologists; at least to so assert the supernatural side 
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of Christianity, that it cannot be swallowed up in the natu- 
ral. As ai^other* has said: ' 

The book wanted for the England of the Eighteenth Century was preemi- 
nently a Butler's Analogy, a treatise to establish the points of agreement in 
the Divine and human records. The book wanted by the England of our age 
has liot yet appeared, but when it does appear it will be a treatise whose (^en- 
tral aim and object will be the opposite of Bu tier's Analogy — the establish- 
ment of the proposition that the Divine record is not merely the latest flower 
of human thought, not merely the last effort of human speculation, but some- 
thing which was in advance of the humanity of its own time and something 
which is still in advance of the humanity of every age. 

Admirably and clearly as this need is realized and stated, 
and admirably and eloquently as he sets forth the ' ' origin- 
ality of the Character of Christ," he does not get beyond 
the Ecce Homo School of thought nor beyond the inductive 
method of evidences, which does not carry victory to 
Christian thought. Matthew Arnold and J. S. Mill have both 
recorded in the strongest terms their conviction that the 
portrait of Jesus was above its Jewish delineators, and 
Theodore Parker could eloquently exclaim: " It would have 
taken a Jesus to forge a Jesus," though he eliminated su- 
pernatural from the Gospel portrait. 

The failure here, as in all the other able expositions of 
this argument from the character and work of Christ, is 
due to attributing it more than it conveys to opponents. 
It is due, let me say at once, to its underlying rationalistic 
presumption that by some method, logic can force reason to 
the reception of a Eational revelation; that in receiving a 
revelation, reason must be the arbiter (for which canon 
Bishop Butler is responsible); that Eevelation cannot have 
an authority of its own; that the Creeds are not just as 
valid starting points for a science as the material world or 
the truths of Reason; that the supernatural can be ascended 
up unto from the natural by force of reasoning. 

We are still to maintain the organic nexus of the Divine 
and human, of the supernatural and natural, as in the God- 
man, Christ Jesus. But we need to throw the emphasis 
on the supernatural side of the nexus, to assert that part 
of Christ which is from above the earth, beyond the dialec- 

* Cteo. Matheson, in The Contemporary Hmew, November, 1878. 
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tic process of thouecht, or the utmost romanticizing of the 
fancy and feelings of man. The world is ready for this be- 
cause nihilism as to being, Agnosticism as to knowledge, 
and pessimism as to eschatology, is the logical and rapidly 
becoming actual outcome of all mere rationalism and nat- 
uralism.* 

This abyss of absolute scepticism is the yawning grave 
that receives all purely naturalistic processes of enquiry- 
all so-called positivism in life, philosophy and religion. 

Some years ago, in certain quarters, there was a famous 
cry of ^' Rationalism or Romanism." Let us substitute for 
the sectarian name of Romanism the more universal — 'Hhe 
Catholic Church," and we need not shrink from accepting 
the latter alternative. It is either RationaUsm or *^The 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth," which by its very constitution must always be the 
exponent of iStzper-naturaUsm. This, of course, is not to 
be done so as to exclude God from the natural world, all of 
whose forces and laws are manifestations of His ceaseless 

* The following is worth quoting from A Candid Examination of Theism, 
by a writer callmg himself *'Physicus: " 

Speaking of the evidences for the moral attributes of CJod, in the light of 
modem science, he says: ** If it had been my lot to have lived in the last gen- 
eration. I should certainly have rested in these ' Sublime Conceptions ' as an 
argument supreme and irrefutable. . . . But now how changed! Never, 
in the history of man has so terrific a calamity befallen the race as that which 
all who look may now behold advancing as a deluge, black with destruction, 
resistless in might, uprooting our most cherished hopes,, engulfing our most 
precious creed and burying our highest life in mindless desolation. . . . 
80 far as I am individually concerned, the result of this analysis has been to 
show that, whether I regard the problem of Theism on the lower plane of 
strictly relative probability, or on the higher plane of purely formal considera- 
tions, it equally becomes my obvious duty to stifle all belief of the kind 1 con- 
ceive to be the noblest, and to discipline my intellect with regard to this mat- 
ter into an attitude of the purest scepticism. And . .. I am not 
ashamed to confess that, with this virtual negation of Gk)D, the universe to 
me has lost its soul of loveliness; and although from henceforth the precept 
* work while it is day * will doubtless but gain an intensified force from the ter- 
ribly intensified meaning of the words, ' the night cometh when no man can 
work,' yet when at times I think, fis think I must, of the appalling contrast 
between the hallowed glory of that creed which once was mine, and the lonely 
misery of existence as I now find it — at such times I shall ever feel it impossi- 
ble to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is susceptible." — Quoted by 
Prof. Trint, p. 354 of Anti-Theistic Theories. 
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activity — one side only, however, of His boundless energiz- 
ing. God in ordinary nature, man, reason, history, but 
also God above and beyond all these, Who has for us men 
and for our ^Ivation manifested other than these His nat- 
ural energies and habits. The inferential overwhelming 
probability of the truth of Christianity as derived from all 
the lines of argument on the inductive basis is very good 
as an argumentum ad hominum against those who decline 
anything but so-called ' ^ positive " knowledge. But it is an 
argument that does not reach God; and that cannot do more 
than recommend Christianity as the greatest perhaps, and 
that cannot save any from the equally open alternative of 
Agnosticism. 

The starting point then must be found elsewhere — in the 
faith once delivered, in the Church of the living God, in the 
infallibility of its truth., The infallibility of the Church has 
often been maintained in most crude and formal ways, but 
this should not deter us from upholding its vital truth. The 
essential nature of Christianity as held by the Church, that 
must be our starting point. 

Christianity should do what it is capable of doing — take 
not merely a defensive, but an offensive, aggressive attitude 
in its apologetics. It can assume that it is not on trial, but 
can marshal aU its enemies to the bar of reason, history 
and dogma. For, as another says: 

It has the prescriptive right of possession and favor; its roots are imbed- 
ded in the depths of the broad earth and wind round among its ribbed rocks, 
and its branches wave high, overshadowing and fruitful, so that the nations 
of the earth lodge beneath them. And infidelity has got to dislodge them 
before it can even begin to build its own temple on and with the ruins. 
Neither the end of the world or of Christianity seems to be very near yet; and 
there is a f ai]c chance that the world may end first. 

Christianity is not ^^as old as Creation," and yet we may 
allow that it has its roots imbedded in the creation and all 
history since then. The supernatural has always been in 
connection with the natural — God in creation, nature, man 
and history. And it is the part of Natural Theology to 
maintain this and thus to give prophecy and possibiUty of 
a special supernatural revelation. It is to deny that the 
natural is ever merely the natural^ and to claim for what is 
so called a supernatural naturalism. 
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This work of Philosophy and Natural Theology may then 
fairly be placed even before what we have said should be 
our starting point — the faith once dehvered. It can main- 
tain the reality of God and His activity, but it cannot reach 
up to the truth of Christianity. But it can maintain, as pre- 
paratory to Christianity, that God is the other and the infi- 
nite side of everything finite; that every finite thing is in 
indissoluble organic union with the infinite; that man is 
naturally and essentially related to the supernatural. It 
has been in this affirmation, that German thought has done 
so much in the warfare with the empirical philosophy that 
divorces God and nature. God in nature, God in man and 
God in history — ^the maintenance of these is no slight part 
of the apologetic work of the age and we cannot lightly 
part with the philosophy that maintains them. The best 
recent exposition of this is to be found in Dr. Caird's 
Philosophy of Religion and in Dr. Mulford's Bepublic 
of God. However much both of these works may be 
open to criticism as expositions of historical Christianity, 
they are unequalled as works on Natural Theology, and 
that, too, with the emphasis placed upon the supernatural 
side of so-called Natural Theology. 

In fact neither of the authors mentioned intended to give 
an exposition of historical Christianity. The maintenance 
of the natural and indissoluble organic union of man with 
God as the basis for any religion whatever, and especially 
for Christianity, is evidently the scope of their design. The 
work they have done I conceive to be of great worth to this 
materiaUstic and agnostic day. They have restated the 
Eternal truths of man's natural Eternal relations. Natural 
Theology can vindicate the supernatural, the possibility of 
a special manifestation of it and our ability to receive such 
a manifestation. But it stops far short of Christianity. 
No Natural Theology can prove Christianity. No human 
philosophy can evolve it. But we can go to their utmost 
limits, without being compelled to go to their wildest ex- 
tremes. We can, nay, we must, accept the valid deUver- 
ances of human thought on this theme. There is such a 
thing as the authority of Eeason and such a faculty as be- 
lief in man. But there is also such a thing as the authori- 
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ty of Revelation, which the same power of belief accepts. 
Eevelation may be conformable to the ideal Reason, though 
above it, and yet it does not derive its authority from it. 
Belief gives it authority as it gives authority to Reason. 
So we must ultimately and absolutely maintain the inde- 
pendent validity of Revelation. The faith once deUvered 
then must be at the beginning, and not only at the end of 
our apologetic method. It is not the ideal Christ of phi- 
losophy that we believe in. It is the Christ of the Creeds. 
A Christ created by philosophy, or discovered by criticism 
is not the Christ needed by the world. We must be content 
and glad to affirm the Christ of the Gospels and the Creeds, 
which answer, yea, to every question: "Art thou He 
that should come, or look we for another?" 

Even though the Supernatural be to many to-day the 
stone of stumbling, yet we cannot yield one iota of those 
supernatural facts, so briefly summarized in the Creeds. 

Starting from and holding firmly this assured possession 
of the faith once delivered, we may then safely and trium- 
phantly go on with aU the lines of inductive "proofs 
of Christianity" so called, the historical evidences; the adap- 
tation of Christianity to meet all the deeper wants — the 
Christ- want— of the individual and society, and to solve all 
the philosophical, moral and practical enigmas of life; that 
from its achievements; that from the greater probability of 
the Church's own account of its origia and life compared 
with any sceptical theory, and especially that from the per- 
son and character of Christ — not the Ecce HomOy but the Ec- 
ce Deus Homo, which convinced the Centurion and countless 
millions since his day. This "What think ye of Christ " is 
the greatest stone of stumbling that can be placed in the way 
of aggressive assaults of sceptical critics. It is unanswer- 
able. And it is well that it is being made the foremost 
question, we ask the opponents of Christianity. What 
think ye of the Christ, not merely of eighteen centuries ago, 
but also of the Christ who has ever since been living on and 
energizing in his body of humiliation — the Church — Jesus 
Christ, the same to-day and forever as yesterday? This 
last is the line of argument so fully presented by Pre- 
bendary Row in his Bampton Lecture for 1877 — being an 
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enlargement of the scope of that so ably urged by Dr. 
Ullmann, Dr. Bushnell, Dr. Newman Smythe and a host 
of able apologists. 

The Ecce Homo can only be satisfactory when correlated 
with an Ecce Deus; just as Nature can only be understood 
by being held in its organic connection with the supernat- 
ural; the finite with its correlate of the infinite, and man 
with his correlate of God — the sum of all categories of 
Thought and Being. 

Many qualifications, explanations, devolopement of state- 
ments, together with worthy notice of modern Christian 
apologists seems very desirable in such a paper as this. But 
I must be content with this reiteration of the evils and the 
remedy, in the bulk. 

J. MACBRmE Sterrett. 



A LOST LITURGICAL ENRICHMENT. 

THE Joipt Committee on Enrichment and FlexibiUty of 
the Prayer Book could not have overlooked the dislo- 
cations in the Communion Office, which have been endured 
by the Anglican branch of the Chmrch for three hundred 
and thirty-one years. They are too well known and too 
sorely felt by all English speaking Liturgists. 'They 
have been too often mentioned and too bitterly deplored 
to have escaped the notice of the Committee. Probably 
they did not know how fully ripe the American Church is, 
and how gladly it is ready to adopt at once any real improve- 
ments. Even those which commend themselves merely 
to an enlightened reason the Committee dared to propose; 
and they found a ready response in the General Conven- 
tion to any clear, though mere arguments from reason. 
Why a most reasonable return to a natural order, a restor- 
ation of a lost enrichment, a resetting of broken and 
deranged limbs, a resumption of what grew and was not 
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made J Tvas not proposed by them, is capable x>ossibly of 
explanation. They may have felt that they could rearrange 
and improve the lesser parts, or, rather, adjuncts of the 
Liturgy proper; but that the very Jliitmrgy itself had better 
stand as it is ; better in view of the practicability of the whole, 
not better for the Office viewed as to its greatest efficiency. 

Although Liturgists have long known and felt what a 
halting and deranged thing our Communion Office is, as we 
now have it; probably the great body of our worshipers do 
not know what reckless liberties were taken with it by the 
reforming missionaries from the Continent, who attempted, 
between A.D. 1549 and A.D. 1552, to readjust the Church 
of England. Before that, we had the Liturgy as it had 
grown up. Afterwards we had, and yet retain, a re- 
adjusted growth. The foreign wise men of that time took 
the living thing to pieces, put its members into an order 
that suited their excited judgments, and made a jumble of 
the whole. The fact that the Liturgy has survived this 
treatment shows how hard it is to destroy a living thing. 
It suggests a new argument to those who think that 
Liturgies, being the forms of most central and highest 
Christian worship, were inspired by the Holy Ghost in very 
primitive times, and have been since watched over by His 
blooding care. If they were inspired, they of course were 
in accord with natural order and reasonable arrangement. 
When thrown out of this order they yet lived through the 
Spirit, Who is to them, as to all good things, the Lord and 
Giver of Life. 

Very little need be done, in order to come back to the old 
"use." Not a word nor a line need be added. To return 
to the figin-e, all that is wanted is to put back dislocated 
hmbs into their relative positions, and then we shall have a 
whole as it grew. 

Times we know have changed, while habits of faith and 
devotion have changed with them. It is not needful to 
disregard these points. The Prayer for the Church Militant 
might remain where we have it. We are not yet ready 
to deny the crowds, who do not stay for Communion, the 
privilege of making common offerings with the faithful; 
and we hope that the alms and oblations put on God's 
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Altar before their eyes, with prayer for their acceptance, 
may be beneficial even to souls that will not stay to feed on 
the Bread of Heaven. But, that prayer being over, and 
the dead march played on the organ, and the crowd 
gone forth into its own world, what is the natural feeling 
in the few souls that remain for the highest act of worship? 
Pity and sorrow are felt for those who go away; but it is 
quickly followed by a feeling of high anticipation and eager 
longing. The world is now outside. The doors are closed. 
The dead march ceases. The hush of holy quietude settles 
upon the kneeling worshipers. Whatever their several 
theological views may be, they have now one common tone 
of feeling. They, who regard the Holy Communion merely 
as a reminder to them of the efficient sacrifice, made in 
suffering but productive of propitiation, are uplifted in 
spirit; for they know and are assured that they are about 
to enter upon the most solenin act of their worship, and 
upon the enjoyment in their hearts and minds of the 
verjr highest and sweetest and deepest of the appointed 
means of grace. They believe and feel that their Lord is 
coming to them, to set anew on them the seal of His love. 
They also, who regard the whole office of the Communion 
as a veritable and real joining in that mystic but glorious 
worship, which, by the eternity of the Lord, brings into one 
the Institution, the Cross, the Ceaseless Presentation in 
Heaven, with the assured descent of the Life Giver; these 
are waiting for the coming Priest-victim Who is sure to be 
with them, and Whom, with Eucharistic love, they may 
adore, while they take from Him, through appointed 
human priests, the '* meat indeed" and the '' drink indeed." 

Theological differences may turn the thoughts towards 
this or that conception of sacrifice; but they need not and 
should not sever the hearts that are alike and together, 
bowing in hushed and eager expectation. 

Imagine the rush of cold, dark waters that chiU these 
souls, when what they first hear is a little sermonette, upon 
that most elementary of all Christian duties, simple peni- 
tence. Surely penitence may here be taken for granted. 
These eager and longing faithful ones, looking for nearest 
approach of and to their Saviour, may be supposed to have 
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passed through penitence, and to be alive with faith. Hope 
is ruling and filling them now, soaring hope, sweet hope, 
loving hope, such as pilgrims feel in the dark, as the beams 
shine forth from the coming One, Who is to lead them home- 
ward, be their companion by the way, and feed them as they 
go. 

This incongruity of chilHng exhortation to penitence, con- 
tinues in our new liturgic order, with the Lesser Exhorta- 
tion. In it we are bidden to '^ draw near with faith and 
take this Holy Sacrament." What sacrament? There is 
none made ready. Only preparatory oblations have been 
offered. These are not in any complete sense the Sacrament. 
Are the eager souls of these worshipers now mocked, as 
before they were chilled? Again the dark, icy waters flow, 
whQe on bended knee the general Confession is made, the 
higher Absolution given, comfortable words are said as to 
sorrowing souls; and then what? Why, at last, ^^Lift up 
your hearts " } The service has done all it could to press the 
heart down; and now, having succeeded perhaps in plunging 
it into the depths, brings forth another incongruous call, as if 
it expected forsooth human souls to be elastic enough to 
spring up of themselves out of the deep. 

Turn now to the old, at least natural, perhaps inspired, 
order of the Liturgy. The world is outside. The children 
are alone together in their Father's house. His table is 
spread. The feast is preparing. Their souls are quickening. 
Their Lord is nigh. His greatest gift is about to meet their 
sorest need. The general hush is broken. The Uttle jser- 
monette has not yet crossed the channel and the sea. The 
voice of the minister, the appointed priest, utters appro- 
priate words. They quicken the ears and unbend the knees. 
*^Lift up your hearts," he cries. Up springing, the eager 
worshipers respond: " We lift them up unto the Lord." 
*'Let us give thanks to our Lord God." ^^ It is meet and 
right so to do." ''It is very meet, right, and our boimden 
duty that we should at all times and in all places give thanks 
unto thee, O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty, Everlasting 
Gk)D." 

' * Therefore with Angels and Archangels and with all the 
company of heaven, we laud and magnify Thy Holy Name; 
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evermore praising Thee and saying Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Hosts, ******** *y 

Who are now together in the temple of the Lord. Surely 
more than the eye seeth; more than the mortals who bear 
the burden of the flesh; more than the mortal priest minis- 
tering at the Altar; even the messengers of the Lord, the 
guardians of the worshiping children, out of heaven look- 
ing on, coming amid, even entering into preparing and 
waiting souls! 

Next, into the ears of the seen and unseen assembly, the 
priest's voice rises again, pitched at the same tone, proceed- 
ing in a congruous measure, ^^All glory be to Thee, Al- 
mighty God, our heavenly Father, for that Thou, of Thy 
tender mercy, didst give Thine only Son, Jesus Christ, to 
suffer death upon the cross for our redemption." 

Here a shade passes across the lively souls of the worship- 
ers. A sad and tender memory mingles with their joy. 
They begin to think what the source of their joy, the means 
of salvation, has cost. A heavenly chastening, not an 
earth-bom chiU, turns the flow of feeling into a deeper 
channel. The rock whence they were hewn, the hole of 
the pit whence they were digged, come to mind. Gtently, 
though profoundly moved, their hearts suspend their exul- 
tation, and the whole person bows in awe. The service 
proceeds. The consecration is made. The real presence, 
to those who believe in it, is now an accomplished fact. 
On the Divine side, in God'S eternity, the cross, that is in 
the human past, becomes present. Calvary and the fur- 
nished Christian altar are conjoined. Time and space, as 
they are nothing in fact to God, pass away before the faith 
of the worshipers. By faith they know and are assured 
that the heavenly feast is fully provided, and that what 
they are about to feed upon is the ^*true bread from 
Heaven." Possibly the theology of some worshipers may 
at this point lead them to indulge in some bad, mediaeval 
metaphysics, and put the presence in a defined conception 
that is neither scientific nor philosophical. What if they 
do? What if they think they can separate substance from 
accident? It is their own affair. It need not disturb sym- 
pathy in those who hold the reality and rest in a glowing 
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mystery. Nor need it disturb those whose theology leads 
them to rest satisfied in the nierely symbolic. The devo- 
tional conception is one in every case. All alike draw 
nearest to their Lord, the one High Priest, the true Sacrifice 
and Sacrificer. All alike are in joyful expectation of being 
fed by Him, through His mortal minister's hands, /^ to the 
strengthening and refreshing of their souls by the feody and 
Blood of Christ, as their bodies are by, the bread and 
wine. '' 

Still the suffering comes into view with the sacrifice. The 
real thing, expected with exultation, brings holy sadness 
into the soul. By easy transition, joyful hope has given 
place to chastened sorrow. The tone of worship begins to 
sink into a penitential key. 

Now follows the great Oblati#n. The priest says not ^*I 
offer," as if he were doing all for the people, but ^' we now 
offer unto Thee, the memorial Thy Son hath commanded 
us to make." Priest and people join together — ^whether in 
symbol or reality need not be asked— in holding up before 
God in Heaven ''the one Oblation * * once offered.' 
Whether symbolically or really, all actually join in the 
heavenly transaction, wherein *'the Lamb slain from the 
foimdation of the world " is presenting and presented con- 
tinually, as the propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
before the very central manifest presence of the Father. 
Awe deepens, solemnity grows. We sinners stand in one 
communion together. Our Lord is with us, before His 
Father, and our Father. We behold in faith the true med- 
iation. We are abashed, yet not driven away. Our sins 
are in mind, but the atonement is complete. 

Priest and people continue their worship, before the 
Lord's Table, the " altar we have," and make the Invoca- 
tion. Not worthy he, not worthy we to spread the feast 
upon the sacrifice. The Lord and Giver of Life only can 
make the food prepared to ' ' nourish us up into everlasting 
life." We ask that the Holy Sprerr may join with Him, 
Who has ordered the feast, in making it to us real and life- 
giving. ' ' O Merciful Father hear us, and of Thy almighty 
goodness vouchsafe to bless and sanctify, with Thy Word 
and Holy Spmrr, these Thy gifts and creatures of bread and 
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wine; that we, receiving them according to Thy Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ's holy institution, in remembrance of 
His death and passion, may be partakers of His most blessed 
Body and Blood." 

The threefold, inemorial sacrifice is completed. The con- 
secration made, the oblation offered, the Spimt, the fire of 
God, the Life-giver has descended. Sorrow, awe, penitence 
rise on the surface of hope. All worshipers together join 
in the offering of self-sacrifice: and, beseeching its accept- 
ance through Jesus Christ, thus bring the whole *' Prayer 
of Consecration" to a close. First silence follows! Then 
a plaintive hymn! Now penitential forms of devotion are 
timely and appropriate. '^ Ye who do truly and earnestly 
repent you of your sins," would sound here on hearts pre- 
pared. The reminder of the solemn obligations of love, of 
charity, and of obedience is congruous with the time, the 
occasion, and the solemnized souls of the faithful wor- 
shipers. *^Take this holy Sacrament to your comfort" 
means something, for the Sacrament is made ready. How 
much it means, each soul in the Divine presence may 
know, at least in part, for itself. None can know about 
another. Only God and ourselves know. He, not afar off, 
but nigh, and we bending humbly, penitently, but even 
yet hopefully before Him, the preparation for the partak- 
ing proceeds. The greater Confession may be now made by 
souls well prepared. The higher Absolution follows. The 
comfortable words are spoken. The Prayer of Humble Ac- 
cess is made in common. Now, at last, all that need be 
done is finished, and the feast proceeds through distribution 
to its final completion. 

Can any order be made, or conceived, more natural, more 
reasonable, more congruous, more edifying! This order we 
had, until men from abroad came over to England, bent 
upon reforming her reformation. They were not hturgists. 
The liturgical spirit was quite absent from their minds. 
They were filled with one idea. ' A most important, useful, 
even essential idea! They were mad with a holy indigna- 
tion at abuses which tended strongly to bury out of sight 
the duty of personal penitence. They were zealous for 
man's right to stand, person to person, in the very presence 
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of God. They were keenly alive to the duty of personal 
confession of sins to God Himself. Nor are they to be 
simply faulted for their zeal. They took part, through this 
very zeal, in a real reformation. Emancipation of God's 
own freedmen proceeded in both Church and State. Their 
works follow them. This age is a partaker of their labors. 
Every man that feels his natural godlikeness, commends 
their firm resistance to tyranny. Every Christian soul that 
recognizes its own personal relation to the GoD-man, clings 
tenaciously to his right to make his confession — whatever 
helps he may use — directly to his Lord, and acknowledges 
solemnly his duty to make that confession deep, and full, 
and real, and without reserve. 

Naturally, these men from across the waters endeavored 
to establish in insular England the true doctrine of peni- 
tence. Its constant repetition would strengthen the doc- 
trine. They were ready to put it in everywhere. They 
thought it could not be too often brought forward, nor any- 
where be misplaced. The Liturgy was the place of places 
in which to make it prominent. They found it there 
already, but they thought they could improve upon the 
order. Hence that impertinent (in an etymological sense) 
little sermonette ! Hence the dislocation of the living order 
of the proper Liturgy ! Hence that daring tampering with 
a natural growth; perhaps that profane disruption of an 
inspired order! 

We honour the zeal of these reformers from the con- 
tinent. We sympathize with the earnest cooperation of 
the English reformers. We bear the hurt to our worship 
with patience, because we recognize the earnest desire 
which caused it. We do not, however, accord with the 
judgment upon which they acted. We think they defeat- 
ed their own end. Penitence, even personal penitence, was 
checked rather than promoted. Putting the penitential ser- 
vice in the wrong place, operated against rather than for 
their own object. 

For the very promotion of true and deep personal peni- 
tence, itself, therefore, let us have our Liturgy as it was at 
the first! For all the purposes of liturgical worship, let us 
by all means, have back our old, inestimably rich, and 
most practical, order! 



->.■. 
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V 

The substance of this paper was presented before the last 
General Convention, in the form of an amendment to the 
report of the joint committee. It was not advocated on the 
floor, because I was compelled to be absent during the last 
two days of the session. It is now humbly subn^itted to 
the American Church. If our communicants generally 
become as well aware of the facts, as our liturgists have 
long been, their voices will certainly not be wanting, nor 
weak, in demanding a restoration of this lost enrichment. 
Not one, who informs himself upon the point, and ponders 
upon it, can fail to commend the common judgment of all 
Uturgists, that we have been despoiled. The rigidity of con- 
stitutional law may keep us out of our devotional rights for 
more perhaps than one period of three y6ars; but if a gen- 
eral demand and strong cry go up, perhaps even our most 
conservative General Convention may heed it. We are 
impoverished now. Our Commimion OflBce has in itself the 
materials for perfect or at least nearly perfect liturgical 
worship. We need not ask for more than we have. We 
may ask, and the tone should be unmistakable, that we 
have back what strangers have taken from us; so that, in 
our highest form of worship, we may be permitted, from 
beginning to end, to worship in the Spmrr. 

B. Frankun. 
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THE PEIMITIVE LITUEGIES. 

Liturgies^ Eastern and Western. By C. E. Hammond, 
M. A. A reprint of texts, either original or translated, of 
the most representative Liturgies of the Church. Oxford, 
1878. 

The Liturgies^ Original and Translated. By Eevs. Drs. 
Neale and Littledale. London, 1869. 

The Worship of the Old Covenant. By Eev. E. F. 
Willis, M. A. London, 1880. 

The Apostolic Liturgy and the Epistle to the flebrews. 
A Commentary on the Epistle in its Eelation to the Holy 
Eucharist. London: By Jas. E. Field. 1882. 

ONE of the happy results of the great Church movement 
of the last fifty years is the revival of Liturgical 
Studies] opening one of the richest and most delightful fields 
of theological science; helping us better to understand and 
appreciate the priceless treasures of devotion in the Book of 
Common Prayer; kindling anew the sacred fires at our 
altars; giving us, in place of former barrenness and coldness, 
majesty and beauty^in Divine service, visible in its temples 
and in every accessory of worship; and now, in this first 
centenary of the Church of the United States, bringing 
forth good fruit in the effort at *' Liturgical Enrichment." 
We cannot be too grateful for the learned labors of recent 
authors, Neale, Littledale, Freeman, Blunt, Willis, Ford, 
who have brought forth things new and old, showing us 
that ^^ the King's daughter is all glorious within, her cloth- 
ing is of wrought gold." 

While this revival has been going on in the Church, the 
outside religious bodies have felt its influence. An in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with extemporaneous worship, with 
a steady drift to the Church, has awakened among them an 
earnest desire and demand for the construction of a formu- 
lary of devotion for public worship. They are not likely to 
adopt the time-honored Book whose devotions are built up 
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on the truth of the Incarnation and of Sacramental Grace, 
but, in any effort to imitate its glory and beauty, they will 
see it is not easy to make a substitute; that a Liturgy 
is not an assortment of prayers made in a month, but 
a growth of time, and in putting their modem utterances be- 
side the majestic strains of the Saints of old, they will real- 
ize how hard it is to ''match cloth of frieze and cloth of 
gold.'^ 

That the worship of the Church was celebrated, liturgic- 
ally, from the first, is sufficiently evident. A book of ritual 
for the ceremonial of the Christian Altar was not incorpor- 
ated in the New Testament, as was done by Moses in giving 
the Old Testament, in the book of Leviticus. The books of 
the New Testament were not given to the Church at first; 
not until she had been doing her work for generations. 
And all that time, from Pentecost on, the Church had been 
celebrating the Holy Eucharist, weekly or daily. Our Lord 
left it with the Apostles to set in order everything relating 
to public worship, after having instructed them for forty 
days after His Eesurrection concerning the things of His 
Kingdom. As the New Testament books, Acts and Epis- 
tles speak of a Kingdom which had been at work for a long 
time, we are not to expect in them complete directions for 
worship; for the worehip was well known to them to whom 
these writings were addressed. What we find there must 
be, in the main, incidental allusions to the existing order of 
things, with corrections of occasional irregularity. The 
Church's order was a Divine order, because set in operation 
by inspired Apostles. And, as has been well said, '* What 
Apostles did^ at first, in setting the Kingdom in order, was 
as Divine as what they wrote about it.^^ 

Now, referring to the Apostolic writings, we find some 
incidental allusions, all of which indicate Liturgical wor- 
ship; none of them are inconsistent with such an use. 
Immediately after the descent of the Holy Ghost (as we 
are told in the inspired Record), the disciples '* continued in 
the Doctrine and in the Fellowship of the Apostles, and in 
the Breaking of the Bread, and in the Prayers f^ that they 
came together on the first day of the week *' to Break 
Bread.^^ From this we infer that they celebrated the Holy 
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Eucharist on the Lord's Day; and that the Prayers used 
for that ministration were a Liturgy. 

In Acts xiii., we are told that certain prophets and teach- 
ers at Antioch were ministering {XtaoopyouvccDv — Liturgizing) 
to the Lord. This implies probably that they were engaged 
in a frequent celebration of the Eucharist. 

That the Liturgies were formulated before the New 
Testament was given, explains some of S. Paul's quotations, 
seemingly from the Scriptures, which are not found in the 
Old Testament, but which are found in the Liturgies. 
Thus, ^^ as it is written " (says he), ^' eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which Gk)D hath prepared for them that love Him." 
(1 Cor., ii., 9.) We are commonly referred to Isa., lxiv.,4, for 
the text here quoted by the Apostle; but the learned assure 
us that the words of the prophet are utterly different in 
sense and expression. 

It was a tradition accepted by the Fathers of the Nicene 
age and immediately afterward, that certain Liturgies in 
use in their day had come down from the Apostles; Such 
a tradition was not so remote or obscure as to be uncertain. 
They had received it from those who lived in times of suf- 
fering and martyrdom; when Christians, in peril of their 
lives and dying for their faith, were not likely to be invent- 
ing fables to hand on to posterity. 

The word LrruRGY, from the Greek, XBaoopydi:, signifies, 
literally, a pubhc service; appUed to secular matters, it sig- 
nified a civil or pubhc function. It was adopted into ecclesi- 
astical use to signify a public religious service. It is used 
in the Septuagint, applied to the priestly offices of the Law. 
It is found in the New Testament; as in S. Luke, i. 23, 
where it is said of Zacharias, the priest^ whose lot it was to 
offer incense, that as soon as the days of his ministration 
{XeeToupyccK:, his liturgizing) were accomphshed, etc. So 
in Hebrews x. 11, it is said: '* Every priest standeth 
daily ministering (XeczooprfwiJ) and offering of ttimes the same 
sacrifices." So in Acts xiii., as we have seen, it is 
appUed to the functions of the Christian ministry; the 
prophets and teachers at Antioch were ministering {Xeroupy- 
o\)VTwv^ liturgizing) imto the Lord. In Romans xv. 16, S. Paul 
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calls himself a (not the) minister {XeaoopYov, a liturgist) of 
Jesus Christ for the Gentiles, nnnistering {Upoup^ouuray serv- 
ing as a priest), that the oblation (7tpo<T(popd) of the Gentiles 
might be acceptable to God." And so in Hebrews viii. 2, 
Christ is called a High Priest, a Minister {XeaoupYdc:^^ a litur- 
gist) of the Sanctuary. In this use of the word, observe that 
the ministration is performed, not to men, but toward QoD 
as the Object. The prophets and teachers ministered ^^unto 
the Lord,^^ and the ministry of Christ, our Liturgist in the 
Heavens, is, of course, unto God for men. 

The Holy Eucharist, being the one specific service 
appointed by our Lord for the worship of His Church, the 
term Liturgy was appropriated to that service; and the 
Office for its celebration was also called the Liturgy. Popu- 
larly, this name is now given to any formulary of public 
worship; we often call the Prayer Book, the Liturgy of our 
Church. In the early ages of the Church there was no 
such confusion of names; the offices for rites and occasions 
other than the Holy Eucharist had their own distinctive 
titles, but this alone was called the Liturgy. We shall use 
the word now in its proper theological sense. 

It must be accepted among scholars as certain that Lit- 
urgical offices existed in the early Church. If the quota- 
tions from the sacred Scriptures, found so often in the 
writings of the Fathers, prove their existence, it must be 
granted that the references to the language and ceremonies 
of the Liturgical offices, found in the same Fathers, prove 
the existence of such formularies. Liturgical quotations 
are less frequent and distinct in the woits of the very 
early writers than in those of the Nicene age, and soon af- 
ter; and the same is true of quotations from the Scriptures: 
but in the case of the Liturgies there was, in that early 
day, a reason for this reserve which did not obtain after- 
ward. In the first three centuries the Christian Mysteries, 
as the Sacraments were called, were kept secret from the un- 
initiated; and every thing in regard to the Holy Eucharist 
especially was veiled. None but communicants, 'Hhe faith- 
ful," who had been instructed, were allowed to be present 
at celebrations; and whenever reference was made in public 
discourse to anything connected with the Sacramenti it 
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was done in a very indistinct way, accompanied with 
the remark, " The initiated will Understand." This reti- 
cence was to preserve their holy rites, and especially the 
Eucharist, so liable to misrepresentation, from the profane 
aad blasphemous scoffs of unbelievers; and to keep their 
sacred books from the persecutor. But as the world became 
Christian this reserve was not maintained; and the oflSces 
and usages of the Church were freely spoken of. The 
works of such writers as Cyril, Chiysostom, Aupjustine, and 
others, hving so near the Nicene age, when Christianity 
became the religion of the Empire, contain such frequent 
allusions to the Liturgical Service, and such full quotations 
from it, that an ancient Liturgy, in form and substance, 
(it is said) might almost be constructed from them. In 
the Catechetical Lectures of S. Cyril, A. D. 350 (only 
twenty-five years after the Council of Nice), we have, among 
other accouQts of the doctrines and rites of the Church, an 
explanation of The Liturgy in use at that time, and with- 
out doubt, from the first, in Jerusalem. S. Basil the 
Great enlarged and enriched the same Liturgy about the 
year 370, "following the customs of the Church," he says; 
and this revision, which bears his name, was adopted in the 
Eastern jOhurch, and is still in use in the Greek and Eussian 
Churches. Now, all these Fathers recognized the Liturgies 
they used to be a genuine and authentic inheritance 
transmitted from the Apostolic age. Doubtless additions 
were made to these Liturgies, by authority, in later periods: 
but, from the quotations and references found in the earlier 
writers, and from the known state of doctrine in given pe- 
riods, the learned are able to distinguish between the por- 
tions which formed the originals and the additions of a later 
period. As there is no hint of the time when the Liturgies 
were introduced; as they have always borne Apostolic 
names; as they were used so universally in all the world, 
and are in such substantial agreement in form and sub- 
stance, the conclusion seems irresistible that they date from 
the beginnings of the Church. 

The argument for the Apostolic origin of the Liturgies, 
from the historic standpoint, is very convincing. Let us 
look at it. Our Lord instituted the Holy Eucharist 
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in the night in which He suffered, immediately 
after He, with his disciples, had partaken of, and 
fulfilled forever, the Passover. And He then com- 
manded His Apostles that they should Do This 
{IIoctiTt — he Doing This); that is Offer This, as He had 
just done, for His Memorial, until His coming again. This 
one only service was henceforth to be *' the Pure Offering ^^ 
(Mai. i., 11), the Mincha oblation of the Catholic Church, of 
which prophets had spoken; and in its worship it was to 
take the place of the many sacrifices which had been offered 
heretofore in the Jewish 'Church to show forth His Death. 
As the due celebration of this august and indispensable ser- 
vice was a matter of supreme importance in every view, 
doctrinally, as well as in point of order, and as its celebra- 
tion was to begin at once, long before any book of the New 
Testament was written, a Ritual was needed to carry out 
our Lord's directions. It was the last thing that could be 
left to the uncertainty of individual or extemporaneous 
effusions. If the old Sacrificial System needed a Ritual, no 
less did this glorious ministration. The Eitual of the old 
Sacrificial System, so minutely prescribed at Sinai, con- 
tained principles which were still applicable to this new 
service, by which His Church was henceforth to have access 
to God. Our Lord was with His Apostles for forty days 
after His Resurrection, ''speaking to them of the things 
concerning the Kingdom of God," that is, the Church. 
And, from the importance of this subject, we may conclude 
that the due ordering of that service upon a Ritual based 
upon the principles of the old Sacrificial System (" the pat- 
tern seen in the Mount " being also " the pattern of things 
in the Heavens"), must have been one of those things "con- 
cerning the Kingdom," of which He spake to the Apostles 
during the great forty days. 

The Apostles remained in Jerusalem, after the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon them, for ten or fifteen years. And 
we are certain that S. James was the first Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. We know that the Holy Eucharist was celebrated 
from Pentecost on every Lord's Day, and probably daily. 
The Apostolic College must have used during that time. 
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therefore^ that Liturgic Service which' had its common 
authority. That Liturgy used at Jerusalem, before 
the Apostles separated, finally, for their work among 
the nations, may be considered as the norm of the 
Liturgies. 

It is significant that, as there were Four Eivers going out 
of Paradise, and as there are Four Oospels which carry the 
Waters of Life to the four quarters of the earth, so there 
are Four Liturgies which have come down from earliest 
times, and which must be regarded as the sources pf all 
other Liturgies.* They have always borne, respectivelyj 
the names of S. James, S. Mark, S. John and S. Peter, to 
whose authority their composition is attributed. These 
productions are so similar in their form and substancO that, 
it would seem, they must have a common beginning; and 
yet are so unlike in their expressions as to indicate independ- 
ent origin. Of these four, the Liturgy of 8. James (some- 
times called, after his See, the Liturgy of Jerusalem, or the 
Oriental Liturgy), may well be considered the first and 
oldest. The learned Blunt says, "it can be traced back for 
nearly a thousand years in an existing manuscript, and by 
satisfactory evidence of another kind, through the inter- 
vening ages to a date only a century removed from the 
Apostolic age itself." Li manuscript antiquity it is not in- 
ferior to the New Testament itself. It bears some interest- 
ing internal evidences of its Apostolic origin in Jerusalem: 
as, e. g.y where, in giving the words of the Institution of the 
Eucharist, it says our Lord " delivered them unto us (jJ/^^v) 
His disciples and Apostles;" and in *Hhe graphic descrip- 
tion of the descent of the Holy Ghost," '^ as if written by 
one or more who were present on these occasions;" and the 
allusion made in tbe Great Intercession to 'Hhe holy places 
glorified by the manifestation of Thy Christ;" and the 



* The Clementine Liturgy, found in the Apostolic Constitutions, is unques- 
tionably ancient; and is of value as an exemplar of the primitive mode of cele- 
brating the Eucharist, and interesting as a specimen of Liturgic literature ; 
but, as it was never in actual ttse, it is not reckoned among the originals of the 
Euchaiistic offices. 
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special mention in the same of ^^ Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, our holy fathers."* 

To this Liturgy, as well as to the other three, additions 
were made by authority in later years, which, however, as 
we have said, are easily recognized by the times when 
usages, customs, or heresies to which they refer, are known 
to have arisen; as, e. gr., the calling of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Theotokos, was an addition made after the Council of 
Chalcedon (451), which gave her this title. But the very 
early origin of its main portions is conclusively established 
from its traditional use in Palestine, " time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary; " its agree- 
ment with Justin Martyr's celebrated account of Christian 
worship in Syria, given A. D. 150; and from the catechet- 
ical lectures of S. Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, A. D. 330, 
which describe it. We may safely conclude that at a period 
so near to the times of the persecutions and the assembling 
of the Nicene Council, no serious, certainly no comipt, in- 
terpolations could have crept into a service so widely and 
constantly used, so often referred to, and so much revered. 

Taking this Liturgy of S. James, which comes to us from 
Jerusalem, the fountain head of Christianity, as the Origi- 
nal Liturgy, it is entitled to the highest authority as a pat- 
tern of that true worship which is according to the mind of 
Christ. As such it will be interesting to examine its parts, 
its structure, and its language . 

Before doing so, however, let us briefly refer to the other 
thiree principal Liturgies. That which bears the name of 8. 
Mark originated at Alexandria, one of the chief centres of 
early Christianity, of which See this Evangelist was the first 
Bishop, and to which, as such Bishop, he must have given 
the form for administering the Holy Eucharist. It was 
used in the provinces of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. 

The Liturgy of S. John originated atEphesus, that Apos- 
tle's own great See, and was used in the provinces of Asia 



* There is an interesting tradition of the Church of Jerusalem, that, on the 
third ^hj after the descent of the Holt Ghost, S. James celebrated according 
to this same Liturgy which bears his name; and that he declared he hid 
received it of the Lord. 
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Minor. Eearranged by S . Basil the Great, and also by S. 
Chrysostom, it is still the Liturgy of the entire Greek and 
Russian Church. 

The Liturgy of S. Peter was used in Eoman provinces 
and in Western Africa. 

These four, the same in substance and form, though not 
in language and arrangement, are recognized to be of Apos- 
tolic institution, and every subsequent arid minor Liturgy 
may be referred to one of them as its norm. 

Let us now look at the structure of this Liturgy of S. 
James, the most ancient of the original four. 

It has two chief divisions, the Pro-Anaphora and the Ana- 
phora. The Pro- Anaphora extends to the Sursum Corda; 
the Anaphora is the remainder of the office. 

The Pro- Anaphora is divided into two parts: (1) the ser- 
vice for the Catechumens; (2) the service for the Faithful. 

The Anaphora is the Canon proper, consisting of the 
great Eucharistic Prayer — the Institution, the Oblation, 
the Invocation, the Great Intercession, and the Commu- 
nion. 

The Pro- Anaphora (or Ante- Communion, if we may ap- 
ply a modem word) begins with the priest's prayer, in the 
prothesis or sacristy, for himself. The Introit follows, 
called '* the Little Entrance," or the bringing in of the Gos- 
pel, *'a ceremony of considerable pomp." The Hymn of 
the Trisagion is sung; lessons from the Old and New Testa- 
ments follow; a bidding prayer or general supplication is 
said; the Catechumens are dismissed, and none but the 
faithful are allowed to remain, 

*' The Great Entrance,^' that is, *Hhe carrying of the ele- 
ments from the Prothesis to the Altar," a most imposing 
ceremony, ** follows." The Creed is said; the kiss of peace 
given; a kind of Universal Litany, or prayer for all, is said 
The priest again prays at length for himself, that he and 
his fellow servants may be worthy and accepted. 

The Anaphora begins next, with the Sursum Corda and 
responses, as in every liturgic office. The Sanctum (with 
a longer preface than ours) is sung: 
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Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabbaoth: 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy Glory. 
Hosanna in the highest: Blessed is He 
That Cometh in the name of the Lord: 
Hosanna in the highest/' 

The Commemoration of Institution is then made, in 
which we read that our Lord, 

Taking bread * * * and looking up to Heaven, and shewing it to 
Thee, His Gk>D and Father, He gave thanks, and hallowed and brake, and 
gave to us, ffia Apostles and disciples, saying, etc., the "us" implying "the 
authorship of one who was present. 

The Oblation comes next, in which the priest says, * * We 
offer to Thee this tremendous and unbloody sacrifiae," etc. 

The Invocation follows immediately, in which the priest 
prays: 

Have mercy on us, O God, and send upon us and upon these proposed 
gifts Thy most Holt Ghost, that, coming upon them with His Holy, Good and 
Glorious presence. He may hallow and make this bread the Holy Body of Thy 
Christf and this cup the Precious Blood of Thy Christ, 

The Great Intercession, or the Pleading of the sacrifice 
for the living and the faithful departed, is made^t length. 
That which in our Canon is thus briefly but comprehensive- 
ly expressed, "that we and all Thy whole Church may 
obtain remission of our sins, and all other benefits of Hi3 
Passion.'^ 

A prayer of humble access for the priest and the people 
is said, and then the priest, elevating the Holy Gifts, says: 

Holy Things for Holy Persons, 

The people answer: 

One Holy, One Lobd, Jesus Christ, in the glory of QtOD the Father, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. 

The priest then makes ^' the union of the most holy Body 
and precious Blood of our Lord and God, and Saviour 
Jesus Christ," saying these and other words. 

While he breaks, the priest repeats certain psalms;— and 
communicates. 

Then being ready to communicate the people, the priest 
says: 

Blessed be the name of the Lord our Gk>D forever. 
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The Deacon: 

With the fear of Qod, and faith,, and love, draw near. 

The people: 

Blessed be He that cometh in the name of the Lord. The priest then 
administers, in both kinds, to the people, saying to each. The Holy Body; 
and giving the chalice, " Ths precious Blood of our Lobd and Gk>D and 
Saviour — " 

With a brief prayer of thanks to Christ, " that Thou hast 
vouchsafed to make us partakers of Thy Body and Blood, 
for the remission of Sins and Eternal Life;" and to be kept 
without condemnation, etc., the faithful are dismissed. 

The substantial agreement of these four Liturgies is 
remarkable. They all preserve the essential words, '* This 
is My Body; This is MyBlood.^^ The *' Great Intercession " 
precedes the Consecration in S. Mark's Liturgy; and there 
is no Invocation in S. Peter's Liturgy. 

It will be noted that the language of the Invocation in 
three of these liturgies seems to attribute the Consecration 
of the elements to the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
them; " that He may hallow and make this bread the Body 
of Thy CmiiST, and this Cup the precious Blood of Thy 
Christ." The Eastern Church ha^ long maintained this 
teaching. The Western Church, having no Invocation, 
asserts that the Consecration is effected by Christ's words, 
repeated by the priest; those words having power, as 
Chrysostom' somewhere says, to renew that wonder in all 
ages of the world. It is asserted by learned liturgists, I 
know not on what evidence, that the Eoman Liturgy once 
contained the Invocation. When or how it was lost is not 
explained. That Liturgy is still in use in the Eoman 
obedience. It seems incredible that a distinctive part of the 
Service (and especially one deemed necessary to a valid 
consecration, or to its completeness, even), could have been 
dropped, in the face of Christendom, either before or after 
the Nicene age, without notice, or a remonstrance at such 
a presumptuous mutilation of the essential Service of the 
Church. 

Blunt says: 

It is difficult to explain the apparent difference between the teachings of 
the Eastern and Western Church on such an important matter. The most 
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plausible solution is, that the prayer for the descent of the Holt Ghobt lookB 
to the gracious Presence to prepare the communicants to receive the Sacra- 
ment. 

To the same effect was the answer of the Orthodox Greeks 
at the Council of Florence, who, admitting that the Con- 
secration was effected by the Words of Institution, ex- 
plained the prayer of Invocation to ask " that what had 
been already consecrated by those Words, might be for the 
Salvation of those that receive." The Liturgies of S. James 
and S. Mark do include the communicants in the gracious 
purpose for which the Spirit shall descend; but they also add 
to make the elements the Body and Blood of Christ. So 
our own Liturgy says: 

To bless and sanctify with Thy Word and Holt Spmrr these Thy Gifts 
of bread and wine; that we receiving them, etc., may be partakers of His most 
blessed Body and Blood. 

May we suppose that, as the Holy Spirtf descended upon 
our Lord to consecrate Him fully to become to us our 
Prophet, Priest and King, so He descends on these Holy 
Gifts, that in us the Spirit which quickeneth (John vi., 63) 
may make the Body and Blood of Christ to be the effectual 
power of Eesurrection to Eternal Life? 

It has been suggested that the Illapse of the Spirit upon 
the elements, for which the Invocation prays, is "a fulfil- 
ment or Heavenly counterpart of the Descent of Fire on the 
typical Sacrifices of old, for thus the Sacrifice is enfolded 
within the Heavenly Sphere." ''A true idea of Sacrifice," 
Mr. Hunter tells us, "involves three distinct actions, fol- 
lowing « in their natural and necessary order: (X) The prep- 
aration of the Victim; (2) The Offering; (3) God's Answer 
by Fire. All these essential parts are found in the early 
Liturgies, viz. : (1) In the Consecration, the preparation of 
the Victim; (2) In the Oblation, the Offering; (3) In the 
Invocationy God Answering by Fire." 

It would seem that the Consecration should come first 
before the Oblation. For the Oblation of the Holy Gifts 
is a part of the Eucharistic Action scarcely less essential 
than the consecration of the elements. Our Lord said: 

*(/7ore7re — Do This; i. e., Offer This. He offered Himself, 

I . ' 

* UoceiTe — Do This, is used sacriflciaUy some seventy times, it is said, in tiio 
Septuagint. 
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first, "under the form of bread and wine," at the Institu- 
tion. This is My Body, which is given, dedo/ievovj which is 
being given. This is My Blood, which is shed, ixx^po/ievou^ 
which is being shed; which are now given and shed; not 
which shall be. *) The present participle, which is the 
intense way of expressing time present, is used in all four 
accounts of the Institution, and in the Liturgies. To ''Do 
This," as Christ did it, is, then, to offer His Body and 
Blood sacramentally; which is not repeating, but re-present- 
ing His Sacrifice. 

It is true that the Holy Ghost, Who, by His operation 
effected the Incarnation in the beginning, is the Agent of 
Consecration; but we can suppose that He effects the 
change in the elements, when the words of Christ are duly 
spoken over them, although there be no Invocation. When 
Christ instituted the Sacrament, as the Evangelists and 
Liturgies scrupulously recite, "He took bread; He gave 
thanks (Eucharistized); He blest; He brake; and gave^to 
them, saying, This is My Body; this is My Blood; this Do 
for My Memorial." We are not told there was any Invoca- 
tion of the Spirit then. The nucleus of the Christian Litur- 
gy, in all times and forms, must be found in these words 
and actions of our Lord at the Institution . For a priest to 
do and say as He did and said, is to celebrate the Eucharist. 
The essential words, therefore, to make a valid Sacrament 
are these which our Lord used; and when they are duly 
pronounced, it would seem the elements become the Body 
and Blood of Christ. 

The Anglican Church teaches, it is certain, that the Con- 
secration is effected by the words and actions of the Insti- 
tution, which she enjoins her priests to observe strictly; 
for she has no Invocation in her Liturgy. 

We may well be inclined to accept this view; since we 
must otherwise suppose the whole Western Church (hav- 
ing no Invocation) for twelve centuries, was without a valid 
Eucharist; and that the English Church, in all its branches, 
is still in that unfortunate condition. 

The difficulty under consideration is obviated in that 

* So in S. James's Liturgy it is translated, "in tlie night He was offered, 
yea, offered Himeeff," 
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most perfect Liturgy of the Reformation, the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., which places the Invocation immedi- 
ately before the Words of Institution; and so harmonizes 
East and West. 

The Liturgies being so ancient and Apostolic in origin, and 
in such constant and universal use, must be ranked among 
the monuments and muniments of Christianity. 

One of the infallible marks of certainty for any fact is, 
that an outward observance be begun at the time, and con- 
tinued uninterruptedly in memory thereof. Infidelity has 
not been able to break the famous argument of ** Law's 
Short and Easy Methods with the Deists." The -Passover, 
begun and continuously celebrated from the departure of 
Israel out of Egypt as related by Moses, was one of the 
'* infallible proofs" of the reality of the event itself. In 
the Christian system, the Eucharist takes the place of the 
Passover in the old dispensation, and is a perpetual witness 
to the fact of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and a constant prophecy of His second advent. The solemn 
Eucharistic action which Christ ordained for ffis Memorial 
forever, begun at the time when and on the spot where 
these great events occurred, has been celebrated weekly, on 
His resurrection day, ever since the first Easter; and its 
observance has extended, and is extending, from nation to 
nation, until we realize that Malachi's prophecy must soon 
come true, that " from the rising of the Sun unto the going 
down of the same, — and in every place, the Pure Offeb- 
ING shall be made in His name." 

Now, the Liturgies show that this Diving memorial was 
not left to extemporaneous uncertainty and individual 
vagaries, but was celebrated with the utmost care and 
veneration and agreement; the Chinrch thus witnessing to 
the certainty of those things which are most surely believed 
amongst us. 

Thus rightly and liturgically celebrated, the Holy 
Eucharist announces what the faith is, and preserves it. 

The Eucharist was celebrated weekly or daily for one 
generation, perhaps for two, before any Gospel was writ- 
ten; and for two or three centinries before the Church de- 
clared her Canon of Holy Writ. In that time the Euchar- 
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istic Liturgies, by their continual and impressive celebra- 
tions, must have been a great,, if not the principal, teaching 
agency in the Church. As the Passover, in the Mosaic 
economy, was a standing witness, so the Eucharist has 
always been, and is now, evidential in the highest degree 5 
and so also the service, with which it is celebrated, is an 
immovable testimony to the Truth. 

Mark how manifold is its witness. It includes all the 
articles of the Creed, and makes an application of them in 
the most affecting way to every believing soul. The mys- 
tery of CmasT's Incarnation, His atoning Passion and Sacri- 
fice, His rilighty Eesurrection and glorious Ascension, His 
Mediatorship and intercession, and His second coming, 
with all their practical consequences, are annoimced — ^the 
divinity of CmiiST, the unity and tri-unity of God are de- 
clared, every time the Eucharist is duly celebrated. If the 
Creeds were lost, and the New Testament besides, every- 
thing we need to know or to do for our salvation could be 
gathered from the due celebration of the Sacraments. 

What a monument of the Faith Christ provided when 
He appointed not only that the Gqspel should be preached, 
and recorded in a JSoofc, but that it should be represented 
and acted out, so to say; announced to the eye and to the 
ear together, to the end of the world, as a perpetual testi- 
mony that the Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, has come 
into the world, atoned for our sins, is our Mediator at God's 
right hand, and, as He said, will come again. Do we 
suflBciently value this iriefutable evidence in our teaching f 
and do we sufficiently value the immense importance of the 
unceasing and frequent showing forth — ^ ^faroyji^ere, ye 
announce ") — before the world of the Death of Christ? Do 
we not overrate our preaching, in comparison of this an- 
nouncement? Let the Eucharist tell its story from our 
Altars, on ev^ry Lord's day, and, if it may be, daily; and 
let us point out to men its deep significance. 

The Litmrgies are of the utmost value to the Faith. They 
and the Scriptmres should go together; and when they shall 
do so, many of our differences wiU be settled. Let us note 
some of the things which may be surely collected from the 
Liturgies: not from them alone, but from them asinterpre- 
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ters of the Scriptures, and as co- witnesses with the Fathers 
of the first four centuries. 

1 . The Liturgies teach the indispensable necessity ^ and the 
true object of Pubuc Worship; of our assembling together 
— that it is not merely, as many imagine, to get something, 
to hear preaching; but to give something; and chiefly, to 
give the Lord the glory due unto His name; to announce 
to the world, visibly; to plead before God for ourselves, the 
whole Church, and for the world; and to apply to ourselves, 
individually and collectively, the tremendous Sacrifice of the 
Eternal Son of God. Though Christ has, indeed, '^tasted 
death for every man," yet each one must come to God in 
the appointed way, to secure and appropriate the benefits of 
that sacrifice to himself; he must come individually, and 
also as a part of the Corporate Body of Christ. Ever since 
the Fall, it has been necessary for man, being a sinner and 
aUenated from God, to come to Him in a definite way: that 
is, he must come in the faith of the Redeemer, showing 
forth and pleadiny His Oreat Sacrifice. Before Christ 
came, men had access to God only by the appointed bloody 
sacrifices: now we have access by an unbloody sacrifice, 
appointed to take their place, in which we show forth and 
plead the Death of Christ. 

In the Divine order, Christ, our High Priest, must yet 
present His Sacrifice continually at the Heavenly Altar, and 
plead it for us, and apply it to us; and we, His people who 
would have the benefit of His Mediation, must join with 
Him in perpetually presenting that Sacrifice before GrOD, a 
continuous memorial. Every one who calls himself a 
Christian should take part in that corporate action of the 
Church on earth, by which she, in union with her Divine 
Head, re-presents and pleads, and (by communion) applies ' 
to each one the Sacrifice of Christ. And therein also is the 
right way to offer praise and thanks to God; we Eucharist- 
ize Him in and by showing forth the love and glory of GtoP 
in this supreme manifestation of it. 

These Liturgies of the early Church show that the object 
of every Christian assembling together was "to break 
bread;" to celebrate that One Service which Christ com- 
manded; in what way they had access to God — ^namely, by 
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re-presenting, pleading and applying Christ's Sacrifice, and 
therewith giving God praise and thanksgiving. How such 
an object dwarfs that idea of going to Church which is ex- 
pressed, **to hear the minister preach!" In this Mystery, 
and not by the prophetical function, we are able to draw 
near to God, and to unite ourselves to the Mediatorial Inter- 
cessions of our great High Priest in the Heavens; and we 
are united to Christ, so that ** He dwelleth in us and we in 
Him." The man of to-day who *' forsakes the assembling 
together " because he is tired of preaching, and can as well 
read his Bible and a sermon and pray at homey cannot give 
toch an excuse, if he is well instracted in this necessity and 
object of public worship. 

2. The Primitive Liturgies are the evidence of the faith 
of the early Church in the Real Presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament. 

The words of Institution, This is my Body^ This is my 
Bloody of themselves teach it, of course. Christ must be 
present where His Body and Blood are present. And these 
words the Liturgies most scrupulously retain and repeat in 
every Eucharist; and after the utterance of each formula 
the people responded. Amen; and the deacon answered, 
*'We believe and confess.^^ At the mixture of the Holy 
Gifts, the priest said, *'Tbe union of the most holy Body 
and precious Blood of our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. After the Consecration, just before the Commun- 
ion, as we have before noticed, the priest exclaimed, elevat- 
ing the Gifts, ^'Holy Things for holy personsP^ and the people 
answered, ^^One Holy^ One Lord Jesus Christ, in the glory 
of God the Father ^ to Whom he glory for ever and et»e/\" At 
the administration^ as the priest took up the Sacrament, the 
deacon said, ''With the fear of God, and faith, and love, 
draw near;" and the people answered, ^^ Blessed he He 
that cometh in the Name of the Lord." To each, as he gave 
the Sacrament, , the priest said, " I'he Body of Christ; The 
Blood of Christ." 

In all this there is no refinement; no attempted explana- 
tion of the Mystery, by transubstantiation, or by a figura- 
tive Presence; but ^ we iiave the simple, plain truth of 
Christ's own words reverently retained. 
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3. The Primitive Liturgies teach that the Holy Eucharist 
is a Sacrifice. 

Indeed, it is so generally called by this title that it would 
be too much to quote all the passages. In his prayer for 
acceptance the priest commemorates the Divine mercy and 
goodness which has counted him worthy "to stand, 
Lord, before Thy holy Altar, and to offer to Thee the fear- 
ful and unbloody Sacrifice for our sins and for the ig- 
norances of the people;" " turn not back us sinners that 
take hold of Thee in the fearful and unbloody Sacrifice.^^ 
* ' Grant us, Lord, with all fear and with a good con- 
science, to set before Thee this spiritual and unbloody 
Sacrifice. ^^ 

Again, at the Prayer of the Veil, when the Holy Myster- 
ies are exposed to view, the priest says: 

We render thanks to Thee, Lord our God, for that Thou hast given \u 
boldness to the entrance in of Thy Holy Places, the new and living way 
which Thou hast consecrated for us through the Veil of the Flesh of Thy 
Christ. We, therefore, to whom it hath been vouchsafed to enter into the place 
of the Tabernacle of Thy Glory, and to be within the Veil, and to behold the 
holy of holies, fall down before Thy goodness. Master, have mercy upon 
us; since we are full of fear and dread when about to stand before Thy holy 
Altar, and to offer thUfea/rful and unbloody Sacrifice for our sins and for th 
ignorance of tJie people. Send forth, O God, Thy good grace, and hallow our 
souls and bodies and spirits, and change our disposition to piety, that in a 
pure conscience, we may present to Thee the mercy of peace, the Sacrifice of 
praise. 

And finally, in the Oblation, immediately after the words 
of Institution, where we expect to find distinct statement: 

We OFFER to Thee, O Lord, (his tremendous and unbloody Sacbificb; be- 
seeching Thee that Thou wouldst not deal with us after our sins, etc. For 
Thy people and Thy Church supplicate Thee." 

We may add that the Greek words for Sacrifice^ Ouma; for 
Altar, Ooffcatjvjpeovf' and for Priest f f£/>£^c,are used through- 
out; and the Service itself is called the *^hierurgy." 

, , , ^m 

*"For more than 300 years after the Institution of the Sacrament, the^l^ 
is but once called a Table, in the genuine remains of Christian writers.''— 
Smith's Diet. Christ. Antiq. 

f If the Eucharist is a Sacrifice, it requires an Altar, on which to offer it; 
and a Priest to offer it thereon. It matters not by what name, {jrpts 
phrepoc or lepebg) Christian ministers are called. Their work determiaei 
their character. A priest is one who ii appointed to offer gifts and saeri* 
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There is not the least reason for supposing there have 
been any changes in the Liturgies in this regard^ since 
the same words, or their Latin equivalents, are generally- 
used by Ante-Nicene writers, as Ignatius, Irenaeus, Tertul- 
Kan, Cyprian, and others. 

4. The Primitive Liturgies inchide Prayers for the faith' 
ftd departed. There is not an ancient Liturgy to be found 
in which such a commemoration is omitted. They appear 
in great variety of phraseology, and with a tenderness and 
beauty of expression which show how deeply such mem- 
orials of the sainted dead appealed to the pious and devout. 
We give one or two quotations outof many that might be 
adduced: 

Remember, Lord, the God of the spirits and all flesh, the orthodox whom 
we have commemorated, from righteous Abel even unto this day. Oive them 
Best there, in the land of the living, in Thy Kingdom, in the delight of Para* 
dise, in the bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, our holy fathers, whence 
sorrow, grief and lamentation are banished away. 

The above is found in S. James's Liturgy, in the. Prayer 
of the Great Intercession^ after the Oblation, when the Sac- 
rifice is pleaded. 

The following from S. Mark's Liturgy is very beautiful, 
and contains the verse which S. Paul is thought to have 
quoted in 1 Cor. ix. 2 : 

Give Best to the souls of our fathers and brethren that have heretofore 
slept in the faith of Chbist. O Lord, our God, remember our ancestors, 
fathers, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, bishops, holy and 
just persons, every spirit that has departed in the faith of Christ, and those 
to-day whom we keep in memory. And to the spirits of all these give Rest in 
the Tabernacles of thy Saints, vouchsafing to them in Thy Kingdom the good 
things of Thy promise which eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard, and 
it hath not entered into the heart of man the things which Thou hast prepared, 
O God, for them that love Thy holy Name. 

flees. — Heb S. Paul says that with the introduction of the New 

Covenant, the Priesthood was (not abolished, but) *' changed." (Heb. vii. 13); 
t. 0., from the Aaronic to the Apostolic. The name anciently applied to 
the priesthood implied dignity. The Hebrew (Cohen) signifies prince as 
well as priest. The term Elder, like our Senator, signified dignity. *' El- 
ders" were princes. (Num. 22:4 with 31:8.) The priesthood belonged, at 
first, to the eldest son by right; but when that office was transferred from a 
lineal succession to the Apostolic one of ordination, the title "Elder" went 
with it, and is found in the early writings of Christianity along with thd 
title priest. 
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There is not the sUghtest evidence for thinking that pray- 
ers for the faithful departed are an addition or interpolation 
in these Liturgies. They were common in Jewish devo- 
tions in our Lord's time; early Christian writers speak of 
them with approval as customary among the faithful If 
they had ever been regarded as unauthorized, they could 
not have crept into general use so early, without remon- 
strance. The inference is, they must have had Apostolic 
authority. 

5. The Primitive Liturgies prove with what reverence 
and ceremonial the Holy Eucharist was celebrated. The pro- 
found humiUty and veneration with which It was approach- 
ed, as we see by the prayer of humble access and the priest's 
prayer of preparation and for accceptance, are exceedingly 
impressive. Indeed it is much to be wished that some of 
these last devotions had enriched our own liturgy, where- 
with the hearts of ourselves might be solemnized as we 
approach this glorious and awful ministration. Their 
veneration is seen in the names with which the Sacrament 
is mentioned: '*the tremendous Mysteries;" ''this our 
holy, bloodless, and acceptable Sacrifice; " "these holy, 
Divine and spotless Mysteries." The expressions of their 
adoration reached a majesty, intensity, fullness, and ex- 
altation which we can hardly describe. 

6. The Primitive Liturgies are of special value in our 
controversies. As against sectarians they are evidence of 
the Apostolic origin of liturgical worship; of the three 
orders of the ministry; of sacramental grace; of the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist; of the ceremonial of the Altar; and 
of many incidental matters on which they are not at one 
with the early Church and with us. 

And they are quite as valuable in our contention with 
Rome. The Liturgies are evidence that there was no recog- 
nition of the Bishop of Bome as the Supreme and In- 
fallible Pope of the Catholic Church. He is not specially 
referred to in any one of them, except in the Boman, 
where he, as Bishop and Patriarch, would, of course, find 
mention. Supposing that the present pretensions of the 
Pope of Rome were then recognized, that Rome was "the 
Mother and Mistress of all Churches," and the Bishop 
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of Rome was the Vicar of Christ, Supreme Pontiff, Visible 
Head and Euler, Infallible Judge, the Fountain of all orders 
and mission and jurisdiction in the Church of God: sup- 
posing all these thin^ were then recognized, we say, the 
absence of any mention of ftim, and of the See of Bome in 
these Litiu-gies is simply unaccountable. That in them the 
emperor, '* the reigning city , " etc., should be remembered 
specially, without any mention of the one who, under 
the Roman theory, is the most important personage on 
earth, is quite inexplicable. In S. Mark^s Liturgy we 
read: 

Eemember, O Lord, t?ie Holy (My of Christ our Gk>D, and the reigning 
dty, and this our city,' and every city, and those that dwell in it in the ort)io- 
dox faith of Chbist, their peace and^safety. 

Note here that Jerusalem is called, what Rome now 
affects to be, "the Holy City," and is "put first, before 'Hhe 
reigning city " (Rome), the imperial seat. And there is no 
reference to the Bishop of Rome, as there naturally would 
be (on the Papal theory), in connection with the mention 
of the Imperial City. 

So in fi^. Jameses Liturgy, in the Oblation, we read: 

We offer (these Holy Gifts) to Thee, O Lord, for the holy places which 
Thou hast glorified by the Divine Manifestation of Thy Christ, and by the 
advent of thy all Holy Spibit; especially for the glorious Zion, thb Mothbb 
OF ALii Chubghes; and for Thy Holy Catholic Church throughout the 
world.'* 

The whole Church remembered, the Church of Jerusa- 
lem, particularly, as '^the Mother of all Churches,^^ and no 
special mention of Eome at all, nor of its Pope! Think 
what an argument Rome would make of it, if any ancient 
liturgy had called her Church, what she affects to be, * ^ the 
Mother of all Churches." 

So the Liturgies bear incidental and powerful testimony 
to the teaching of the Eastern Church, and to our own posi- 
tion, that the Pope of Eome is not the Supreme and In- 
fallible Euler and Judge of the Catholic Church; which is 
indeed the pivotal question in the Eoman controversy. 

While the Primitive Liturgies have such uniform suf- 
frages for the faithful departed, asking for them rest, 
light, refreshment, perfection, etc., there is no allusion to 
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*'the Eomish doctrine concerning purgatory, pardons, etc;" 
and we could have no more eflfQctual refutation of Rome's 
teaching in this regard, than to restore to our own Canon, 
in its proper place, the precise mention of the faithful dead 
which was in the Primitive Liturgies from the beginning. 
Comparing the substance and the order of these ancient 
Liturgies with our own Eucharistic oflBce, we find that there 
is a substantial agreement. In essentials ours is the same. 
In fact there is the same sequence in our Office as in that 
of S. James, the Liturgy of Jerusalem, the Mother of 
Churches, the Foundation Head of Christianity. The sim- 
ple and severe majesty of our Service suits our Anglo- 
Saxon character, perhaps; but we might be well pleased, 
too, if we had more of the splendor and beauty of the 
others to enrich our own. At any rate, we have cause to 
thank God at every Eucharist that He has given us an 
Office so majestic and so beautiful, and in such accord with 
the first Liturgy of the Christian Church. 

N. Barrows. 
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Tolitical Economy. By Arthur Latham Perry, LL. D. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

This work has received wide and favorable notice from 
the press. In some important respects it is of larger range 
and more fully meets vital and practical questions than any 
similar book of American origin. As a matter of necessity 
much of the staple of thought, on the usual topics included 
under the head of Political Economy, is not new or origi- 
nal, yet it is presented frequently with fresh illustrations 
and in new relations. The author shows complete mastery 
of the subject, and the first chapter of the book, giving a 
history of the science, is proof that his study has been 
earnest and broad. 

He certainly has somewhat clarified the subject and has 
given more point and incisiveness to his own treatment by 
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dropping some of the old nomenclature, and by a precise 
definition of terms employed by himself. He has eschewed 
the vague and shifting term '* wealth," and has substituted 
"value" as the true subject of the science. This enlarges 
his field and gives more philosophic completeness to his in- 
vestigation. 

A book like this is not susceptible of analysis within the 
compass of a review notice, we must therefore content 
ourselves with a simple expression of our admiration of 
its character. We regard it as a compendious and satisfac- 
tory presentation of the subject. From our own stand- 
point we might feel disposed to question some of his views, 
and to moot some of his logic in his treatment of tariff. 
But it is not our province, neither is this the place to con- 
trovert opinions. The Professof is consistent with him- 
self and, like the majority of collegiate teachers on this sub- 
ject, is a theoretical free-trader. Were he engaged in 
practical business relations he might possibly look through 
another sort of lens. But, this aside, his book is able and 
will doubtless take rank with the best, either foreign or 
domestic, on the subject. 

Kadesh'Barnea. Its importance and probable Site, with 
the Story of a Hunt for it. By H. Clay Trumbll, D. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

All students of the Bible will be interested in this thrill- 
ing and scholarly book. But it will be of more significant 
value to two classes, viz: 1st. To those who, by reason of 
reUgious associations, attach great importance to the posi- 
tive identification of sites made memorable' in the history 
of God's ancient people, and in the Ufe of Christ. 2d. To 
those who find in the certain settlement of such localities 
an evidential value in establishing the veracity of the Bible 
record, and a weapon of defense against the foes of religion. 

The Site of Kadesh-Barnea had, until the publication of 
this book, been a disputed point among the explorers and 
geographers of Palestine. All that curiosity and antiqua- 
rian zeal had hitherto achieved was to propose that there 
seemed a probable settlement of the question, but no cer- 
tainty was claimed or establisheld. Dr. Edward Robinson, 
after long and intelligent research, fixed upon Ayin el Way- 
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beh as the veritable Kadesh, and Dean Stanley, with his ver- 
satility and fund of historical and geographical knowledge, 
could only see in Petra the complete identification. 

The honor of the present solution must, in justice, be 
divided between Dr. Trumbull and the Rev. John Rowland. 
The latter, an English clergyman, about forty years ago, 
entering the desert from the north, discovered at the base 
of a cliff a stream of water called Ayn Quadees, the equiv- 
alent in Arabic of the Hebrew Kadesh. After some delay 
Mr. Rowland announced his discovery, but in the light of 
Dr. Robinson as authority, he was considered a dreamer, 
and his suggestions summarily dismissed. When Dr. 
Trumbull was at Nakhl, in the desert North of Sinai, he 
conceived the design of following the land marks laid down 
by Mr. Rowland and endeavoring to identify the cliff and 
stream called Ayn Quadees. The description of this ex- 
ploring divergence is what constitutes the hunty and the 
final success is the culminating point and value of the 
entire book. The major part of the volume is devoted to 
exploding opposing theories and in preparing the way for 
the indisputable proof that Mr. Rowland alone was right. 
We think that Dr. Trumbull, by his learning and research, 
has done a noble work, and has thereby established imper- 
ishable honor for Mr. Rowland himself. 

The book itself comports with the grand solution it records. 
It is a specially handsome octavo, of between four and five 
hundred pages, and well equipped with indexes, authorities 
and maps, so as to give f aciUty and comfort to the reader. 
American scholarship is well illustrated by such work, and 
Dr. Robinson is confirmed and supplemented by such care- 
ful and fruitful researches. 

The Agnostic. Poems by Henry Niles Pierce, D. D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Arkansas. New York: Thomas Whitta- 
ker. 

It is not always advisable to clothe a metaphysical or 
philosophical argument in poetic form. The metaphysics 
generally will not make very attractive poetry; and the 
poetry — if there is any — is quite apt to play the rnischief 
with the metaphysics. But in the Agnostic Bishop Pierce 
has attempted this very difficult task, and has done it in 
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such a way that the poetry and the argument rather help 
one another, than hinder. He begins with a Prelude^ the 
connection of which with the poem that follows is not very 
perceptible at first sight, but on further thought is seen to 
be very deep and beautiful. The Desolate Homestead tells of 
the character and life of its former inhabitants. The ruins 
of the mighty cities— Babylon, Ninevah, Troy, Memphis, 
Thebes, Palenque and Copan — tell 

" Where eager, hopeful men 
And tender women lived, and toiled, and loved, 
Rejoiced and mourned ; felt envy, hate, remorse, 
And jealousy, with all the thrills and pangs 
Which torture or enrapture human hearts; 
And gladly then, or sadly, laid them down 
And died, and turned to dust, and were forgot." 

This desolation, giving proof of the reality of the previous 
condition of flourishing life, prepares the mind for the 
Poem of The Agnostic itself. This is wrought out with a 
great deal of strong and striking poetic imagery. It is 
narrated as a real experience of the Poet, who, having first 
experienced an exalted rapture of sensuous enjoyment in 
the beauty of Nature, suddenly finds that the sense of smell 
has forsaken him. Soon -after taste is gone also. Then 
follows hearing J then sights and last of all even toiich dis- 
appears: 

** And with it disappear the latest trace 
Of matter under forms perceptible 
To smell or taste; to hearing, sight or touch 
That things corporal existed still, 
I classed among the possibilities 
Which I could not aflOinn, nor yet deny, 
Since I had cognizance of naught beyond 
My inner self. I say my inner self: 
My outer shell, my gross material part. 
Had vanished with the vanished things of sense. 
The world had perished, leaving me alone, 
An isolated thought in boundless space 1" 

And yet the 'thought " presupposes the thinker [the old 
cogitOy ergo sum, of Des Cartes], and he adds: 

** Whatever vain illusions mock the mind. 
The thinking ego steadfastly persists. 
lam, is certaintly the first of truths. 
This fact I know, whatever else I doubt. 
And, doubting that, I doubt, and surely am; 
For, were I not, I could not even doubt." 
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On this foundation he proceeds to reconstruct the world 
which had disappeared, through consciousness, will, and 
force, as the evidence of other minds than his own, until he 
reaches the conclusion that 

" The cosmic forces are of might divine. 
And matter God's volition crystallized. 
Dynamic, static, still one energy 
Sustains or moves, — the Gbbat Cbbativb Wnx." 

Partial or broken rays of the same philosophic thoughts 
are found glancing through several of the sonnets and other 
poems in the book; though there are also many poems of 
more general character, breathing of personal sorrow, ten- 
der thought, classic legend, graceful and pleasing sentiment, 
and one piece of strangely lurid and weird descriptive 
power — A Dream of Phantoms. 

The Creation: A recent work of Ood. — By the author 
of "Life of Christ," " The Bible a Scientific Revelation,'' 
etc., etc. New York : James Pott. 

The heroism of this author is worthy of mention. He 
writes with a knowledge of the scientific ban under which 
he is resting, and very calmly prophecies the reception 
that will be given to his ' ^ labor of love. " To our mind 
he cannot be dismissed by simply tabooing him as a hobby 
rider, neither can he be answered by charging upon 
him ignorance. He possesses all the calm and judicial 
qualities of mind that equip the reasoner, and the versatile 
knowledge that indicates the scholar. 

We saw much that was excellent in his book, "The Bible 
a Scientific Eevelation," and accepted some of his views in 
opposition to pseudo recognized science. Now, again, mod- 
em science may laugh at the theorem here presented, and 
stigmatize it as timid and conservative, but we regard it as 
an able resume showing *Hhe harmony between God's 
created and written revelations," ''both comparatively re- 
cent" and "within the last six thousand years." In a 
detached preface, accompanying the volume, he says : 

The theory is based on the Bible narrative, and confirmed by facts furnished 
by the ablest scientists in Europe and America, though they furnish them to 
prove the earth's great antiquity, which the writer believed for many yearB, 
nntil accumulating facts ccmipelled him to relinquish that theory, and adopt 
one in favor of the reoentness of creation. 
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There is not a geological stratum or a fossil remaiii, an ocean current, a de- 
posit of drift or diluvium, a mountain chains or ray of light which cannot be 
humonized with this theory. 

The striking excellence of this book is, that it affords no 
nook or comer in which infideUty, disguised as science, can 
entrench itself, and from thence make forays upon the 
Bible and the God of the Bible. It is devout in every line, 
and recognizes in all creation a personal first cause in con- 
tradistinction to self -originating evolution and impersonal 
law. We congratulate the author on his work and counsel 
him to *' take heart " of hope and truth. 

Arius the Libyan^ An Idyl of the Primitive Church. New 
York: D. Appleton <St Co. 

It is somewhat startUng to the student of history to hear 
the name of Arius associated with anything idyllic, hence 
the special need of examination into the real character and 
purpose of this work. It is divided into two books. The 
first may very fairly claim the title given to the whole 
work. 

It is indeed a beautiful picture of Christian home life, 
pastoral in character and charming in its simpUcity, writ- 
ten in a bright, entertaining way, and however much the 
imagination may have been called into requisition as to 
the early life of Arius, the writer manifests abihty of a high 
order and shows a master hand in deaUng with the idyllic. 
But in the second book the whole character of the work 
changes. Facts of history are dealt with, and the motives 
of men are interpreted. The special t^^lent of the writer 
fails here, and crudeness of thought and misrepresentation 
of the facts of history are clearly manifest, although it is 
here that the purpose of the work is made apparent. 

The writer evidently had a purpose beyond a mere idyl, 
for certain principles concerning the teaching of our Lord 
are constantly repeated in the first book, which develop 
and culminate in the second, in a way that amazes anyone 
at all acquainted with the teaching of om: Lord and the 
early history of Christianity. 

Arius, and the questions of the Trinity and the Council 
of Nicea, seem rather to be used as circumstantial condi- 
tions, and secondary to the real object of the work. 
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Its effect is strongly in the interest of communism. 

It is asserted that Jesus Christ taught the denial of the 
right of private property and the antagonism of the King- 
dom of Heaven to civil government. Eusebius is made to 
say that for three hundred years a Christian man had not 
owned a slave. Arius is charged with teaching zealously 
these principles, with the additional one that a Christian 
cannot be an Emperor or bear arms . in war. Constantine 
is made to declare: "The system of Arius, primitive Chris- 
tianity, would leave no room for Constantine on earth; 
there cai;L be no rivalry between the Christianity of Hosius 
and the sovereigns of the world. I am therefore the 
champion of the Holy Trinity, and at the right time Arius 
must be condemned." The writer clearly attempts to 
charge our Lord with the radical principles of communism, 
and the condemnation of Arius a poUtical expediency. 
Now, without entering into that most vexed question of 
Constantine's character and motives, certain facts of his- 
tory, and alleged teachings of our Lord, may be called in 
question. Our Lord did not teach a denial of the right of 
private property, or community of goods as the future law 
of the Church. The most notable example pn this point is 
the case of the rich young man. *^ Go, sell all thou hast 
and give to the poor and come follow me." Here was 
clearly no law stated; merely a remedy suited to the mor- 
al condition of a particular individual. At most it was 
only counsel given. It is true that the first Christians had 
all things in common, but this was not because our Lord 
had taught that a Christian could not have private 
property. 

S. Peter told Ananias he might have kept his land if he 
had chosen, and that he was not obliged to give in his 
money to the common fund. 

S. Paul wrote to the Corinthians * ^ let every one of you 
lay by," which could not and would not have been the case 
if Christians were denied the right of private property. 
The statement that ^* for three hundred years no Christian 
man hath owned a slave," is both amazing and unaccount- 
able. 

The Epistle to Philemon refers entirely to a runaway 
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slave "who is sent hack and not, too, with the injunction 
to set him free. In the Epistle to the Ephesians, the mas- 
ters are enjoined how to treat their servants. And many- 
instances are recorded in the history of the early Christians, 
of the release of slaves on great events. 

This is simple history, not the philosophy of history. 

Again, Christ never taught that a Christian cannot bear 
arms in war. The right of self-defense is Divine, and 
Christianity gives the State the same right, which makes it 
the duty of a Christian to bear arms in defense of his 
country. 

The refusal of Christians to enter the army arose out of 
the fact that, in taking the military oath, they were obliged 
to pay Divine offering to the Emperor. It was a question 
of sacrifice to false gods, and not the right to bear arms. 
The same fact excluded them from the civil service. 

Antagonism between the Kingdom of Heaven and civil 
government our Lord flatly denied. When the Jews 
sought to force an issue on this very point. He distinctly 
told them: ''Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar's, and unto God the things that be God's." The 
annunciation of this principle at such a time allayed for- 
ever the possibility of conflict. This statement surely 
leaves ''room for Constantine on earth," and does not 
make human government "ridiculous or unnecessary." 

Later on in the Epistles we find S. Paul and S. Peter 
writing to the various Christians, to respect human gov- 
ernment, "for the powers that be are ordained of God.'* 
And this is the law of Christ and Christianity for all time. 

The Life and Times of the Rev. John Skinner^ M.A,^ of 
Linshart, Longside, Dean of Aberdeen, author of "Tul- 
lochgorum," etc. By the Rev. Wh^laim Walker, M.A., 
Monymusk. London: Skefl&ngton & Son. 

We do not wonder that this work has already passed to a 
second edition. Our only wonder is that the work itself 
did not appear sooner, for the long and active Ufe of its 
subject was intimately connected with events of more than 
usual importance. Its publication, however, is well timed, 
in view of the near approach of the centennial celebration 
of Bishop Seabury's consecration, in the accomplishment of 
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which Dean Skmner bore a leading part. Thus his biography 
has an especial interest for American Churchmen. 

He was originally a Presby teriam, but was led to conform 
to the Church by the attractions of its beautiful liturgy. 
This was while he was yet a young man, and his next step 
was to 6btain a tutorship, which he did in the family of 
Mr. Sinclair, of Scalloway in Shetland. It was while re- 
siding there, that he took to himself a wife, the daughter of 
the Eev. John Hunter, then the only Church clergyman in 
those islands. In 1742, Mr. Skinner was ordained deacon, 
and in the autumn of that year he was appointed to the 
charge of Longside, where he continued to reside and of- 
ficiate for more than sixty years. He had been there but a 
short time when the final Jacobite insurrection occurred, 
from which he himself (though free from Jacobitical sym- 
pathies), was made to suffer grievously. At the instigation 
of a bigoted and influential lady in the neighborhood, his 
house was plundered and his church burned. The faith 
and firmness of both pastor and people remained unmoved, 
and services were still maintained by them, as by those ot 
other parishes, in bams and private houses, despite the 
great inconvenience and intimidation to which they were 
subjected. On the plea of his having officiated to more 
than the statutory number of persons, the civil authorities 
were called upon by the same lady who had headdd the 
first persecution to arrest him! He was accordingly cast 
into prison at Aberdeen, being accompanied thither by his 
son John, at that time a boy of eight years of age. 

While in prison, Mr. Skinner appUed himself diligently to 
study, especially renewing his acquaintance with Hebrew. 
In this connection, he embraced the Hutchinsonian system 
of Biblical interpretation, which seems to have influenced 
his whole after-Ufe, and, through him, many of the other 
clergy in that part of Scotland. 

Being released after six months' incarceration, he returned 
joyfully to his anxious and devoted flock and resumed his 
pastoral duties, which were relieved at times by literary 
work in different fields. One of his poems, ^'Tulloch- 
gorum," at once established his reputation as a song writer. 
Burns magnanimously styling it "the best Scotch scxng 
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ever Scotland saw." Another song, "The Ewie wi' th6 
Crookit Horn," has also always been highly popular, rank- 
ing among his productions next to " Tullochgorum." His 
talents in this direction would easily have gained for him a 
stiU higher rank had he chosen to devote himself chiefly to 
such compositions. But his mind was almost wholly ab- 
sorbed in pastoral work and theological studies. These lat- 
ter continued mainly in the line of Biblical criticism, with 
an occasional digression into that of ecclesiastical con- 
troversy. His efforts in building up the Church, which at 
this period was so feeble and disheartened m Scotland, were 
most energetic, and contributed largely to its restoration to 
public respect and confidence. 

When a coadjutor Bishop of Aberdeen was required, his 
elder clerical brothers were anxious that he should. permit 
himself to be put in nomination for that office, but he per- 
sistently declined, recommending them to elect his son 
John, who had been for a number of years in charge of S. 
Andrew's, Aberdeen, where he was greatly esteemed by the 
whole community. The son frequently bore testimony to 
the valuable help which he had received from his father in 
the discharge of his episcopal duties. It was almost im- 
mediately after his consecration, that Canon Berkeley 
(whose warm and unflinching interest in the American 
Church— inherited from his famous father, the Bishop of 
Cloyne — should always be gratefully remembered), initiated 
the correspondence with the Scotch Bishops which eventu- 
ally led to Dr. Seabury's consecration. This important 
step was finally agreed upon by them, mainly through the 
arguments of Bishop Skinner, who thrpughout was greatly 
aided by the powerful counsel and influence of his father. 
From the beginning, at a time , when the cause appeared 
likely to have but few friends, Mr. Skinner was its zealous 
advocate. 

It is very pleasant to note how cordijally the author of the 
volume under review writes of the American Church in re- 
ferring to this transaction. " Not a few Scottish Church- 
men," he says, " feel strongly that in the Seabury consecra- 
tion, their Church was more blessed in giving than the 
American in receiving." Much interest is already man- 
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if ested in regard to the proposed celebration of the event in 
S. Andrew's Church, Aberdeen (where a beautiful East 
window in commemoration of it has been erected recently), 
on October 7th and 8th of this year, and it is to be hoped 
that the American Church may be adequately represented 
on that occasion. 

Towards the close of his life, Mr. Skinner was made Dean 
of Aberdeen, and he was subsequently the recipient of an- 
other honour of a civil character, which must have been 
peculiarly gratifying to him. In the autumn of 1789, he 
along with his son — the Bishop, was presented with the 
freedom of the City of Old Aberdeen, the same city where 
he had once been so unrighteously imprisoned. Ten years 
later, he lost his devoted wife, who had been his helpmeet 
for more than half a centmy. He has embalmed her 
memory in a graceful Latin ode in which he recounts in 
tender and loving language her many graces and virtues. 
In the spring of 1807, his son — the Bishop, met with the 
same bereavement, and shortly afterwards he invited his 
venerable father to make his home with him at Aberdeen, 
which he at once gladly imdertook to do. He seemed at 
the time to be in his usual health and spirits, but he survived 
the removal only a fortnight, dying on the 16th of June, in 
the 87th year of his age, literally falling asleep in the arms 
of his son. According to his own request, his remains were 
interred by the side of his wife's in the churchyard of Long- . 
side, the parishioners of which erected a monument at the 
head of the grav^e with a suitable inscription. Later on, 
the East window in the new and handsome church of S. 
John's was dedicated to his revered memory. 

In closing this review of a very interesting volume — the 
work upon which has been admirably done by Mr. Walker 
— we cannot do better than quote the estimate of Dean 
Skinner's character and attainments as expressed by Bishop 
Gleig, who in his memoir of him (p. 197), says: **By the 
writer of these remarks, with whom of all his brethren, 
perhaps, he had the most earnest controversies, both in 
the theology and in human science, he has often been 
pronounced the brightest ornament of the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church dining the latter half of the 18th century, 
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and, in his opinion, Mr. Skinner would have been a veiy 
bright ornament of any Church in any country. bXo'^vo<:y 

bxacofjtepo^j xae 0cui^a)vJ^ 

Among the Holy Hills. By Henry M. Field, D. D., 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

In the last volume of Dr. Field's travels noticed by us, he 
stopped under the walls of Jeiiisalem. In this, he begins 
with the Holy City, which he reached in time for the 
Passover and the striking reUgious ceremonies of Holy Week, 
and which he most graphically describes; and thence his route 
lay northward, through Samaria, Nazaretli. the lake of 
Tiberias, Damascus, Baalbec, and so over the Lebanon to 
Beirut, where he bids us good bye. Never very prof oimd 
or original, never weary or dull in style, this veteran 
traveller touches every page with interest. His quick eye, 
his easy conversational style, his tender sympathy, his 
deep religious convictions and emotions, his picturesque 
and lively descriptions, aU make him one of the most 
charming of companions from the beginning of the journey 
to the end of it. 

Days and Nights with Jesus; or. Words for the Faithful. 
Gathered and Composed by the Eev. Charles Frederick 
Hoffman, D. D., Advent, Christmas and Epiphany Tide. 
New York: James Pott. 

Dr. Hoffman speaks very modestly of his book in his pre- 
face, saying that he " will gladly receive suggestions for the 
improvement of this work. He will also be thankful to 
have his attention drawn to any inaccuracies." His object 
is ' Ho give dnity , definiteness and point to the teachings of 
the Church." His plan is to take each week of the Church's 
Tear separately, giving it a distinct name of its own, and 
then gathering together-^^with some contributions of his 
own — a very great variety of appropriate extracts from a 
great variety of sources, poetic as well as prose. As to 
names of weeks, he calls the first week in Advent *' Entrance 
Week;" the second, *' Bible Week;" the third, '^Ministers* 
Week," and the fourth, "Approachment Week." The 
variety of sources from which he quotes is so great that, to 
save space, he refers to the authors only by initials^ and the 
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mere list of works, with their initials, fills some six pages. 
The tone of Church teaching is thoroughly sound and un- 
compromising. As a sample, we would refer to the second 
week in Epiphany -tide, which is called * ' Marriageable and 
Married People's Week," the Gospel being the Marriage at 
Cana of GaUlee. About eighty-six pages are devoted to this 
one week; and the full doctrine of the Church touching 
divoi-ce, re-marriage, forbidden degrees, as also the mystic 
signification of marriage, are aU set forth with the utmost 
distinctness and fullness. In each week large groups of 
*' readings " from Holy Scripture akin to the subject are in- 
dicated by references. The present volume — only the first 
of a series — ends with Epiphany-tide. A book like this is 
a devotional library in itself, and we tfust that it may be 
carried to a successful completion. 

The Poetry of Other Lands, — A collection of translations 
into English verse of the Poetry of other Languages, 
Ancient and Modem, compiled by N. Clemons Hunt. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates, 

In this one handsome volume are gathered specimens 
(translated) of a very great variety of ages and languages- 
Arabian, Italian, Old Greek, Spanish, French, Grerman, 
Latin, Danish, Eussian, Dutch, Portuguese, more Modern 
Greek, Polish, Persian, Bohemian, Swedish, Turkish, 
Japanese, Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon, Servia — such is the vari- 
ety, in the order gathered out of the index. The number of 
translators is as varied as of the authors and languages, 
many of the versions being by acknowledged masters of 
English verse. The pieces are arranged under subject 
headings: '^ Poems of Nature," '* Poems of Places," * * Poems 
of Love," etc., and under each heading, those of each 
nationality are grouped together. Of the larger number of 
poets, only one specimen is given; but more is allotted to 
those of more distinction. ' Thus Anacreon has ten pieces, 
Camoens, ^ve; Goethe, ten; Heine, six; Horace, thirteen; 
Michael Angelo, eight; Petrarca, sia:; Schiller, fen, etc. It is 
a charming volume, which one cannot open any where with- 
out finding something of sentiment, or wit, or wisdom, or 
pure and tender imagination, or stinging satire, or epigram^ 
to enjoy^ 
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Will contain a biographical sketch of the late Dr. Sheltbn of 
Buffalo, by the Rev. John W. Brown, D.D. The frontispiece will 
be a steel portrait of Dr. Shelton, engraved from a photograph, ex- 
pressly for the Review. The other articles will be of great in- 
terests ^ 

The March number will be mailed on the 15th of the month, and 
the Review thereafter will be issued on the first of the month. 

All the portraits hereafter will be steel engravings, which, while 
adding to the expense of publication, will be in keeping with the 
character and dignity of the Review. 

The editor begs to announce that in the future general articles 
must not exceed fifteen pages in length. A short article of five 
pages will be far more acceptable than one of ten. We have re- 
ceived a large number of manuscripts, many of which are valuable, 
but too long for publication. The reason for this restriction must 
be obvious. The policy of the Review opens it to a general dis- 
cussion of all questions affecting the Church and Society, ar^d when 
two or three articles fill a number, others are excluded; some of 
which are on questions of present interest^ and if delayed, lose their 
value. It has long been our intention to enlarge the department 
of Recent Literature. Shorter contributions will enable us to do 
this, and will still leave room for the discussion of important ques- 
tions, and also for a short article in each number on Current 
Church History^ the first of which will appear in* the March number. 
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first week in each term. 

Scholarships.— There are twenty-three Ayrault Scholarships, yielding $100 each; Tuition 
remitted to students for the Ministry of the r. E. Church ; also to others who may need it, 
on presenting proper testimonials to the President. There are other Scholarships which 
yield from $60 to $120 annually. 

The Trinity Term b^an September 13th; the Epiphany and Easter Term b^ins January 
10th. Commencement occurs June 26th, 1884. For Catalogues, &c., apply to 

H. L. SMITH, Actios President 

RACINE COLLEGE, Racine, Wisconsin. 

First Warden, Dr. JAM£S DeKOVEN. 

Report of Last Visitation Committee of Bishops : "Racine Qrammar School and CoU^ 
are in admirable order, and are Justly entitled to the confidence and support of the Church 
and public at large.'* Appeal is made for the Endowment of this Institution as the true 
Memorial of Dr. DeKoven. Contributions of any amount received. Easter Term opens 
January 17th. Address 

Rev. ALBERT ZABRI8KIE GRAY, s. t. d., Warden. 

N^-A.SHOT^H HOUSE. 

Candidates for Priests' Orders Prepared for Ordination. 

Rbv. a. D. COLE, D. D., President and Pastor, and PETER HUBBELL, Professor of 
Pastoral Theology; Rev. L. A. KEMPER, D. D., Professor of Exegesis, Biblical literature 
and Hebrew; Rev. WM. ADAMS, D. D., Professor of Systematic Divinity; Rev., T. M. 
RILEY, M. A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Annual Term opens Sept. 29th, 1883. 

Rer. A. D. COLE, D. D.,. Nashotah, Ws. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Gambler, Ohio. 

The Seminary coiu-se is open to Candidates for Orders in the Protestant £h>i8copal Church, 
and to all other persons who mav give sufficient evidence of moral and religious character. 

Necessary expenses are from $150 to $200 per session of thirty-four weeks. 

No charge is made for instruction, room rent, permanent furniture or use of Library. 

The Seminary confers d^rees after a successful completion of the full course of study* 
The course embraces all the studies usual in Theological Seminaries, besides a coiu^ of 
instruction in Missions. Special attention is given to reading and composition of sermons. 

For f iu*ther information address 

Bt. Kev. G. T. B£D£IX, I>. I>., President. 

CH URCH SCHOO L. 

MRS. STLYANUS REED'S BOARDING AND DAT SCHOOL 

For Young Ladies and Children, 

Nos. 6 and 8 East 53d Street, 

Met» Sth and Madison Aves^, {Central !Parh) JV. f* 

The Collegiate Course of Study is equivalent to that of the School of Arts in Established 
Colleges, and a better preparation for the future lives of women. Studies elective after 
first year. Primary and Preparatory Classes receive faithful and careful training. French 
and Cerman Languages and Literature a prominent feature of the school. 

Every pupil is under the personal supervision of Mrs. Reed, who resides in the same 
building. To those Who desire Iheir daughters to be trained in the graces and gifts of 
Christian Womanhood, Mrs. Reed offers every influence which can be brought to bear. 
The sanitary arrangements of the building are unsurpassed, and Mrs. Reed mentions with 
gratitude, that since the f oimdation of the School there has never been a death among the 
Boarding Scholars, nor a case of serious illness. The 20th year will b^in October 8d, l88i 
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THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOLS, 

GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND. 

The Rt. Rbv. A. N. LITTLEJOHN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

The Rev. T. STAFFORD DROWNE, D.D., Actino Wabdbn. 

ST. PAUL'S, FOR BOYS. 

The Rev. WILLIAM B. FRISBY, A.M.. S.T.B., Head Master. 

ST. MARY'S, FOR GIRLS. 

Miss H. CARROLL BATES, Principal. 

The Academic year begins on the Third Wednesday of September, For particulars, ad- 
W« ' 



dress the Acting Warden, Garden City, Long Island. 



SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 

FARIBAULT, MINN. 

Bo^ receive constant personal care, wholesome discipline and very thorough Instruction. 
The Church Service enters into the daily life and training of the boys. Speciiu care is given 

FITTING BOT8 FOB EASTERN COLLEGES. 

Illustrated Catalogue Gives Full Particulars. 

The Rev. J. DOBBIN, Rector. 

CHARLIER INSTITUTE. 

OH OEHTBAL FABK, NEW TOBK OITT. 

BOARDISG AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN OF 7 TO 20. 

Prepares them for all colleges, scientific schools, West Point, Naval Academy aild Business. 
French, German, Spanisli spoken and taught thoroughly. 
New Building erected purposely, a model of its kind. 

The prospectus cbntains full details. Bible read every day. Pupils attend St. Thomas's 
Church. Thirty-first year will begin September aoth, 1884. 

Prof. ElilK CHABUEB, Director. 



ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

SING SING, NEW YORK. 



REV. J. BRKCKKNRIDOK GIB30N, D. D. 

THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR WILL BEGIN ON 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th, 1884. 

S. AUSTIN'S SCHOOL, NEW BRIGHTON, 

This is a School Of the highest class preparing boys for any College or for Business Life. 

Rbctor— Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER (Univ. of London). Assistants— Rev. G. E. 
CRANSTON (Brown's); Rev. B. S. LASSITER (Princeton); Mr. S. WYLIE (Harvard) 
and others- Present number of scholars about sixty. To secure admission, applica- 
tion should be made at least three months in advance, as every vacancy is filled for 
the present term. For prospectus or information, address 

Rev. AI.FRBD G. MOBTIMEB, West New Brighton, Staten Island, New York. 

ST. MARGARET'S 
DIOOE8A.]Sr SCHOOL for OIRLS. 

WATERBURY, CT. 

Ths Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector. 

NINTH YEAR. 
The location, upon a hillside, with extensive grounds, is pleasant and beautiful, com- 
bining city advantages with much of the freedom of the counny. The building is spacious 
and atti:active, and heated throughout by steam. The number of boarding pupils is Umited . 
For paliicularB apply to the Rector. 
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ST. AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 

A CHUBCH SCHOOB FOB GIBUS, ' 

Wrom the Kindergarten to the Harvard post-graduate course, under the constant personal 
supervision o^ the bishop of Albany. Terms (Music and Painting the only extras), $860 a 
year, with $25 edtrance fee. The thirteenth year began September 21st. 

Applj to ST. AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, H. Y. 



BISHOPTHORPE, 

A Boarding-School for Girls, 

BETHLEHEM* PENN. 



Number of Scholars limited. Beginning of School Term, September 19, 1888. 

The Rt. Rev. M. A. De W. HOWE, D.D., President of the Board of Trustees. 

For Circulars, address Miss FANNY L WAI^H, Principal. 

POUCHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY, 

Bev. D. G. WBIGHT, S.T.D., Bector. 

The teachers in the several departments are accomplished and experienced. The 
facilities for a thorough and finished education are second to none, while no edffort Is 
spared to make this a ^ 

Refined, Christian, and Happy Home for Girls preparing for Life's Worl<. 

For circulars containing Terms, References, etc, please address 

TMJS MJSCTOJR, POJTQBKEEPSIE, N. T- 

ST. MARY'S HALL, 

FABIBAUIiT, MINN. 

nt. Mev, H, B. WSIPPLJS, 1>,1>., ' Miss C, B. BZTBCHAN, 

Rector. Pbincipii* 



Is under personal supervision of the Bishop, with twelve experienced teachers. It 
offers superior advantages for education, with an invigorating and healthy climate. 
For Registers, with full details, address the Rector, or Rev. Geo. B. Whipple. 

ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL. 

Founded by the Bev. Theodore Irving, IX. D. 

Eleventh Year— October 3, 1883—21 and 23 West Thirty-Second Street, New York City, 

between Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG UDIES AND CHILDREN. 

Mrs. THBODOBE IBTING. 
Miss L. I. HOWE. 



SISTERS OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST. 



St. John Baptist Boaniing School for Young Ladies, 

981 JB, 17th St., y. r. Address the Sister in Charge. 

ECLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 

Address the Sister in charge Church Workroom, 288 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
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JARVIS HALL, 

THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

DENVER. 

The V^ry Reverend Dean Habt, M. A.. Warden, 

W. H. Smilby, B. a., Harvard University, Senior Master, 

Assisted by Four Experienced Masters. 



The distinctive features of this School are: — 

No class contains more than twelve boys. 

There are 5 classes, so that the gradation of work is easy and natural. 
There is no set work for each year, but a boy may go from one class to an- 
other, according to his progress; thus the speed of the class is not that of the 
slowest boy. All learn Latin, for this language is the best implement for cul- 
tivating memory, care, attention, thought, accuracy, and, in the higher 
classes, where more elegaiit Latin is attempted, ingenuity. Greek, German 
)r French must also be token. 

Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, History, Geography, Science, Reading, 
Writing, Dictation, Drawing and Singing have each a proper proportion of 
;he 30 weekly lessons assigned to them, according to the position of the boy 
n the school. 

Each lesson is marked in a Report, which is examined by the Warden, and 
jent to the boy's parent every week; so that the parent is kept informed of the 
lourly progress — or the reverse— of his boy. 

The Precentor of the Cathedral gives the whole school a singing practice 
iaily; to ensure proper pronunciation and flexibility of voice. Boys with the 
3est voices are taken into the Cathedral Choir and a reduction is made for 
diem in the terms. 

The school day is eight hours' work. 

As the boys live with the Dean and Mrs. Hart, tl^e table is liberal and of the 
3est, and the household properly regulated. The Matron, who has care of 
;he School house, is a lady thoroughly experienced, so that the boys are cared 
^or in their personel as well as if under home regime. 

The principle of this school is, that with plenty of wholesome food, reg- 
ilated exercise in the gymnasium, etc., judiciously varied work, perfectly 
ventilated class rooms and dormitories, and a magnificent climate, tiie max- 
imum amount of work may be safely exacted, to the improvement, rather 
Jian to the detriment of the boy's health. 

Every know precaution is rigorously taken to keep the school i^tmosphere 
without moral taint. The boys are never alone. They never speak after the 
iormitory lights are put out. Two Masters and the Matron sleep within ear- 
shot of every cubicle, and a religious, upright demeanor is urged upon them 
by precept and example. 

We prefer boys at 7 years of age. 

o 

There are no extras, except for Instrumental Music ; the Piano, the Organ 
[there are two organs in the Cathedral), or the Violin. A small charge is 
made for the use of books, which the school loans to the boy. Boarders are 
expected to have their clothes plainly marked, and to bring with them 6 
bowels and 6 table napkins. 

For Boarders $400.00 per year. 

Far nay Boys 60.00 '^ 
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PRINTING. 



QUICK PRINTING 



At Modkratk Rates 




C. G. BURGOYNE 



Fii^E Book jm Job Pripr 



57, 59 & 61 PARK STREET 
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n^HIS office employs an average of 150 compositors the 
year round, thereby enabling it to do work more 
rapidly and economically than it can be done in the small 
offices. 

THE AMEEIOAN OHUEOH EEVIEW is submitted 
as a specimen of work. 
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PUBLICATIONS 



BY THE 



Rev. Thomas Richey, D. D. 



* • 



Teuth and Oountee-Teuth. 

A Series of Essays on The Trinity in Unity; The 
God-Man; Jehovah and Azazel; Predestination 
and Free Will ; Faith and Works ; Justification 
and Sanctification ; The Death and the Resur^' 
rection of Christ; Revelation and Inspiration; 
Scripture and Tradition ; The Slain Victim ana 
the Pure Offering; Christ and the Church. 

James Pott. - - - 50 Cents. 



The Question op the Day. 

What is the Bible ? 

Why was it Written ? 

How is it to be Read? 

James Pott. - - - SO Cents. 



The Ohueohman's Hand-Book. 

A Complete Guide for Rectors, Wardens and Vestry- 
men, Candidates for Orders, and Standing Com- 
mittees. Thomas Whittaker. - - - $1.00. 




McSHANE BELL. FOUNDRY 

Manufacture those celebrated JBe^^and Chimes fov^ Churches f 
Tower Clocks, dtc*, <§c. Prices and catalogues sent free. 

Address, H. McSHANE & CO., Baltimore, WL 



vra BOOKS. 



THOMAS WHITTAKER'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

DOCTRINE AND DUTY, or, Notes of the Church Sermons, Occa- 
sional and Parochial. By the Rev. Geo. F. Cushman, d.d. 12ino, cloth, 
$1.50. 
" The volume is perfectly healthy hi tone and hi families and educational institutions 

may do a good work, though few of the many collections of sermons that have appeared of 

late can lay claim to more popular interest.'*— ITie Churchman. 

OLD WJNE AND NEW. Occasional Discourses. By the Rev. Joseph 

Cross, d.d., ll.d. 12mo. cloth. $1.50. 

*' Dr. Cross' Sermons are written in the most moderate tone, with much force and beauty 
of language, and with great earnestness and tenderness appeal to the hearts and conscien- 
ces of readers. For family reading and for lay reading we can warmly recommend these 
sermons."— 2%« Church Guardian^ Halifax. 

*' His Sermons are eminently scriptural, terse and accurate in style, and are excellent 
illustrations of good principles in homiletics"— i>utA«ran Observer. 

By the Same Author. 

PAXJIilNE CHARITY. Discourses on the Thirteenth Chapter of St. 

Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. Joseph Cross, d.d., 

LL.D. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

*' These are clear, instructive, thoroughly evangelical, and highly edifying. They will 
serve as good models for young ministers, in style, spirit, and directness of address. ^^— 
Lutheran Observer. 

** The Sermons included in the volume before us are vigorous and fluent; and though the 
author calls them 'old-fashioned homilies,^ they are neither dry nor antiquated in style or 
thought."— G'ood Literature. 

ASPECTS OF SCEPTICISM, with Special Reference to the Present 
Time. By John Fordycb, m.a. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

** We commend this volume to the Clergy and all thinking men, and especially to those 
who, like the Capernaum noble, need to pray, 'Lord, I believe; help thou my unbelief.' '*— 
TTie Churchman. 

BISHOP PIERCE'S POEMS. The Agnostic and other Poems. By 
Henry Nilbs Pierce, d.d., ll.d.. Bishop of Arkansas. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top. $1.00. 

''There are stanzas and short pieces which remind us of Wordsworth, so admirably has 
the author succeeded in wedding philosophic thought and poetry. ** — The Observer. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Their Architecture. Symbolism, and 
History. Compiled by E. W. Boyd. Square 12mo, cloth, limp, red edges, 
60 cents. 

** Every body in these days goes, or may go, to England, and when there will wish to 
visit its stately Cathedrals, some of which have come down tp us from the early days of 
Christianity. All such, and others, if there are any, who stay at home, will welcome this little 
manual. It is compiled by Miss E. W. Boyd, of Albany, from the best sources, and gives 
much information touching these venerable piles. '*— T/i€ Churchmxxn^ 



SAMPLES FREE. 

On receipt of application we will send sample copy each of the ** Parish 
Visitor," Dr. Shinn's Lesson Leaflets and '* The Teacher's Assistant," 
and our new Lenten List for 1884 of choice books and tracts. Liberal Terms 
to the Clergy and Sunday Schools. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, 2 & 3 Bible House, New York. 



INCORPORATED 1794. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

isurance Co. of North America, 

Company's Building, 232 Walnut Street, Philadelpliia. 

One Himdred and Eightieth Semi-Annnal Statement of the Assets of the Oompany. 

January 1, 1884. 

) Mort;s:afi[es on Citv Property $1,866,866 

Estate, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Indianapolis 825,789 4 

ed States Loans and Loans of the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 680,400 Oi 

on, Hartford, Baltimore and other City Loans 866,600 

isylvania, Pfailadelpbia and Erie Lehigh Valley, and other Companies Bonds and Stocks 3,292,684 Oi 

I in Bank and Bankers' hands 548,006 4- 

18 with Collaterals 798,654 0( 

8 Receivable and Unsettled Marine Premiums and Book Accounts due Company 351,158 0( 

CSash Fire Premiums in course of transmission 262,192 51 

Tied Interest and all other property 94,400 01 

Total Assets, $9,071,696 81 
LIABILITIES. * 

tal Stock $8,000,000 00 

rve for Re-insurance 2,389,709 75 

rve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities 470,021 93 

»lu8 over aU LdabiUties 3,211,964 65 

$9,071,696 83 

lRLES PL.ATT, President. T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 

V7ILLIAM A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretaiy, 

EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 
FIRE BRANCH^! AS. S. HOLUNSHEAD, Agent, No. 6 Pine Street, New York. 
MARINE BRANCH— CATUN & SATTERTHWAITE, Post Bmlding, 16 & 18 Exchange Place, 

New York City, N. Y. 

Agencies in all Prominent Cities and Towns. 



A. BRAUTIGAM, 

Jpright and Square Pianos 



Are celebrated for their great Durability, Powerful, Rich, 

Pure and Sympathetic Tone. Prices as low as 

possible with the best of workmanship. 

»yAREROOMS, 23 UNION SQUARE, 



NEW YORIC CIT^. 



THE NEW CHURCH COMMEHTAEY. ' 

By the Rev. M. F. SADLER. 

AUTHOR OF CHURCH DOCTRINE AND BIBLE TRUTH, etc., etc. 

THE GOSPEL OF S. MATTHEW. With Notes 

Critical and Practical, and Two Maps. $2.50. 

The Gospel of S. Matthew, with Notes, Critical and Practical, is a full com- 
mentary, brining out the Church Teaching of the Evangelist with short 
Critical Notes in which all differences of reading of any importance and sug- 
gestions of Modern Editors and Translators, especially tho^e of the Revisen 
of 1881, are noticed, with an Introduction Oh the Origin of the Gospel, and 
the authority of the so-called Neutral Text, with appendices on the genealogies^ 
etc. The Commentary is adapted for Bible Classes and Sunday-scLooi 
Teachers as well as the clergy. 

**It is far the best practical commentary we know, being plain-spoken, fearless, and 
definite, and containing matter very milike the milk and water which is otbexi served 19 !■ -H 

(so-called) practical commentaries Throughout the whole book the writer il - 

ever on the watch for general principles and teaching, applicable to the wants of our owB '>* 
day, which may legitimately be deduced from the Qospel narrative".— CTiurdi Quarteri^ 
Review. 

THE GOSPEL OF S. JOHN. With Notes, Criti- 

cal and Practical. Crown 8vo., $2.50. {Just pubUsML . 

With Introduction treating fully the Life of the Apostle, the authenticity of '\ 
his Gospel, its design, its relation to the Synoptics and its doctrine of the -• 
Logos, and excursus or appendices on the reading "God only begotten " In 
John i. 18; on John iii. 5; on the authenticity of v. 4 (the angel siirrinatbe 
'ik water), and on the sacramental interpretation of ch. vi. The Commentary 

contains very full expository notes on the Exo'dium (John i. 1-14), on iii. t 
5; on the Revisers* (1881) rendering of "condemnation** by ** judgment" ti '\ 
iii. 17, 18, and v. 24; on John vi. throughout; on x. 1-14 and xv. 1 10 (vine and "!: 
branches); on xvi. 8, 9, 10 (sin, righteousness, and judgment), and on xx. 21, ;j 
22, 33 (the Apostolic commission). ■ 

** It is both critical and practical ; and we are glad to be able to give it high commeDdfr' ,'| 
tion."— Tfe€ Chuchman. 4 

** Popular in the best sense, learned without pedantry, orthodox without stiffnesB, nt ! 
readable without shallowness of thought."— -Literary Churchman. . 

"Throughout the whole of its pages the same evidence of scholarship and critkil 
acumen, which distinguishes all the author's work, is apparent; while the faculty of ooft* 
veying such knowledge to the minds of the least learned in a simple and forcible manner il 
abundantly preserved, and will procure for this work the position of one of the beitcf j| 
popular conunentaries."— Cfcwrdi Timea. 

** It does not ignore critical difficulties. It pays a reverent regard to patristic testimoiV 
without showing servile submission to it. It is written in a clear and sensible style wiHia 
healthy tone; and its practical portions are devout without being wearisome or ^^goody."* 
— Church Bells. 

** It is the Commentary for practical use.'*— Church Eclectic. 



THE GOSPEL OF S. LUKE. l8hartl^ 

• — — ■ — ^ 

THE GOSPEL OF S. MARK. [ /« pr^ponKfai. 

JAMES POTT & GO., Gburch MUsbers, 

No. 12 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW, 
Recently Executed by Messrs. J. R. LAMB, 
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MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 

AMONG the anniversaries which occurred during 
the late meeting of the General Convention was 
that of the Woman's Auxiliary to the Board of Missions. 
That organization sprang out of a desire to supplement 
the meagre maintenance of Missionaries by contributions, 
mainly in kind. It has greatly grown and prospered, 
and its latest anniversary, now that it has come to cover 
a much wider ground and to do a much more various 
work than it originally set out to do, was very naturally 
an occasion of warm congratulation. Bishops and Clergy 
vied with each other in speaking words of merited com- 
mendation and approval, and the air was full (a little too 
full perhaps,) of the notes of rejoicing and felicitation. 

A little too full, perhaps, I have ventured to suggest, 
not because the work was not good and praiseworthy, 
but because it still leaves undone that larger work which 
ought, long ago, to have made it unnecessary. The 
Bishops and Clergy were in the Chancel, and the Church- 
women, in accordance with the orderly usage of the 
Church, in the pews. But suppose one of these latter to 
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have been allowed the privilege to say what must have 
been often in the hearts, if not on the lips, of earnest 
men and women in this Church of ours, would it not per- 
haps have been something like this: O^ Reverend and 
Right Reverend Fathers, Brethren of the Clergy and 
laity. See what your indifference, your parsimony, your 
self-indulgence constrain us to do. We cannot atone for 
your neglect of an underpaid and half-starved ministry. 
We cannot compensate our Master's servants for what 
you owe to them. But we have organized this Sister- 
hood of Mercy to the Clergy, that you and all the world 
may be anew reminded of that debt which the Church 
owes to her workmen— owes, and will not pay. As we 
rehearse to you thp history of our endeavors, we charge 
you to remember that what we have given as a dole was 
owed by us all as a debt. As we read to you the grate- 
ful acknowledgments of heroic men and women who are 
enduring privations of an Apostolic hardness with the 
patience and courage often of martyrs, we bid you to re- 
member that neither you nor we have any right to such 
acknowledgments. These words of gratitude for a few 
garments which were not ours to give, but belonged of 
right to them to whom they were sent, ought they 
not to mantle your cheeks and ours with shame as we 
realize how little we deserve them ! Understand then — 
these are the words which such an one might speak, out 
of a full heart, understand then, brother laymen and 
sister lay-women, understand then, ye fathers and 
brethren of the ministry in high places; understand 
then, ye city Rectors, whose voices ought to be lifted 
up louder than all others in protest against the Church's 
neglect and indifference concerning those brethren who 
are struggling and suffering in the regions round about, 
that this Association exists to rebuke such neglect, to re- 
prove such indifference, and to protest against both the 
policy and the principles that inspire them. 

For one, I should bow to that rebuke without a word 
When some Bohemian scribbler from his safe obscurity 
shoots his envenomed arrow at what he calls a luxurious 
city clergy, one can afford to treat him and his falsehoods 
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with the contemptuous indifference which both alike de- 
serve. For I know, as he knows or might know if he chose 
that if any such body exists in this age it is certainly not in 
this land, since, in the wealthiest communities not less than 
in smaller towns, a clergyman's salary is usually gradu- 
ated with the nicest reference to what will barely enable 
him to meet the social demands upon him and to make a 
decent appearance, and to do absolutely nothing more; 
that while, leaving out the rewards of commercial life 
altogether, the earnings of other professions — the law 
and medicine, are counted by tens and sometimes by 
hundreds of thousands, and that while, in scores of pul- 
pits in our cities, there are men who are the intellectual 
peers of the foremost men in those communities in which 
they live, and who in any other profession would very 
speedily have won both wealth and ease, as a matter 
of fact no city clergyman by means of his professional 
compensation ever attains to either. And knowing this, 
one is constrained to regard with very meagre respect 
either for his intelligence or his candor anybody who 
talks about the luxurious self-indulgence of metropolitan 
clergy. 

But when I turn to my brother in some distant mis- 
sionary field who is fighting the devil on five hundred 
dollars a year, with which he has to maintain a family 
and educate his children, with which he must dress like 
a gentleman though he is paid like a pauper, with which 
he must groan under the burden of a worry for bread and 
a watchfulness for souls — then, I confess I am dumb and 
ashamed. For from me and others whose more com- 
fortable maintenance gave them freedom to speak, even 
as it ought to have inspired them with generosity to sym- 
pathize, he and those living in like straits with him- 
self had a right to expect a rebuke of the Church's nig- 
gardly policy, and a protest against the sinfulness of her 
easy indifference. 

And as one of these I am unwilling to be silent any 
longer. I am constrained to affirm that there is no neglect 
or omission which stains the Church's record to-day more 
grievous, more hurtful, more damaging to her influence, 
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more obstructive of her progress than the support which 
she provides for her clergy. I believe that she is deliber- 
ately driving from her threshold the best energies of youth, 
the best aspirations of intellectual ardor, the finest culture 
and scholarship of her own children ; that the standard ot 
ability and attainments which ought to distinguish her min- 
istry is gradually but steadily deteriorating; that, in an age 
which demands not less of learning but more, not a lower 
standard of excellence but a higher, in an age when hos- 
tility to the Faith, moving forward hand in hand with the 
most affluent culture was never so aggressive as it is to- 
day, she is not multiplying her defenders of the Faith 
but diminishing them. I believe in a word, that her pro- 
vision for the maintenance of any studious, earnest, single- 
minded, truly Christ-like man who would fain enter her 
ministry, is ordinarily so mean and meagre, as to amount 
almost to a downright prohibition at its threshold. 

And I am moved to say this, not in any spirit of merely 
rhetorical exaggeration, but upon the basis of demon- 
strable facts. Let me name one or two of them. 

(a) Not a great many years ago an association of 
gentlemen in New York, of whom the Bishop of New 
York was one, organized themselves into a corporation 
for the promotion of Life Insurance among Clergymen. 
In connection with its operations it became important to 
this Association to ascertain the average compensation of 
the ministry of our own and other communions. The re- 
sults of these enquiries were published, and it appeared that 
the lowest scale of compensation to be found in any religious 
body of any name is that which obtains in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The Communion which pays its 
Ministers the best, is that Communion (the Methodist) 
which has always been supposed to include the largest 
proportion of persons of humble circumstances, and to pro- 
vide for her Ministers the most stinted subsistence, while 
our own Church — commonly called the Church of the 
wealthy, pays her clergy upon an average between five 
and six hundred dollars. 

(b) Again. At a recent meeting of a Woman's Aux- 
iliary Association, its members were addressed by a 
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Western Bishop* who told them of the comfort which 
their work had carried to many homes in his missionary 
jurisdiction, and in illustration of the fact mentioned that 
one Clergyman to whom the Association had sent was 
compelled to support himself, a wife and children on three 
hundred dollars. He added with reference to another 
case where the Association had furnished clothing for a 
family, that so narrow were their means that, without 
such aid from without they would have been left abso- 
lutely naked, since thSr missionary stipend barely suf- 
ficed to supply them with food and fuel. 

Here in other words, was an educated man, and a re- 
fined and delicate woman (for, as a class, the wives of 
the Clergy are the peers in culture and intelligence of 
their husbands), who were doomed to maintain them- 
selves on a stipend that a mechanic would have scorned, 
that a brakeman on a railroad would have refused, and 
that even a day-laborer in the streets would have told 
his employer a year ago was insufficient for his needs. 

(c) Is it any wonder that it follows from this that the 
quality of the ministry deteriorates? If any one dis- 
putes that fact let him take the catalogues of our Theo- 
logical Seminaries and compare the proportion of college 
graduates now and twenty years ago. While the cost 
of living, of education, of books, of everything that is 
necessary to a clergyman's existence and usefulness 
has, within the last quarter of a century, more than 
doubled, if not trebled, the stipends of the clergy have in 
many instances scarcely increased at all, and as a conse- 
quence of this many who are willing enough to make 
sacrifices and endure hardness are turned away from a 
calling in which their support is so penurious as to make 
independence, a decent self-respect, and most of all a 
whole-hearted devotion to their work almost impossible. 
It is said sometimes that any man who is kept out of the 
ministry by any question of support, has demonstrated, 
beforehand, his unfitness to be in it. The statement is as 



* The fearless and self-sacrificing Bishop of Nebraska, whose ringing and inspir- 
ing voice has, since these words were written, and as it seems to us, ail too soon, 
been stilled in death. 
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false as it is irrational. If a man sees beforehand tliat the 
vast majority of the clergy are without anything ap- 
proaching an adequate maintenance, and that, for want 
of that maintenance hundreds of them are broken in health 
or in spirit before they reach middle life, — that the furnish- 
ing of one's mind — the replenishing of his scanty store 
of books, nay even the adequate feeding and clothing of 
one's household, are all but impossible; if he sees still 
further, that the poverty of themselves and their children 
is a constant temptation to the clergy to be intriguing 
for promotion instead of working diligently in their ap- 
pointed cures and waiting to be sought, — if he sees, in a 
word, that downright penury in the ministry, as any 
where else, will starve a man's mind as well as his 
body and pauperize his spirit as well as his speech, then 
I maintain that he does rightly to hesitate before en- 
tering upon a calling in which he knows beforehand, 
grinding care and ceaseless anxiety for others, coupled 
with a sense of utter helplessness, will largely cripple, if 
they do not absolutely destroy his usefulness. It is time 
for the Church to understand that if the Christian min- 
istry is to be the power that it ought to be among us, it 
will be when the Church has had the wisdom and the 
justice to lift it to such a position of decent and self- 
respecting independence, as shall release it from the 
cringing spirit of anxious servility and the dreary hope- 
lessness of inevitable want. 

But again. It is said, very often, that the life of pen- 
ury to which the clergy are doomed, is one which be- 
comes their calling, in which one ought to set an example 
of abstinence and simplicity, and self-denial. But what 
is the value of an example of self-denial that is wholly 
involuntary? How shall I be influenced by the example 
of the silence under insult of my neighbor, when I hap- 
pen to know that he was born deaf and dumb? How 
shall I admire the honesty of yonder servant of a bank, 
when I know that he has never been allowed to enter in 
vaults, or, under any pretext whatever, to touch one dol- 
lar of its funds? The value of self-denial, depends upon 
its being voluntary; but to compel a man to starve and 
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then hold him up to the world as an illustration of heroic 
abstinence is only a little more absurd than it is cruel. 
First let us give the clergy the means of living respect- 
ably, and then we may rightly call upon them to set us 
an example of Christian moderation. 

And if it be asked at this point, what is to be under- 
stood by ** living respectably," by a ** decent maintenance " 
and like terms — what, in a word ought to be the standard 
of ministerial support. I submit that the question is ans- 
wered in those words of the Apostles which we have 
among the Offertory sentences: **Let him that is taught 
in the word minister unto him that teacheth in all good 
things^ Could there be anything broader or clearer as 
a rule of practice, and can we find in such words any 
warrant for the notion that the clergy are to be a men- 
dicant class hanging about the back doors of the rich — 
relegated, as in the reign of Charles the II, to the 
kitchens of the nobility and the sculleries of the great? 
It is urged, indeed that S. Paul himself lived a life of 
great privation if not often of downright poverty, that he 
was so far from being comfortably maintained in his min- 
istry that he wrought at his trade as a tent-maker to sup- 
port himself; all which is true, true enough, but entirely 
aside from the real question at issue, which is, whether 
the Christians of the Apostolic age did not minister to 
him in all good things — whether, in fact S. Paul was 
not maintained as comfortably and generously as these 
primitive Christians maintained themselves? The simple 
truth is that S. Paul lived of very necessity, precisely as 
the people among whom he labored lived. The first 
converts to Christianity were not generally among the' 
wealthy, and the Apostle shared their lot, as what ser- 
vant of his Master would not have rejoiced to do? He 
wrought at his trade simply because, in that first stage 
of the planting of the Church, there was no organized 
body to provide for his support. But while he wrought, 
he wrote, and this is the law that he lays down **let him 
that is taught in the word minister to him that teacheth 
in all good things." If any one can find in such words 
any warrant for the theory that there is to be one scale 
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of living for a Christian laity and another and meaner 
one for the Christian ministry I can admire his ingenuity 
but it must needs be at the expense of my respect for 
his honesty. The reasonable comforts that any Christian 
man or woman may allow to themselves belong of right 
to those who are ministers of the Altar of God, and the 
witholding of what is due on the one hand, that it may 
be expended in luxury and self-indulgence on the other, 
is at once the emasculation of our common Christianity, 
the shame of the Church, and the curse of her people. 

For let us remember that we may not dissever the 
first member of the passage I have quoted from its last 
and consequent We must " not be deceived, God is 
not mocked." It is eternally true that whatsoever a man, 
or a Church, sows that, and not something else, they 
shall reap. And so the Church that sows starvation will 
reap starvation. If it poorly feeds its priests, whether 
their minds or their bodies, it will be poorly fed in turn. 
The age of miracles is past There is no manna from 
heaven to replenish the parsonage table. The clergy can- 
not, any more than the captive Israelites, make bricks with- 
out straw. If therefore they are to do something more 
than starveling work, they must have something more than 
starveling support The Church will reflect in its progress, 
or want of progress its own treatment of them, just as inev- 
itably as a mirror reflects the face that looks into it 

And so, for the sake of the cause and Kingdom of 
Christ in our land, we want, I believe, far more than we 
want a score of other things on which we are spending 
our strength and breath and energies, a wise, large and 
well considered scheme for the adequate sustentationof the 
clergy. The example that other religious bodies hare 
so lately and so opportunely set us, we want the energy 
and the candor to follow. We want a general and con- 
certed movement for the better support of our missionary 
and rural clergy. We want to stop sighing and saying 
"It is very sad and painful, but what can be done about 
it?" and, instead, strike hands and resolve before God 
that something shall be done ! And most of all, we of 
the clergy, whose personal circumstances place us be- 
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yond the suspicion of being influenced by any sense of 
individual grievance want to espouse the cause of those 
in regard to whom, there are at least some among us who 
have felt moved to cry " we are verily guilty concerning 
our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul when 
he besought us and we would not hear." 

What is it, then, that we may do ? The most effectual 
lever in all reforms is the power of example. Is the spirit 
of an unselfish chivalry grown so cold that those whose 
maiiltenance is relatively adequate and comfortable may 
not do something among themselves which shall move 
others to do more ? There are probably five hundred 
Bishops and Clergy in the American Church whose in- 
comes are as much as, or over, $3,000 per annum. A 
charge of two and a-half per cent upon such an in- 
come would be $75. A charge of two and a half per 
cent upon five hundred salaries of $3,000 each would 
produce $62,500 per annum. It is not a very large sum 
to be divided among two thousand clergy, more or less, 
whose salaries do not amount to $ 1,000 a year each, but 
it would be large enough to move the hearts of generous 
laymen who saw such an evidence that their brethren of 
the clergy were in earnest, to make it larger. It would 
awaken an interest and inaugurate a movement which 
would grow to something worthy of the emergency. 

(d) And so soon as that 'interest had been awakened, it 
would be appropriate to consider, ^.^., such a wise and suc- 
cessful scheme as has long been in operation in Scotland, 
the Established Church — a scheme which is administered 
unless I am mistaken, in both the " Free Kirk" and in con- 
nection with what is known as the ** Sustentation Fund." 
Under this plan, feeble Churches are aided in supporting 
their ministers by appropriations which are arranged upon 
a scale graduated according to the contributions of the peo- 
ple. The aid from without is thus made an incentive to 
effort from within, and a relatively weak parish is often en- 
abled to retain the services of one whose ministrations it es- 
pecially prizes, by being re-inforcedatacriticalmomentwith 
aid which simply doubles its own increased contributions. 
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(e) Along with some such plan, there should be another 
not unlike it, which should include both effort from with- 
in and co-operation from without, to secure the partial 
(not complete) endowment of parishes. Complete en- 
dowment discourages the giving habit of the people. 
Partial endowment secures the partial independence, arid 
so contributes to the freedom from care and the self-re- 
spect, of the minister. It is a cheering sign that in some 
of our larger cities and most useful parishes, such as the 
Church of the Transfiguration and S. Ann's Church in 
New York, and in S. Andrew's Church Philadelphia, 
this plan has already been inaugurated. 

(f) Again : In every organized Diocese there might 
well be fixed a minimum standard of salary, at which, 
through such agencies as I have suggested the salaries 
of the clergy ministering in feebler parishes should be 
maintained. 

And finally, the whole matter, with its often cruel 
hardships to sensitive and defenseless natures, should not 
be left to the carelessness, the caprice, the niggardly par- 
simony of those who talk of ** hiring " a minister as they 
would hire a horse — nor yet to their unreflecting and un- 
enlightened inconsiderateness. There must be some 
voice somewhere that will speak to the laity gently, but 
plainly and explicitly. Here the poorly paid clergy may 
not plead for themselves. To whom may they look to 
plead for them if not to those who are their brethren ? It 
has been sometimes remarked by observant laymen that 
of all classes, the clergy seem to have least of what, 
among men of the world, is called esprit de corps^ and a 
cynical man of letters once remarked that when clerg)'- 
men set about discussing one of their own Order, "it 
generally amounted to an invitation to view the remains." 
If ,such a charge be undeserved, — if the charity of the 
clergy for one another be larger and more loving than 
the world believes, may it not be worth while to consider 
whether it is not time that it should find some more 
practical and fraternal expression ? 

Henry C. Potter. 
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THERE stands to-day in the city of Buffalo a stately 
Church building which is thought to be one of the 
most perfect representations of pointed architecture in this 
country. S. Paul's Cathedral Church however is more 
interesting because it represents the almost life work of 
one who was its Rector for over a half century and who 
is the subject of this biographical sketch. 

The Rev. William Shelton was the fourth son of the 
Rev. Philo and Lucy Shelton, and was born in Fairfield, 
now Bridgeport, Connecticut, September ii, a.d., 1798. 

His father is said to have been the first clergyman or- 
dained by Bishop Seabury. Though this statement is 
disputed the correction ought not to be made without pos- 
itive docum-entary evidence, as the writer has heard the 
son affirm it as a well known fact. The further we live 
from the date of the consecration of the first Bishop the 
more important becomes this fact, and now when the 
Church in Scotland is about to celebrate the event, it is 
most interesting to find that the Rev. Dr. Wm. Shelton 
deceased within a year, is but one remove from the first 
American Bishop. 

His father was born in Ripton, Conn., May 5, a.d., 
1754, and came of the staunch Church stock, for his 
grandfather was the famous Daniel Shelton who was per- 
secuted by **the Independents" for his Church principles 
in early colonial days. 

The Rev. Philo Shelton began his studies under the 
Rev. Wm. Scoville in Waterbury, and read service as a 
Lay Reader in his native town as the following receipt 
shows : 
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Ripton, May 31, 1779. 
Received of Mr. Abijah Shelton ten pounds nineteen shillings in 
Continental bills for part payment for reading prayers in the parish ot 
Ripton, 1778. Received per me, 

Philo Shelton. 

Those who are familiar with the history of the Church 
in Conn, will siee how important these names and inci- 
dents become in relation to the beginnings of the Church 
in this land. He graduated from Yale College July 25, 
1775, when the Rev. Dr. Stiles was the president, and 
was ordained to the Diaconate in Christ Church, Mid- 
dletown, Aug. 3d, 1 785, and in the same year advanced 
to the Priesthood in Trinity Church, New Haven. 

He was first settled in charge of the three parishes ol 
Fairfield, Newfield, New Bridgeport and Westen. A 
short time before his death he relinquished Bridgeport 
and confined his labors to Fairfield. Some notes found 
among the papers of his son, speak of his father as the 
possessor of a few paternal acres and a homestead where 
he reared his large family. Part of this landed estate 
was sold to pay the necessary expenses of the education 
of two of his sons. Dr. Shelton also writes of his father 
as follows : 

He has left a name in the region of country where he resided re- 
nowned for his perfect sincerity of purpose, simplicity of character and 
undoubted integrity. His devotion to his duty as a Church clergyman 
was as earnest as it was sincere. He kept an open house of hospitality 
and was well known for his unaffected generosity. His theology was 
strictly in conformity with Scripture as explained and illustrated by the 
Prayer Book. He believed in the Divinely Constituted Church, and 
the Church in America to be a daughter of the Church in England. 
He believed in the unbroken succession of that Church through her 
Priesthood from the Apostles' days and in the spiritual efficacy of the 
Sacraments. 

These doctrines he taught as essential to the well being of the 
Christian Religion and to those as taught by the followers of Calvin he 
felt an unqualified repugnance and constantly through his life dissuaded 
by argument and by exhortation his people from entertaining them. 
Though passive in the great work of emancipating this country from 
British rule he was most active in securing for the Church in this land 
what he deemed the just rights of a free people. By this influence two 
dissimilar bodies of men were united in a common cause which drove 
the dominant party from power and which enabled the Church to have 
certain rights and privileges which had hitherto been denied here. The 
first fruits of this was the Chatter of a College since called Trinity, in 
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Hartford. He was one of the few among his brethren who decided 
upon this measure and carried it into eflfect — and which produced such 
a change in politics as to have its influence continued to the present 

Rev. Dr. Beardsley in his history tells us he was chosen 
Secretary to the House of Bishops in 181 1. He was the 
founder of the Church in Bridgeport and for forty years 
was the continued promoter of its best interests — by the 
soundness of his doctrine, the zeal of his preaching and 
the primitive simplicity of his life. He died on the 27th 
of Feb., 1825. Bishop Brownell said of him, " He has 
left an example by which all his surviving brethren may 
profit and which few of them can hope to surpass." The 
wife of the Rev. Philo Shelton was a woman of marked 
influence and her son often spoke of her power over him 
for good. She was a well instructed and devoted Church 
woman, and after a faithful companionship for nearly a 
half century, survived her husband thirteen years. 

The following letters from Rev. Dr. Jarvis to the Rev. 
Wm. Shelton also indicate how high his position was, and 
how nearly he came to be the successor of Bishop Jarvis : 

New York, May i8th, 1818. 
Dear Sir: 

As I have been lately informed that you will probably be elected to 
the Episcopate at the meeting in June, I embrace the earliest oppor- 
tunity to express my hopes that you will in that case do me the favor 
to accept the robes which were first worn by Bishop Seabury and after- 
wards by my father. The Seal of the Bishop of Connecticut and its ap- 
pendages were purchased in London by Bishop Seabury at his private 
expense and my father when he was consecrated purchased them of the 
Bishop's family. But it is manifestly improper that a seal of office should 
be private property. It is my intention therefore to present the seal 
and vice to the Diocese, and in the event of your election, you will 
have the goodness to make this intention known to the Convention and 
to inform me in what manner I shall transmit them to you. I must 
beg to make my compliments acceptable to Mrs. Shelton and your 
daughter and to believe me, with great regard. 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

Your friend and brother, 

The Rev. Wm. Shelton. Sam. F. Jarvis. 

New York, Jime 12, 18 18. 
Rev. and dear Sir : 

As the Nolo Episcopari is one of tKe qualifications for the office of 
a Bishop I am not surprised at your diffidence with regard to your own 
merits; and however your modesty may underrate them, they are cer- 
tainly treated more justly by others. I was informed as I stated to 
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you, and informed by clerical gentlemen whom I consider most compe- 
tent to give an opinion, that if any election should be made at the Con- 
vention (now past) you would undoubtedly be the man. After this as- 
surance I conceived that I was authorized to make the offer I did. It 
was intended to express as soon as I had an opportunity to do so the 
very great respect and regard, (I hope you will permit me to add 
friendship) which I feel for you and yours. My father I know felt 
toward you every sentiment of kindness and affection and I grew up 
in the habit -of correspondent feelings. I shall soon I hope have the 
pleasure of seeing you on my way to New Haven and in the meantime 
with compliments to your good family must beg you to believe me 
ever 

Your affectionate friend and Brother, 
Rev. Wm. Shelton. Sam. F. Jarvis. 

The following letter is interesting for the fact that it 
tells of the primary Conference relating to the College 
which has become so successful in our day : 

Bridgeport, Dec. 19, 1822. 
Dear Brother: 

I have just returned from New Haven and sit down to give you an 
account of our meeting of which I presume you are anxious to hear. 
We all much lamented your absence and the difficulty that caused it. 
About twenty of the clergy met at the Bishop's. After the usual saluta- 
tions and a pleasant cup of tea the Bishop opened the business of the 
meeting by reciting to us the state of the Magazine and the necessity 
of giving more countenance to the work by exerting our influence to 
increase the subscriptions and furnishing more original matter for pub- 
lication and then read your letter until became to the last clause your 
sentiments were generally approbated — ^After discussing this subject- 
that of founding a College was next brought up, and the previous 
question was taken, whether it was expedient to have an Episcopal 
College; an unanimous vote in the affirmative. The next question 
what shall be the lowest sum for a permanent fund, on which the 
petition is to be granted? The sum agreed upon was thirty thous- 
and dollars. A committee of six appointed to draw a memorial which 
is to be put into the hands of every clergyman, and to be signed by all 
his parishoners if they see cause. Also subscription papers for the 
fund : With regard to the place of location ! The places named Hart- 
ford, Middletown and New Haven. Which of the three places to be 
determined upon by the Trustees when appointed. The Committee 
named were Bishop Brownell, Mr. Croswell and Mr. Wheaton, with 
Messrs. Nathan Smith, Seymour and Boardman. Great harmony and 
unanimity of sentiment pervaded every heart present. After discussing 
the subjects and finishing the business upon which we were summoned 
together, we were pleasantly entertained with fruits, raisins, nuts and a 
glass of wine, and closed our meeting with prayer and retired to our 
respective lodgings. In the morning the clergy generally returned to 
their respective families. I tarried and dined with the Bishop and ar- 
rived home at day lit dawn, and after a little refreshment thought 
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proper to give you the above and foregoing narrative. Mr. Baldwin 
was not present nor Mr. Judd and but one from Litchfield County, viz. 
Holcomb. * * * * 

Believe me your sincere fiiend and Brother, 
To the Rev. Mr. Burhans. Philo Shelton. 

William Shelton spent his early years under the blessed 
training of such a father, and from a child was instructed 
in the Word of God and the cardinal doctrines of the 
Church. As a lad in his father's home he was much in 
the society of the most distinguished clergymen arid so 
was early informed upon the leading ecclesiastical events 
of the day. The desire for the companionship of his 
** grave and reverend seniors " was a marked peculiarity 
of his youth. Once when Bishop Hobart was a guest of 
his father, William was deputed to take the Bishop in 
the gig to New York. On their way through Marmar- 
oneck plains, a young man was overtaken on the road. 
The Bishop called halt and warmly greeting the gentle- 
man entered into conversation about some studies and 
books. After starting on their journey the Bishop said, 
William, that young man is named DeLancey and is study- 
ing under me for the ministry and you mark my word, 
he will make a name for himself in the Church. The 
first Bishop of Western New York, fully verified the 
prophecy. William completed his academical course at 
Cheshire School and his theological studies in the 
General Seminary. 

While at Cheshire Academy the following letter he re- 
ceived from his father and it is given as showing the in- 
fluence which was exercised over the son : 

Son William: 

In your letter you express your entire contentment in your studies. 
When we feel the most secure we are frequently in the greatest danger. 
Satan may be attacking us in some quarter, that we think not of, there- 
by throwing us into difficulties past remedy. You are just now emerg- 
ing into life and it becomes you to be .exceeding cautious how you 
behave and keep yourself clear from the world and from all attachments 
to any of its allurements. (His father also cautioned his son in this let- 
ter to beware of " the secret dart of love " and so strongly reasoned 
against matrimonial seductions that it is to be feared that it accounts for 
the lengthy bachelordom of the son. This however was most richly com- 
pensated for in the estimable and splendid wife which in his later years he 
found. This letter concludes with the hope that ) You will return to 
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the family with all the improvements which we have a reason to expect 
and what will be be more gratifying to us — a character not only unsul- 
lied, but with adomings as will do honor to yourself and the name you 
bear. Let duty alone regulate your conduct and be not hasty of speech 
nor wanting in civility but be the steady, upright, well-behaved young 
man and the consequence will be your own happiness. 

With due respect I subscribe myself your Father, 

Philo Shelton. 

This dignified epistle shows what was the paternal 
power which moulded the strong, sedate and manly char- 
acter in the son. When about nineteen years old William 
graduated from the academy, and for a short time there- 
after taught school at North Hempstead L. I. In the 
General Seminary it was the day of small things, but his 
associates were those whose names have been known since 
in the Church as among her most able and renowned Pre- 
lates and Priests. The correspondence which has fortu- 
nately been largely preserved, shows a warmth of at- 
tachment indicating the truest friendship. Whittingham, 
Doane, Seabury, Jarvis, Johnson and other like names 
were the splendid surroundings of the young student and 
their letters prove them to have been his attached friends. 

He was ordained to the Diaconate Aug. 4th, a. d. 

1823 and in the same year settled at Plattsburg. From 

this place he removed to Red Hook where he remained 

a year. In a letter dated Red Hook, Oct 31, 1825, the 

vestry expressed their sorrow at parting from the Pastor 

and say: 

You have been associated with us as our Pastor but twelve months, 
and in that time attachments have been formed on the part of the Ves- 
try and Congregation that fully convince us of your worfii. We approve 
not only of the manner but the zeal and industry with which you have 
performed all the duties belonging to your station. 

During his diaconate Columbia College conferred on 
him thedegree of A.M.* In reply to his friend Mr. GulianP. 
Verplanck who notified him of the honor, he acknowledges 
his unmeriting it but declares "it shall be another pow- 
erful mcentive to rouse the energies of my nature into 
vigorous action." He remained in Fairfield and was for 

* It oaght in justice to Dr. Shelton to be mentioned that he was folly Qualified 
fat a collegiate coarse, bat that staanch loyalty to the Charch, caosed his nther \f> 
tend him to Cheshire, as a Church institution which he felt bound to sustain. 
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a part of his ministry during the three years there as- 
sociated with his father. While here he was advanced 
to the Priesthood by Bishop Brownell, May 1 7th, a. d. 
1826. In the Summer of 1829 he accepted the call to 
S. Pauls Church Buffalo, which became the scene of his 
life's work. Travelling by wagon and boat he reached 
his parish in the early Fall of that year, and preached his 
first sermon as Rector on Sept, 1 1 th which was his 
thirty-first birth day. He had pi:eviously visited the 
place in an excursion to Canada, and seemed to be at- 
tracted to the new life of the West. The Rev. Addison 
Searle who preceded him as Rector writes in 1827, "We 
are gratified to learn that you arrived safely in your snug 
and quiet home, and that you were pleased with your 
excursion to these Western wilds ; especially that this 
frontier station — this outpost of the Union, Buffalo, dn its 
rude state seemed so agreeable to you. It is a goodly 
heritage, but has few pleasures, luxuries' or advanta- 
ges in comparison of the old long settled parts of the 
country." In this letter Mr. Searle sounds his young 
friend as to his willingness to succeed him and assures 
him of a pretty unanimous vote of invitation. He saysi^ 
'*They must have a devout, consistent and enlightened 
Churchman, and you sir, as far as I know, will be the 
person should I learn you will be likely to come." In 
another letter he informs him of his unanimous election, 
and after haviijg been succeeded by his friend writes of 
the new Rector's success as heard from through his 
former parishoners. The literal reproduction of all these 
early letters would doubtless prove attractive to many 
but the space of this article forbids it. It is for this rea- 
son that we must only hastily sketch his extended Rec- 
torship in Buffalo. When Dr. Shelton came to his parish 
the city had less than ten thousand in population and 
was considered a frontier town. In an address delivered 
by him on an occasion celebrating his 78th birthday he 
says, ** I was at my coming in entire ignorance of Western 
habits and people. The congregation was composed of 
persons from various parts of the Nation, chiefly from 
New England and of those mostly who knew little of the 
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claims of the Church and were ignorant of her doctrines^ 
It can be readily understood how nice a matter it was to 
me who was bred in the bosom of the Church, who be- 
lieved all her doctrines and felt bound to proclaim them. 
I taught doctrines and inculcated opinions which had 
never been heard of, and which seemed not only strange 
but so exclusive as to be illiberal and uncharitable." The 
earnest Rector in God's Providence was spared to see 
this opposition to the Church turned to an intelligent ad- 
herence to the truth. In these early years his nearest 
clerical neighbors were the brethren in Canada, and the 
courteous friendship begun then lasted through his whole 
life. The lord Bishop of Niagara when present at the 
fiftieth anniversary of his Rectorship said, ** Amongst the 
many blessings with which a gracious God has sur- 
rounded me I count my acquaintance with Dr. Shelton 
to be among the greatest. It commenced nearly a half 
century ago and has been interrupted by not a single 
unpleasantness. He had opportunities of education su- 
perior to mine and he was blessed with a strong, vigor- 
ous mind and a warm generous heart which whilst it 
drew me naturally to him caused me to profit greatly by our 
intercourse." The Bishop also stated at that time what 
he repeated at the memorial service held on All Saints 
Day. Namely, **that it was owing to the information 
and instruction received from Dr. Shelton which led to 
the publication of a pamphlet by himself concerning the 
organization of the Church in the Dominion and which 
resulted in the present ecclesiastical system established" 
In speaking further of this work in its extent he said, 
" How much then is he a benefactor who has been instru- 
mental in turning the thoughts of a young friend into a 
channel which has produced such blessings as have been 
conferred upon the colonial and Irish branches of the 
Church of Christ by our synodical system copied in great 
measure for the Church in the United States." 

The new Rector in Buffalo soon became a felt power 
for good in the city and was identified with all the public 
interests of the growing town. He was chosen the first 
President of the Young Men's Association in ,1835, which 
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is to-day a most popular and flourishing institution. In 
1843 he was married to Mrs. Lucretia Grosvener of Gen- 
eva. He called their long married life an uninterrupted 
blessing. She was indeed a worthy help-meet and her 
death which preceded his just a year was a blow from 
which he never recovered. 

The imposing Church building which was the Doctor s 
pride was begun by him in 1848 and was not fully completed 
until twenty years afterward. It is deservedly called his 
monument, for it was his indomitable perseverance and 
untiring energy which pushed it to success. One of the 
most notable events in his parochial life was the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth year of his continued pastorate. Dis- 
tinguished friends from abroad, with his parishoners and 
fellow citizens met to do him honor, without distinction 
in creed or in social condition. The rich and poor of- 
fered their greeting and the members of the minister's 
meeting went in a body to pay their respect to the ven- 
erable Priest. Although so staunch a defender of the 
Faith and so severe in his denunciation of what he be- 
lieved heresy, he never failed to have the honor and es- 
teem of those who differed from him. Dr. Shelton was 
a member of the General Convention in 1841 and after 
an interregnum of some years continued to represent his 
Diocese until the last session in 1880. 

From the beginning of Geneva, now Hobart College, 
he was a Trustee and warm supporter of the institution. 
His correspondence shows a laborious interest in its be- 
half and the letters from Bishop De Lancey indicate the 
commanding position he held in relation to its affairs. 
He received his degree of £).D. from this institution. His 
letters from his Bishop show also the warm friendship be- 
tween them and his earnest effort to sustain the work 
of his beloved diocesan. 

From a letter from Judge de Veaux it seems the 
Doctor was the confidant and adviser of the Judge in 
the original scheme for De Veaux College, and through- 
out his active ministry he continued to be zealously en- 
gaged for its well being. 

Nashotah was also a favorite with Dr. Shelton and' 
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the letters from Dr. Breck and the others early asso- 
ciated with the mission, connect him with its beginning 
as an ardent supporter. His thoughts however con- 
tinued to dwell about his Alma Mater — the Greneral 
Seminary and his affection grew stronger with his advanc- 
ing years. This is not to be wondered at when we read 
the letters from those who were with him then expressive 
of their devoted attachment to each other and their Pro- 
fessors. Certainly the value of the work which that school 
has wrought for the welfare of the Church in this land can- 
not be over estimated. Every summer the Doctor made 
a pilgrimage to his ancestral home in Bridgeport for rest 
and recuperation, and during his last illness he often spoke 
of going home. He felt he must see the old parsonage 
again. He was not disappointed for through the kindly 
care of friends he was enabled to make the journey com- 
fortably, and left Buffalo July 23d, 1883. Here, in the 
house in which he was born eighty-five years before, he 
died on the eleventh of October, 1883. 
. The best word which expresses the character of Dr. 
Shelton is strength. Robust in body, he was also robust 
in thought. This strength of character was manifest in 
all he said and did. It impressed itself upon every per- 
son or work with which he was connected. Such a strong 
man must have made his virtues prominent. It produced 
an integrity which was unqualified. Every one said, He 
is an honest man. Such a strong character could not 
help but show faults as prominently, for he could not un- 
der any circumstances be a dissembler. He was essen- 
tially a true man. These faults of his temperament are 
forgotten in the remembrance of the righteousness which 
filled out his life. He was large hearted and unbound- 
edly generous. Since his death the statements are 
shown which make him dispense one-third of his entire 
income in certain years for charity and other pious works. 
One peculiarity of his temperament was to be easily de- 
pressed and discouraged, but the rebound would follow 
with increased power and hope. He was not very self- 
dependent but modest and humble-minded. He dis- 
trusted his own powers, but when his abilities were de- 
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manded, discharged his public duties fearlessly and with 
usual success. His Bishop to whom he was sincerely and 
tenderly attached (the present diocesan) preached his 
memorial sermon in the Cathedral Church on the even- 
ing of All Saints' Day and chose for his text '* Behold 
now is in this city a man of God and he is an honorable 
man." No more befitting words as applied to the life 
ind character of tKe Rev. Dr. Shelton could have been 
chosen. We wish we had the space for an extended extract 
from this sermon. The Bishop said, "In my missionary 
duties going to and fro in the adjoining towns and 
among acquaintances, every where I heard his name as 
a house-hold word, ***** A Shelton in every American 
town would be salt to the nation." The love of his par- 
ishoners was constant and fervent as was his for them, 
and his dying words were greetings for them. At his 
death the Vestry took entire charge of his funeral, and 
receiving his remains on their arrival in Buffalo, placed 
them in the Church where they lay reverently guarded 
until the service on Sunday afternoon of Oct. 14. It is 
estimated that 3,000 persons passed through the aisles of 
the Church to look once more on the face they had 
knowa so long, and it was noticed that the poor made up 
a large part of the throng. 

The Rector and nine of the clergy were present at the 
burial service which was most solemn. The large choir 
of men and women united with the surplice choir of men 
and boys, the latter preceding the funeral procession into 
the Church. The whole city seemed moved on the occa- 
sion and as the cortege moved through the streets many 
people were gathered on the sideways reverently inter- 
ested in the funeral of this well known father in the 
Church. The address at the funeral was made by the 
Rector who is the immediate successor of Dr. Shelton. 

John W. Brown. 



THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND THE DE- 
CREASE OF THE MINISTRY. 

WITHIN the last thirty years two phenomena have 
shown themselves side Tby side. Theological Sem- 
inaries have been multiplied, and the proportion of can- 
didates for the Ministry has steadily decreased. Is it a 
case of ** Goodwin Sands and Tenterden steeple," or is 
there the relation of cause and effect between these two 
things? 

Let us first get the facts before us. Last year there 
were ordained in our Church 109; died, 56; deposed, 10; 
retired or superannuated (circ.) 1 5 ; leaving a net increase 
of 2 8. That is about one Clergyman for every two Dioceses, 
and nobody for a Missionary. The same year the num- 
ber of communicants increased 13,000. That is to say, 
for every Deacon ordained last year there was waiting 
somewhere in the Church a congregation of 500 com- 
municants. 

There are now in the Church about 300 candidates for 
Orders, 250 of them are in seminaries. In the General 
Seminary, 100. In Berkeley Divinity School, 40. At 
Alexandria, 40. The other 70 are distributed among 
fourteen different seminaries. That is to say, there are, 
on an average, five students in each school. To teach 
these seventy students there are engaged, (not counting 
the Bishops), more than fifty Clergymen. In other words, 
there is a Professor for every one and one-third students. 

The amount of m^oney invested in our seminaries is 
near $6,000,000. At four per cent, the cost to the 
Church is, $1,000 a year for the teaching and lodging of each 
student This does not include the revenue from individ- 
ual gifts for the current expenses of the schools, or the gifts 
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to the various '^societies for the increase of the Ministry" 
toward the support of the students — two-thirds of whom 
are aided by the Church's bounty. This then, is the state 
of the case: there are nineteen *' Seminaries;" they hold 
$6,cxx>,ooo of the Church's property; they withdraw sev- 
enty Priests from the legitimate work of the Ministry to 
act as "Professors;" they have within their walls 250 
students; they do not teach them satisfactorily, and they 
are growing to have fewer and fewer students to teach. 
One of them, with comfortable, not to say luxurious ac- 
comodation for fifty students lias within its walls only 
five. 

It is worse than idle to shut our eyes to the fact that 
something is seriously wrong. 

At the Church Congress in 1881, the question of the 
education of the Ministry was discussed at length by 
some of the most thoughtful men in the Church. It was 
generally assumed that the seminary system had failed 
in both quantity and quality of teaching. Various ways 
of bettering it were suggested. 

In all their discussions they allowed, as I most heartily 
do now, that the men who hold the position of instruc- 
tors are earnest and godly. (I make a point of this, for I 
liave been unfortunate sometimes in gaining* the ill will 
of men while criticizing a system.) 

The Rev. Dr. Ewer urged that there should be added 
to the present curriculum a training in Casuistry, so as to 
fit for work in the Confessional box which the ** Catholic 
Movement" had made a necessity. 

The Rev. President Eliot emphasized the fact that 
/character is the great desideratum; that this is evidently 
independent of any method of technical instruction; and 
that there was grave danger, if the thing had not been 
already done, of degrading character by the custom of 
giving students pecuniary support. 

The Rev. Mr. Donald complained that in the system 
of seminary training, spiritual education, the one thing 
needful, is practically lost sight of. 

The Rev. Mr. Parks charged that the teaching is insuffi- 
cient and cowardly in that it ignores and shirks whole 
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domains of questionings which are sure to face the Priest 
when he begins his work. 

The Rev. Dr. Fairbairn stood up for the seminaries in 
an ad captandum argument. 

Dr. Shattuck put in a very sensible plea for a due pro- 
portion of practical with the theoreticaJ training. 

Bishop Elliot spoke some snapping common sense to 
the purport that pretty much all that is really worth 
knowing must either be learned after one leaves the sem- 
inary, or independent of its teaching while he is in it 

Bishop Paddock vindicated the seminaries as they are, 
and the system of charitable aid to students as it now 
exists. 

The whole discussion indicated a deep-rooted disaffec- 
tion at the current method of dealing with the matter of 
recruiting our Ministry. This, and kindred subjects have 
occupied a prominent place in the thought of the Church 
for the last twenty years. It 'is now very near that stage 
when a general discussion and a definite action will be 
imperative. 

In 1853, under the leadership of Dr. Muhlenberg, a 
memorial was submitted to General Convention, beggings 
for action upon three subjects: (i) concerning Liturgical 
liberty; (2) concerning the training of the Ministry; (3) 
concerning the reunion of Protestant Christendom. This 
petition was signed by such names as Drs. Muhlenberg, 
Harwood, Bedell, Vinton, Howe, Hobart and Coxe. The 
first of their three prayers only found its answer in the 
report of the Committee on Liturgical Enrichment to the 
General Convention of 1883. The second is now the most 
imperious problem before the Church. There are indica- 
tions in more than one quarter that the third is looming" 
up. ^ 

The heart of the Church is heavy to-day at the pitiful 
cry of her unemployed Clergy. Her conscience is un- 
easy in face of the fact that fewer and fewer of her sons 
seek the Priest's office. Of course explanations without 
number may be given for this state of things; but the 
trouble with the explanations is, that they do not explain. 
The skepticism— the materialism — the secularization of 
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the age — the open avenues to worldly honors and profit — 
all these are beside the point. These things have always 
existed. With these reasons, as such, the Church has 
nothing to do. When the time comes that they do not 
exist the millennium will be so well advanced that there will 
be little need for the ministry of reconciliation. The 
truth is, that heretofore the applicants for the Ministry 
have been most numerous and most devoted at those 
times when the world was most hostile. The Church her- 
self is to blame for the lack. The fault is partly in spirit 
and partly in method. As to spiritual fault it is unbe- 
coming to speak. Vicious methods however, are fair 
subjects of criticism. The root- vices of our system of re- 
cruiting the Ministry seem to be these two: 

(i ) The power to choose candidates is an inherent right 
of the Episcopate^ but has been usurped by the Standing 
Committee, 

(2) The rightful place of training for the Priesthood 
is the Diaconfite; but this place has been usurped by the 
Theological Seminary. 

These two things will bear pondering. There is a 
legitimate place in the Church for both Seminary and 
Standing Committee — but not the place they how hold. 

I. Oneof the ugliest things in the Church is the way the 
Episcopate allows itself to be put upon. It is too ready 
to accept obeisance instead of obedience. It is content 
with the shadow and gives up the substance. The' 
Bishop is treated with profound reverence — and diso- 
beyed. Such pranks are not played with the 'Standing 
Committee. That grim body is fateful. 

Our Church is practically composed of Bishops, Priests 
and Laymen. The Priests and Laity have joined hands 
and conduct its affairs. The Bishop has become largely 
ornamental and the Deacon has vanished. 

Nowhere else in the whole Church Catholic has the 
right of the Bishop to choose out fit persons for the Min- 
istry been questioned, save only in our American Church. 
Here he has no such power. The Canonical course ot 
procedure in the case of a candidate for Orders, rendered 
into plain language from Title I of the Digest is this. 
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When a man thinks of ** studying for the Ministry" he is 
first to consult his Rector. If the Rector thinks well of 
it he can go to the Bishop. If the Rector does not think 
well of it, he can go to the Bishop all the same. 

Upon his arrival the Bishop is instructed to ask him 
(i) whether he has ever applied elsewhere; (2) whether 
he is ready to pass his examinations; (3) where and 
when he was Baptised, Confirmed and received his first 
Communion. If he is able to answer all these inquiries 
satisfactorily, the Bishop is Canonically required — ^to 
make a note of this fact . That is all. At this stage the 
Canon declares that in the absence of a Bishop the 
Standing Committee can do it alljustaswell. 

But now the real business of the young man com- 
mences. Up to this point he has been a "Postulant," 
occupying a personal relation toward the Bishop which 
the ''practicaP' Standing Committee neither knows nor 
cares anything about. The Bishop may know, him, and 
love him, and be fain to ordain him, but that goes for 
nothing. Now he must ** apply to the Standing Com- 
mittee for recommendation to the Bishop for admission as 
a candidate." To procure this recommendation he must 
lay before the Standing Committee a "testimonial" in 
terms prescribed. This testimonial must be signed by a 
Rector and Vestry, or by a Presbyter and four Laymen. 
If he does not bring this testimonial, the Canon is 
careful to say, the Standing Committee can receive him 
all the same. With the recommendation of the Standing 
Committee in his hand the young man goes to the 
Bishop again. The Canon assumes that the Bishop will 
obey the godly admonition of the Standing Committee 
in the premises, for at this point it requires that the 
Bishop shall require the young man to declare whether 
he intends to become a candidate for Priest's Orders, or 
for Deacon's only. If the latter, the Bishop may now 
accept him. If the former, the Bishop may not be trusted. 
He must inquire for the young man's diploma! If there 
is any doubt as to its sufficiency the Bishop is advised 
to submit it to the Standing Committee for considera- 
tion If no diploma is forthcoming the young man 
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must be turned over to the Examining Chaplains. 
After all this the Bishop may, — not ordain him, but 
admit him to be a candidate for ordination at some future 
time. At this point the young man ordinarily goes to the 
seminary. 

Now in all this process neither Bishop, Rector, nor 
Congregation have any power. It is practically a matter 
between the Standing Committee and the man who 
seeks the Ministry. Of course the Bishop has the right 
arbitrarily to refuse to receive or ordain. This is a 
prerogative, however, of no great value at a time when so 
few candidates apply. His field may be white to the 
harvest, but he can call no man to his aid without either 
taking him from some other's field, or else wait the 
pleasure of the Standing Committee. 

Then, worse than all, the very qualities the pos- 
session of which makes a man valuable in a chief 
pastor's eyes are the very qualities which go for 
nothing in the judgment of the Standing Committee. 
Devotion is of less value than Greek. Good sense 
is rated below '^soundness." The indispensable qual- 
ities for the Ministry cannot be ascertained by the 
Standing Committee at all. They can only become 
known to the Bishop in his quality of Chief Pastor. 
That a mixed committee of Clergy and Laymen, shall 
be the only body possessing the right to pass upon such 
questions is simply monstrous. The consequence is that 
at this moment it would literally be easier for a thief to 
enter our Ministry than for a man that is ignorant of 
Latin. It would be easier for a forger than for a man 
known to hold doctrine contrary to the opinions of the 
Standing Committee. The primitive plan was the best. 
''Look ye out from among you men of good report, full 
of the Holy Ghost and wisdom." The choice of the 
candidate by tho^e who know him is the pledge of his 
character and of his gifts. His training for the higher 
Ministry is in the exercise of the lower. When he pur- 
chases to himself a good degree it will be given him. Of 
this only those can judge who are set over him in the 
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Lord. The Standing Committee is set over him by the 
General Convention. There is a difference 

II. Now, instead of being mad^ a Deacon at this point 
and set to work to prove his gifts, earning an honest 
liveHhood the while at his desk or by his hammer, he is 
sent to the Seminary, and supported by the "Education 
Society." Our own Church and the Presbyterian are 
the only ones which follow this plan. The Roman Catho- 
lics have ** Seminaries," to be sure, but they are entirely 
different things, and for a different purpose from ours. 
In the English Church, not one Clergyman in fifty has 
ever seen the inside of a seminary. 

I have pointed out the cost, in money and in men of 
our method. This is the least of its evils. Not but 
what there is a place for the Divinity Schools — one or two 
of them. There is. But to maintain a school for excep- 
tional cases and special purposes, is one thing. To 
make it the ordinary and almost inevitable place of train- 
ing is quite another thing. An ''educated" Clergy is 
very desirable. But the phrase is a most misleading one. 
It came into use when the course of training for all edu- 
cated men was alike ; the only difference in the case of 
the Clergy being that they were carried farther along in 
it. Now all that is changed. Some of the best educated 
men in this country, the men whose names stand highest 
in literature, and art and science, could not pass the pre- 
liminary examination of a candidate for Orders. But who 
will daresay they are uneducated? Who would hot re- 
joice to have such men in our Ministry? 

The assumption of the whole Scripture is, that men 
leavfe their nets, their professions, their business, their 
trades, to preach Christ's Gospel. With us this is virtu- 
ally impossible. During the last General Convention one 
of the most eloquent and devoted of our Bishops made an 
address in my Church upon Domestic Missions. He 
closed with an impressive appeal to the men present, by 
their love of God and of their country to consider whether 
they might not, some of them at any rate, like S. Mat- 
thew, leave their counting houses, and become embassa- 
dors of Christ. Now suppose one of them had taken 
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the Bishop at his word. He is a lawyer, a merchant, an 
engineer, a man of leisure. His standing in the com- 
munity is high. He has shown by his success in busi- 
ness, his ability to deal with men and affairs. By his 
offer of himself he shows his devotion. He is forty years 
old, and has a family which he rules well. The Church is 
praying, **Lord send forth laborers into thy harvest." 
Here is a laborer ready. What does the Church say to 
him? She says: My dear brother, it will take, you five 
years at the very least to be able to pass the Standing 
Committee, That, is enough for him — and it ought to be 
enough. He turns away, and the Church goes again 
upon her knees and wails in solemn Litany, **Lord send 
forth laborers into thy harvest." Now set over against this 
the fact that four hundred Priests who possess precisely 
the learning in which our friend who turns sadly away is 
wanting, are ** unemployed, " and can hardly get their 
bread. 

It is true that our Ministry ought to have within it a 
much more critical knowledge of Greek and Hebrew than 
it has; but it does not follow that the knowledge should be 
equally distributed among the Clergy. We need an ** edu- 
cated" and an **uneducated" Clergy. But by what right is 
the title of ** educated" monopolized by those who have 
learned enough Greek and Hebrew to pass an examina- 
tion-^— and then forgotten it? 

The crying evil of our system is that it compels us to 
look for the recruits to our Ministry among boys and not 
among men. To enter our Ministry, seven years contin- 
uous preparation is necessary. That is, if a young man 
expects to be ordained at twenty-five, he must settle his 
vocation at eighteen. If the Ministry were simply a 
** profession," there would be no great harm in this. 
Other professions have, to a degree, the same exigency. 
But our office will not stand on that ground. It will be 
nothing but the devotion of a life to the interests of 
Christ's Kingdom, and that devotion made after he 
knows what life is. With us, one must choose the 
Ministry when he is a boy, or stay out of it when he is a 
man. The only thing to do for the man who feels "woe 
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is me if I preach not the Gospel," is to become an irre- 
sponsible "Evangelist," like Mr. Moody, or a Sunday 
School Superintendent, or that nondescript thing, a 
"licensed Lay Reader." A "licensed Lay Reader!" 
The Church might as well license a man to breathe. To 
read and entreat is the inherent right of every Christian 
man which the Church did not give and cannot take 
away. The wisest of our Bishops have never adopted 
the habit of licensing "Lay Readers." Suppose a Lay- 
man does it without a "license," what is his Bishop or 
anybody else going to do about it? But the Ministry is 
closed against him. The "Standing Committee" stands 
across his path, obstructive, conservative, respectable — 
with a Canon in position. 

We have well nigh lost sight of the true source in 
which the Priesthood is to be recruited and trained. The 
Diaconate ought to be in numbers, in the ratio of seven 
to one to the Priesthood. To-day we have 67 Bishops, 
3,421 Priests and 142 Deacons. That is two Deacons 
and a third for each Diocese ! These are only Deacons 
en passant Most of them applied for Priests Orders 
originally, and simply "tarry in Jericho till their beards 
be grown." We have no Diaconate. As in Rome, the Pope 
has swallowed up the Bishops, so with us the Seminary 
and the Standing Committee between them have made 
away with the Deacon. We could have them by the 
hundred. In each one of a thousand Parishes there are 
two or three men at least, who, if they were ordained, 
could do well the precise work for which Deacons are 
intended. They could, and they would, be willing to 
superintend Sunday Schools. They would hold services 
and teach in outlying portions of the Parish. They 
would look after the poor and pray with the sick. In 
the absence of the Rector, they would conduct service in 
the Church or Chapel. They would be a connecting 
link and band of union between Priest and People. 
They would set free the Rector to give himself to the 
Word. If any among them show inclination and fit- 
ness for a high office the Priest will have sufficient ac- 
quaintance with them to advise them well, and sufficient 
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time to instruct them. He can at any rate instruct them 
so far that one year in the seminary will be sufficient 
instead of three. This would largely render unnecessary 
that most dangerous of necessary evils, charitable aid to 
students for the Ministry. This is a delicate subject to 
touch, but none will question this much; that, while an 
honorable man, may, without shame, take aid from a 
brother who knows him, and to whom he can feel grati- 
tude, yet he cannot, without danger, be supported by a 
society to which he neither can nor does feel grateful. In 
the former case he will relieve himself from the debt as 
soon as he can. In the other case he will get as 
much as he can, and pay it back as late as he can. As a 
Deacon in a Parish he would not want, and the gifts 
would not injure him. As a student in a distant semin- 
ary it is, to put it mildly, doubtful. None will deny that 
"learning" costs too much if it be secured at the risk of 
manliness. 

What is to hinder? The Standing Committee. The 
system we have fallen into is familiar. It is entrenched. 
It is "safe." It seems to secure a "learned" Clergy. 
But when it shall be discovered that this institutional 
training does not insure an efficient pulpit or a wise 
pastorate ; that it is too costly ; that it shuts the door of 
the Ministry in the faces of men whom we would thank- 
fully see at our Altars — then the Episcopate may pluck 
up courage and demand of the Standing Committee its 
usurped rights, and the Church be willing to exchange 
seventeen of our nineteen seminaries for at' least seven- 
teen Deacons. 

S. D. Mc CONNELL. 



THE PROPOSED PRAYER BOOK IN THE 

CONVENTION OF 1886. 

ONE hardly likes to break a lance with so good a 
Churchman and so excellent a lawyer as Mr. Nash; 
yet even the good Homer sometimes nods, and it is con- 
ceivable that Mr. Nash may be mistaken. Indeed we 
think he is, and we propose to say briefly why we think so. 
Mr. Nash, in his thoughtful article on the duties of 
the General Convention in relation to the Prayer Book, 
raised the question whether an amendment adopted by 
one General Convention must be ratified or rejected 
without alteration by another, or whether the second 
Convention has authority to alter it. He thinks that it 
has. We do not. The words of the Constitution appear 
to us to be plain and positive. *'No alteration or 
addition shall be made in the Book of Common Prayer, 
unless the same shall be proposed in one General Con- 
vention and adopted at the subsequent General Conven- 
tion." The learned gentleman, whose words are well 
worthy of respectful consideration, thinks that this direc- 
tion is sufficiently complied with by "the substantial 
concurrence of two successive Conventions in the author- 
ization of them," L e., proposed changes in the Prayer 
Book. We regret very much that we are not able to 
agree with him. We apprehend that he has been misled 
by allowing himself to use the word ** substantial". We 
may be dull, but we confess that the meaning of this 
word is not very clear to our mind. It seems to us that 
a ** substantial concurrence" may be an agreement in the 
thought but not in the words of a proposition ; or it may 
be an agreement in only such parts of it as may be be- 
lieved to be material. The word "substantial," certainly 
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does not occur in the Constitution and we are unable to 
find any thought which warrants the employment of it. 
On the contrary it seems to us that the Constitution 
requires an absolute concurrence. The alteration or 
addition which is adopted in the second General Con- 
vention must be **the same" that was proposed in the 
first. It must be actually identical with it, not merely 
like it; but substantial agreement can produce only re- 
semblance and not identity. The learned gentleman 
may be right, though we can see no reason to think that 
he is. We may be allowed to express our regret that 
he has not supported his proposition by reasoning or 
evidence, but has confined himself to illustrations. His 
illustrations, however, do not strike us as very happy. 
They seem to illustrate the convenience rather than the 
correctness of his view ; and we must confess that they 
have not removed from our mind the impression that 
the wisest course for the General Convention to pursue 
will be to adhere to the letter of its Constitirtion. 

To give an illustration of substantial concurrence, 
imaginary indeed, but, upon the whole, as instructive as 
that of Mr. Nash. We will suppose that the trustees of a 
college, wishing to practice economy, and to lay up a 
little money, but apparently having grave doubts of their 
power to control their inclinations to extravagance, pass 
a self-denying ordinance, by which, after settling a sched- 
ule of expenses they bind themselves not to adopt any 
resolution involving further expenditure until it should 
have been passed at two meetings of their board. Under 
this wise rule the college prospers and grows rich. We 
can further imagine this college after it had made 
every possible provision for the enrichment of the minds 
of its students taking thought for the wants of their bod- 
ies. The trustees accordingly pass a resolution to estab- 
lish a lunch room, and appropriate, we will say, $500 to 
fit it up. At the second meeting, however, it is found 
that this sum is inadequate, and the resolution is amend- 
ed by substituting $1,000. Here is undoubtedly sub- 
stantial concurrence. Every body is agreed that a lunch 
room is a very good and necessary thing, and that it 
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must be paid for. The precise amount to be paid is a 
very trifling consideration. Nevertheless, we fear that 
the treasurer, when the bills come in, will, in the most 
hiard-hearted manner refuse to pay them, upon the 
ground that the resolutions are not the same, but entirely 
different ones, and that one of them must be adopted 
at a subsequent meeting, and the other rejected. The 
simple truth is that "substantial concurrence" is so vague 
and shadowy a thing that the less any one has to do 
with it the better. There are, besides, real and serious 
dangers connected with it. If the General Convention 
follows the plain directions of its Constitution, and 
adopts or rejects, without debate, if possible, but certainly 
without alteration, some or all of the amendments to the 
Prayer Book which it approved at its last meeting, it 
will undoubtedly be acting within its powers, and every- 
body will accept its work. If, however, it proceed to 
revise and alter them, it will be assuming a power which 
is at the best doubtful, and it is by no means certain that 
the Church will approve its action. For it should be 
borne in mind that the General Convention is not like a 
legislature which can enforce its orders by pains and 
penalties. Its acts, like those of a council, must rest 
ultimately upon the consent of the Church, i.e., the whole 
body of Bishops, Priests and Laity; and if they disapprove 
of them they will not accept them, and cannot be forced 
to do so. That this is no imaginary danger may be shown 
by a couple of illustrations. When the General Conven- 
tion attempted to make the use of a hymnal compulsory, 
it was immediately pointed out that the right of setting 
forth hymns was not one of the powers that were given 
to it in the 8th or any other Article of its Constitution, 
and that it had theretofore recognized that fact, by care- 
fully abstaining from doing more than approving of a 
certain collection of hymns. The consequence of this 
attempt to exercise a power which was, to say the least, 
doubtful, has been that, notwithstanding the persevering 
attempts that have been made to force a hymnal upon 
the Church, it has not been found possible, in thirteen 
years to bring it into universal use. Before the Canon 
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of Marriage and Divorce was passed we had a clear and 
definite guide to the mind of the Church upon those sub- 
jects. The Marriage Service absolutely forbids divorce 
under any circumstances whatever ; the Canon seems to 
recognize it. The Prayer Book says that man may not 
put asunder those whom God has joined together ; the 
Canon says that he may. Of course they contradict 
each other. The consequence is that the more careful 
Clergy and Laity, obey the Prayer Book and disregard 
the Canon. The further consequence is that the Conven- 
tion, if it exceed its powers, does run the risk of bring- 
ing itself into contempt; even the acts of a General 
Council have no authority until they are accepted by the 
Church; and it is hardly to be expected that the Church 
will allow a Convention, which is its servant and not its 
master, to assume powers that have not been intrusted to 
it, or about which there can be the slightest doubt. 

While we are ready to admit, with Mr. Nash, that 
there may be a great and reasonable desire for the im- 
provement of the Prayer Book, we do not think that the 
work of the last General Convention ought to be received 
as final, even if it were possible to remove its blemishes 
and imperfections. Some of these are of a character that 
it is impossible to remove. 

We do not wish to criticise the proposed alterations 
and additions, but only to make good our words that 
they are not a finished work; we may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to point out two or three mistakes or omissions. 
There can be no excuse for the proposal to substitute 
other anthems for the Venite on any day but Easter. A 
provincial Church has no right to abandon universal 
usages. On Easter day, indeed, the fullness of joy has 
come and there can be no words to greet the King, 
except **Christ is Risen;" but every other day is a look- 
ing forward to that Resurrection, and the wisdom of the 
universal Church has from the very beginning daily adored 
Christ in those wonderful words of His father David. It 
is true that the Venite, in the bald form in which it is 
sung in the English Church, without invitatories, and still 
more in the mutilated form in which we have it, loses 
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\^ry much of its force and beauty, but the remedy is 
easy. It is simply to restore the invitatories. This will 
make it evident at once how capable the Venite is of 
adapting itself to the varying seasons of the year. The 
rubric shortening Morning Prayer is defective. It would 
be far better to sweep away everything before the Lord's 
Prayer and to begin "In the Name, etc.," but if this 
cannot be done, provision should be made for omitting 
all before the Lord's Prayer and after the third collect, 
including the Litany, whenever the Holy Communion is 
to follow Morning Prayer. This is a necessity which is 
felt more and more every day. The old tradition of the 
English Church is reviving, and men are learning that 
the real Sunday Service is Morning Prayer and Holy 
Communion. We would go further, and would recom- 
mend the omission of the Commandments and Summary 
with its Collect, whenever the Communion Service fol- 
lows Morning Prayer, and the substitution for them of 
the Introit and \}i\^Kyrie Eleison, the latter of course in 
Greek, according to the general usage of the Western 
Churches. The crying want of the present day is a man- 
ageable Sunday Morning service. People now-a-days 
resort to all sorts of expedients to obtain one. Some are 
commendable, but some are the reverse. Perhaps the 
very worst of all is the singing the Litany as an introduc- 
tion to the Communion Service. Indeed if the use of 
the Litany on Sundays were abolished altogether it 
would be a great gain. 

We will also mention a proposal which appears to us 
to be singularly useless, we mean the rubric which it is 
proposed to add at the end of the Communion Service 
directing that there shall always be two or three to com- 
municate with the Priest. This is a modification of three 
rubrics in the English Prayer Book which depend upon 
each other. It is hardly worth while to quote the precise 
words, but the directions are that all who intend to com- 
municate shall give previous notice to the Priest, and 
that, unless three persons give such notice, he shall end 
the service with the prayer for the Church Militant 
There is no reason to think that these rubrics were ever 
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observed. In point of fact, they were found to be imprac- 
ticable and have long been obsolete. The first and last 
were removed from our own Book, to the great comfort 
of Clergy and Laity. We are unable to see any object in 
restoring the'last without the first, and we are confident 
that it would be a dead letter, simply because the Priest 
would have no means of knowing before-hand who, or 
how many, intend to communicate. As matters stand, it 
is usual for the Priest, if there be two people beside him- 
self in Church, to begin and of course to finish the service. 
The revival of this obsolete rubric could not change this 
custom, and would be simply useless for^ any purpose 
whatever. 

We think that we have said enough to show that the 
proposed revision is not a finished work, and we do hon- 
estly think that the wisest course will be to review it, as 
Mr. Nash proposes, in the next General Convention, but 
not to take final action for at least three years more. 
Let the subject be studied for the next three years; let 
the grace of God work in men's hearts, and in all proba- 
bility, they will desire in 1 886 something far better than 
is offered to them now. In the meanwhile let us wait in 
patience. Six years are but a little while in the life of 
Christ's Church. 

For our own part, we have not taken much interest in 
the idea of revision; for, like most "Ritualists," as it 
pleases some of our friends to call us, we have never had 
any difficulty about teaching, and, to the best of our abil- 
ity, practising the true Christian Religion with the help of 
the present Book. . In fact the present Prayer Book has 
never had a fair chance and has never been used in 
its entirety. It contains more than has ever been 
brought out of it, for which we are indebted to 
the time of Edward the VI, and to the imperfectly 
instructed revisors of the last century, but altogether it 
is an admirable Book. We are willing, however, to 
encourage and approve the work of revision. We only 
ask that it may be deliberate and intelligent. 

Beverley R. Betts. 



SAINT ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 

" Once I sat on a crimson throne, 

And I held the worid in fee ; 
Below me I heard my brother's moan ; — 

And bent me down to see. 

Lovingly bent and looked on them, 

But I had no inward pain ; 
I sat in the heart of my ruby gem. 

Like a rainbow without the rain. 

My throne is vanished ; helpless I lie 

At the foot of its broken stair : 
And the sorrows of all humanity 

Through my heart make a thoroughfare." 

IN this cold, critical century of unbelief, it is almost 
impossible for us to understand the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. We read of the wonderful self denial, of 
the great religious enthusiasm, and of that remarkable 
benevolence, which scorned not to minister to the lowest 
and most repugnant of God's creatures ; we read of a 
singleness of faith, that could interpret literally all the 
precepts of the Gospel, and that could inspire one to 
abandon luxury and ease, wealth and plenty, and live, 
severed from earthly ties of affection, a life full of peace, 
prayer and good deeds. We read of a zeal for Christ's 
honor that prompted thousands to encounter sufferings, 
famine and death, in order to rescue from the profana- 
tion of the infidels, His Holy Sepulchre, which they 
deemed so sacred. We hear of these things and smile, 
and murmur, ** misguided zeal, misdirected faith, pitiable 
fanaticism, precepts misunderstood :" and then, compare 
our regulated charities, our orderly enterprises, our calm 
and collected reasoning powers, with the wild enthusiasm 
and the heroic love of the people of mediaeval times, 
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and place our attainments far above theirs. It is true 
that the Church has indeed made progress in the cen- 
turies that have elapsed between their age and ours ; 
yet that grand spirit of self-denial and self-abnegation, 
that mighty spirit of benevolence she seems in a measure 
to have lost. The Middle Ages required the zeal, 
power, and fanaticism they possessed, and our nineteenth 
century, we say, needs not such demonstrative careers ; 
but, truly, it does need more of the simple faith, more of 
the loving charity, and more of the spirit of self-denial, 
which marked such characters as Francis of Assisi, 
Margaret of Scotland, Elizabeth of Hungary, and scores 
of others whose impressive lives are indeed worthy of 
emulation. Francis of Assisi was said to be mad, Sa- 
vonarola to be deranged by success and flattery, and 
Elizabeth of Hungary to be demented because she lav- 
ished her wealth upon the poor ; but they cared not for 
the imputation, since the same harsh judgment fell upon 
their Master, to whom the Jews said, **Thou hast a 
devil." 

For the requirements of each age God raises up such 
men and women as are needed for instruments in his all- 
wise plans, and when they have fulfilled His will, they 
pass away, and others of a different type come forth to 
carry into effect new purposes. Therefore we cannot 
say, the Christians now are intrinsically better than those 
pf other ages, only that they are different. 

The career of Elizabeth of Hungary was but a brief 
one, yet it contained the perfection of earthly happiness, 
and the greatest suffering and destitution which we can 
imagine. In less than twenty-five years she was a happy 
bride, a beloved queen, and a joyful mother; then a 
broken hearted widow, a beggar driven forth from her 
own palace into the streets with four helpless children ; 
after that, a few years of self-denial and toil for God's 
poor were granted ; then death came to end her short 
life ; and thus in less than a quarter of a century, she had 
experienced all that life can offer of joy and grief, and 
was at rest. One cannot be ignorant of Elizabeth's 
failings, though they all leaned to virtue's side, and were 
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only the errors of a too smy pathetic and loving heart, 
errors which are seldom met with in these days. Yet, 
all her bounty to the poor, though perhaps unwise, never 
really injured her husband's kingdom, but was, as he 
always thought, a great source of blessings to the people 
of his realm. The life of Elizabeth is historically true ; 
and, though it reads like a romance, the facts can all be 
relied upon, and are easily distinguished from the fanci- 
ful legends which an imaginative people wove around 
her saintly deeds, some of which, as the " Legend of 
the Roses," are told and believed by the Protestants of 
that country to-day. 

In the early part of the thirteenth century, Herman, 
the Landgrave of Thuringia and Count of Saxony, was 
advised by a necromancer, Klingsohr by name, to de- 
mand of Andrew II., king of Hungary, his little daughter 
Elizabeth, as a wife for his son Lewis. Pleased with 
this counsel, Herman sent an embassy of lords and ladies, 
bearing rich gifts, to the Hungarian Court, to present 
the request in behalf of his son. Among them was the 
noted Bertha of Beindeleben and Lord Varila. They 
were received with honor, and the request being granted, 
three days were spent in feasting and merry-making ; 
then the beautiful child of four years, clad in a robe richly 
embroidered in gold and silver, was brought, in an ele- 
gant cradle of solid gold, a,nd given to Lord Varila, to 
whom her father said, ** I confide her to your knightly 
honor." The lord accepted the trust, and never was 
anything but friendly to the little princess. Andrew 
sent rare presents, which he had obtained from Constanti- 
nople, to the Landgrave of Thuringia. To Elizabeth 
he gave the rich cradle, a bath, twelve maidens, and pro- 
vided an income for her,, suitable for the daughter of a 
king. Then the train of knights and ladies set forth on 
their journey homeward. 

Upon reaching Herman's Court the little princess was 
solemnly betrothed to Lewis, who was then eleven, and 
they were brought up together as brother and sister, 
such being the custom of the age. They grew in per- 
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feet love and devotion to each other, deeming even a 
short separation a great trial. 

From her earliest years Elizabeth manifested great 
sympathy for the poor ; spending her own income when 
but a mere child, for their wants. She even went to the 
pantries and kitchens of the royal household and begged 
broken food to supply the needs of the hungry, until the 
little princess was looked upon as a nuisance by the 
cooks and maids of the culinary department. Herman, 
her future father-in-law, loved her tenderly, but his wife 
Sophia and the princess Agnes despised Elizabeth, and 
reproached her for loving her Hungarian maid and con- 
demned her for her rare piety. While Prince Herman 
lived they were obliged to keep their jealous feelings 
under restraint, but after his death, which occurred 
when Elizkbeth was nine, they gave full vent to the 
animosity they had been obliged to hold in check. 
They treated her with such undisguised contempt that 
even the servants began to look upon her as an inter- 
loper, unworthy of respect. So among all the people of 
the Court, the princess had but two friends, Lewis her 
betrothed, and Lord Varila. Her young lover was now 
really Sovereign, but, not having reached an age where 
he could have full power, the government was for the 
present in other hands. Unmoved by the insinuations 
of his mother, sister and courtiers against his betrothed, 
he ever remained true to his love for her, and firmly re- 
solved to marry her as soon as possible. Whenever he 
was obliged to be absent from the Court, he always 
brought a token of his love home to Elizabeth ; some- 
times a cross, or purse, a rare string of beads, or a piece 
of choice jewelry ; whatever it was, she received it with 
joy, and the young man would hold the little girl in his 
arms and tell her of his tender love for her. Still her 
enemies insisted that the young man would never marry 
her, and some even taunted her to the face in regard to 
it. One day Lord Varila fearing that Lewis might re- 
nounce his bride, found opportunity to confer with him 
alone upon the subject thus : ** May it please you to 
answer a question I shall put to you ?" 
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Having received permission to speak, he continued : 

" Do you mean to marry the Lady Elizabeth I brought 
to you, or will you send her back to her father ?" Point- 
ing towards a mountain that rose before them, Lewis 
replied : ** Seest thou this hill before us? If it was of 
pure gold from the base to the summit, and if the whole 
of it should belong to me on the condition of sending 
back mine Elizabeth, I would never do it. Let the world 
think and say of her what it likes ; I say this, I love 
her, and I love nothing more. I will have mine 
Elizabeth." 

These words when repeated to the little maiden, gave 
her great happiness. 

In 1 218 when Lewis had attained his nineteenth year 
he was dubbed knight, and the following year he 
was married to Elizabeth who was then thirteen years of 
age. The wedding was celebrated with great splendor, 
and the festivities lasted for days. The young couple were 
remarkable for their beauty. Lewis was of splendid 
physique, with long fair hair and brilliant complexion. 
Elizabeth, though but a child, was tall, with raven black 
hair, a clear dark complexion, and graceful and pleasing 
manners. They were radiantly happy in their love for 
each other. So holy were their lives that ** Angels 
abode with them." Their piety did not suffer by their 
devotion, for each stimulated the other to stronger faith 
and nobler deeds. Lewis was a man of great piety, and 
loved to converse with monks, and sought the society of 
good and religious men. His love for the poor, though 
kept within the bounds of moderation, was equal to that 
of his wife, and while sympathetic and gentle, he was at 
the same time full of knightly prowess and valor. The 
austerities and self-imposed penances of Elizabeth were 
severe, yet outwardly she was gay and girlish. She ap- 
peared in costly dress at the public festivities, and 
danced, played and sung with the other ladies, for she 
saw no harm in such innocent amusements, since her 
heart was really placed on higher and better things. 
Once when richly attired, with a crown of gold upon her 
head, she went into the Church at Eisnach ; but when 
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she knelt down and raised her eyes to the large crucifix, 
and saw the tender gaze of her Master fixed upon her, 
from beneath the crown of thorns, the contrast between 
His sufferings and her own gay attire was so apparent, 
that she fainted away, overcome by devout emotion. 
From that time she avoided rich attire, never appearing 
in it, except when necessity compelled her, or her hus- 
band required it. Elizabeth's love for her husband was 
so great that she accompanied him on all journeys when 
she was permitted to do so, regardless of inclement 
weather or any other hardship. When obliged to re- 
main at home she dressed in deep mourning, and lived in 
retirement until his return. Extravagant as was her love 
for him it did not exceed his devotion to her. While others 
remonstrated with him upon the lavish bounty of his 
young wife, he only smiled, and deemed no favor she 
asked too great to be granted. Her devotion to the 
poor increased as she grew older, and she gave away all 
the money she could obtain, and even sold her rich 
dresses and mantle to procure more. Lepers whom all 
shunned but the truly devout, were her especial charge, 
and she ministered to them with her own hands. A 
legend relates that once finding a leprous child whom 
none would care for, she bathed it herself and laid it in 
her own bed. Her husband was amazed upon hearing 
of it and hastened to her room to remonstate, but as he 
gazed upon the child, he beheld only a sweet babe, and 
as he still looked it vanished from his sight. Then he 
knew it was the Christ-child, for He said: 

'* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my little ones, ye have done it unto me." 

When Lewis found how she really longed to assist the 
lepers, he allowed her to build a hospital for them at the 
foot of the hill where the Castle of Wartburg was situ- 
ated, and thus many poor outcasts were cared for. 

In the year 1226 Lewis was obliged to go to Italy with 
the Emperor Frederick II., and while absent a famine 
arose in Germany, and was particularly severe in Thu- 
ringia. The poor suffered intensely, dying by hundreds in 
the streets. The treasury contained over sixty thousand 
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florins, and all this Elizabeth distributed among the 
needy ; she opened the granaries of the State and do- 
nated the corn and wheat, and ordered loaves of bread 
to be baked every day and given to those who came for 
them. When Lewis heard of the suffering in his domain 
he obtained permission to return home. As he entered 
Wartburg, the officers met him and complained of his 
wife's prodigality, hoping that he would be indignant at 
her lavish expenditure. But displeased with murmurs, 
he exclaimed : '• Is my dear wife well ? What care 1 
about the rest ? Alms will never ruin us." 

Their meeting was joyful after so long a separation, 
and Lewis uttered no word of complaint to the young 
girl, but only asked how the poor had fared in his ab- 
sence, and she made the memorable answer: "See, I 
have given to God what was His, and He has preserved 
to us what was thine and mine." 

A most happy married life had been granted to Elizabeth 
and Lewis for seven years ; no quarrel had ever molested 
their peace; three beautiful children brightened their 
domestic life, and in the little Herman, not then four 
years old, they saw the future Landgrave of Thuringia 
and Hesse. To Elizabeth no cloud dimmed the horizon 
of their joy, for to her bright anticipations there lay an 
unbroken vista of years of happiness as wife and mother. 
But how different to these bright hopes would the stern 
reality of the future be ! 

In the eleventh century the world had been fired by 
the enthusiasm of Peter the Hermit ; since then there 
had been several Crusades led forth to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre, and still another was planned for the year 
1227. Devout a Christian as Lewis was, he felt that he 
was called upon to do his share in the Holy War ; thus, 
without the knowledge of his wife, he took J:he Red 
Cross, and so vowed to enter the lists. He dared not 
tell Elizabeth of the long separation in prospect for 
them ; but one evening as they sat together, she opened 
a bag which he wore suspended from a belt, and took out 
the fatal badge; her feelings overcame her and she 
fainted away. When she recovered she entreated him 
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to stay with her if it were possible, but when he plainly 
showed her that it was a solemn vow which he had made, 
and that it must be fulfilled, she, too, saw the necessity 
and gave him up to God. Elizabeth went with him on 
his journey as far as she was able, going even two days' 
march beyond her own dominions. At length the kind 
Lord Varila said that it was best for her to return, and 
she and her beloved Lewis parted with each other for 
this life. She returned sad and lonely to her castle, and 
clothed herself in the garb of mourning, while a fearful 
presentiment forced its way into her heart. Soon after 
this Lewis died in Calabria, in the arms of the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. This fact was kept from Elizabeth until 
her fourth babe was old enough, for her to hear the sad 
news. Tenderly did the once cruel Sophia try to break 
the news to her son's wife finally saying : 

**Oh ! my dear daughter, be patient and take this ring 
which he has sent you ; for, to our woe, he is dead." 

** Madam," cried Elizabeth, springing up, **what do 
you say ?" Sophia repeated the ominous words. **Oh ! 
Lord, my God ! Lord my God ! " exclaimed Elizabeth, 
** Behold the world is dead for me ; the world and all its 
pleasures." 

She flew frantically from room to room, and from one 
corridor to another moaning and weeping. In vain the 
ladies of the Court tried to comfort her, but she cried 
aloud : ** I have lost all. O, my beloved brother ! O, 
the friend of my heart, thou hast died and left me in 
misery. Ah! poor lonely widow that I am; may He who 
forsakes not widows and orphans comfort me. O, my 
Jesus, support me in my weakness." 

Lewis had been more than a husband to Elizabeth ; he 
was the friend of her childhood, a brother and lover at 
the same time; and as some has said, **She loved him 
with all the tenderness of a saint, and all the weakness of 
a woman." Her soul was knit with his, and his death was 
like the severing of one heart But this was not all that 
was in store for her. Her friend and counselor Lord 
Varila, who had promised Lewis to protect his wife and 
children even with his life, was journeying slowly 
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homeward with the precious remains, and so she had no one 
to defend her. Her brothers-in-law ordered her to leave 
the Castle, and no entreaties of Sophia even, could amel- 
iorate the harsh sentence. On a cold day in mid-winter, 
Elizabeth was turned out of her own mansion, accompan- 
ied only by two maids. In her arms she carried her 
young infant, and the other three children followed, the 
oldest only four, in the charge of the two servants. It 
was a pitiful sight. She, a Princess, who befriended all, 
was now without a friend ; alone a widow in the heart- 
less world. Not a door was opened to her, for the cruel 
Conrad and Henry forbade any to receive her. It is 
said that the poor whom she had helped even came out 
and mocked her. Upon reaching an inn she refused to 
proceed, saying that was free to all. But the landlord 
dared only assign her a shelter under the roof of his 
stable. Some friend offered to take charge of the child- 
ren, and she and her maids tried to earn a living by spin- 
ning wool. As soon as her own relatives heard of 
her distress they offered help immediately, and she went 
first to a Convent where her aunt was the Superior. 
Then an uncle, Bishop and Prince of Hamburg, gave her 
a home at the Castle of Botterstein, where she once more 
gathered her children around her. As she was still so 
young, not yet being twenty, her uncle desired her to 
marry Frederick the Emperor, who was eager to obtain 
her hand ; but Elizabeth had loved too sincerely ever to 
desire a husband in the place of Lewis, and so declined 
the royal offer, and laying her wedding dress upon the 
altar she proclaimed her vow which she had voluntarily 
made to Lewis, never to marry should he chance to die 
first. While at Botterstein the retainers passed through 
with the remains of her idolized husband. The casket 
was opened, and as she gazed upon the precious form, 
she prayed thus : 

** I give Thee thanks, O Lord, for having granted my 
wish of beholding again the remains of my beloved, who 
was also Thine. He had offered himself, and I had of- 
fered him to Thee. I regret it not, even though I loved 
him with all the might of my heart. Thou knowqst that 
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I would have been glad to beg with him from door to 
door, merely for the pleasure of being with him, if Thou 
had'st permitted. But now I would not if I could, pur- 
chase back his life with one hair of my head, unless it 
were thy will, O, my God." 

Lord Varila was indignant at the treatment Elizabeth 
had received, and soon brought about a different arrange- 
ment of affairs. The rights of little Herman were re- 
cognized, and Conrad only reigned until the prince be- 
came of age. The town of Marburg with its revenues 
was given to Elizabeth as her right. Immediately upon 
establishing herself she founded a hospital, and devoted 
her income wholly to the support of the poor ; for her 
own living she spun fine wool, for which she could read- 
ily find a market. Her life here in Marburg was one of 
great self-denial and holiness ; yet one cannot but regret 
that she gave herself up so wholly to the direction of 
her Priest Conrad. It is true that in many instances his 
commands were salutary; he put a stop to her ha^-sh 
physical penances, and forbade her to give away but 
one farthing at a time. Though harsh and stern to 
his fair penitent, he had stood between her and many 
enemies, and doubtless shielded her from many insults. 
When twenty-four a fever seized the saintly Elizabeth, 
and in a few days the fatal work was completed. Dur- 
ing her illness she sung sweet hymns and died radiantly 
happy. The last word she uttered was ** silence," as if 
she wished those around her to listen to the Celestial 
strains which already sounded in her ears. Hundreds 
crowded abound the body of the deceased, to praise her 
deeds and extol her virtues, waiting not for any Eccles- 
iastical decree to proclaim her Saint. The noble Em- 
peror whom she had declined to marry, placed on her 
brow a circlet of gold, saying, ** Since I could not crown 
her living as my Empress, I will at least crown her to-day 
as an immortal Queen in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The old Castle of Wartburg lies in ruins ; and the 
hospitals of her founding have passed away, or bear the 
names of others ; but the little fountain of spring-water 
where her Leper^s Home once stood, still remains, a 
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simple monument for one who had lived wholly for 
others. But her deeds are engraven on an immortal rec- 
ord, and the pure waters as they flow into the stone 
basin, are symbolical of the purity of her saintly life. 

Caroline F. Little. 
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PREACHING WITHOUT NOTES. 

/ 

NO one who rightly estimates the power of public 
speaking, especially in this country, can under- 
rate preaching as one of the functions of the Christian 
Ministry. A Clergyman is a public speaker — he is a 
preacher, though he is something more. 

If, in his office as a preacher, he faithfully fulfills the 
trust committed to him by the Church, when she says, 
** Take thou authority to preach the word of God," he 
will exert a tremendous influence for good. 

Every thoughtful Clergyman will often propound to 
himself the question : How can I perform to the best of 
my ability this part of my duty as a minister of Christ 
and a steward of the mysteries of God ? 

I do not undertake to give an answer to that question 
that is absolutely and exclusively true. But I shall aim 
to point out, especially to the younger Clergy, one way 
of preaching, that most men may pursue sometimes, and 
some men altogether, with profit to themselves and their 
congregations. 

I have called it preaching without notes. By this I 
mean preaching, after proper preparation, without a 
written sermon before the eye or in the memory. 

This definition excludes memoriter preaching as well 
as the reading of sermons; neither of which do I con- 
demn, but simply leave them out of this discussion. 

/ maintain^ that the habit of preaching without man- 
uscript — due study being understood — is useful to the 
clergyman who adopts it 

It gives him a sort of mental training that is valuable. 
The memory is developed. It is gradually so disci- 
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plined that it readily recalls the train of thought that has 
been worked out before-hand, and supplies the speaker 
with appropriate phrases, illustrations and other mater- 
ials for the sermon, while he is addressing the audience, 
that he has gathered, here and there, in all the past years 
of study, reading and observation. Many a practiced 
public speaker with his audience before him, remembers 
many things of value that he would never recall under 
any other circumstances. That the mind may easily re- 
member what has been previously presented to it^ at- 
tention must be practiced. So, closeness of observation 
and concentration of thought are cultivated by the man 
who must draw suddenly on his mental stores for what 
he says in public. 

But even the best trained mind can not well repro- 
duce an illogical discourse — one without order or arrange- 
ment. 

The logical faculty must therefore be developed and 
sermons must be prepared with a proper consecution of 
ideas, with something like a rational organism, or the 
preacher will find it almost impossible to dispense with 
the manuscript. 

The act of speaking without the exact form of expres- 
sion before the eye or in the memory is a most compli- 
cated and difficult process. It comprehends rapid think- 
ing, ready arrangement of the thoughts, quick command 
of language, proper control over the emotions, power to 
seize upon any unexpected circumstance and use it, thor- 
ough self-command in the presence of an audience that 
would naturally perturb the calmest mind. 

The general on the field of battle, executing the plan 
that he has formed and modifying it as circumstances re- 
quire, thinking and acting with celerity, promptness and 
courage, is hardly a more wonderful spectacle than the 
well-equipped, thoroughly skilled public speaker, who, 
without a note to gyide him, marshals his forces and 
brings them to bear upon his audience, interesting, con- 
vincing and moving them at will. Preparation for such 
an effort and the effort itself make a man larger and 
stronger in the qualities of manhood. Other things be- 
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ing equal, the clergyman who possesses these qualities 
in the highest degree will do his work the best. Hence, 
an inestimable advantage of preaching without notes is 
seen in the culture that it gives the preacher. 

Its advantage with reference to the audience lies in 
its effectiveness. It commands and holds the attention, 
reaches the understanding directly and affects the- sensi- 
bilities as no other sort of preaching can do. 

The direct look of the speaker into the uplifted faces 
of the hearers, the natural tones of the voice and expres- 
sions of the countenance, the simple, unconstrained man- 
ner and the unstudied language, better suited to the ear 
than a more labored and artificial style, all serve to take 
hold upon the mind. 

Add to these elements of effectiveness the free play of 
the speaker's emotions, expressing themselves aptly, and 
we see some of the advantages possessed by this method 
of preaching. 

But there is something behind all these readily recog- 
nized forces in the discourse delivered without aid of 
manuscript that helps to account for its power. 

The speaker is thrown into sympathy with his hearers, 
and that sympathy unconsciously affects his thoughts, so 
that the audience shapes the course of speech as the 
banks determine the direction and the form of the flow- 
ing stream. Hence, while he reproduces what he has 
thought out before, it assumes a form impressed upon it 
by the occasion and best fitted to affect those for whom 
it is intended. 

It may lose in exactness and elegance, but it gains in 
effectiveness. 

This explains, what few have failed to notice, that a 
speech or sermon that reads well does not sound so well 
when heard, and one that impresses in delivery, if ex- 
actly reported, disappoints the reader who has previously 
heard it. 

It is this immense superiority of the unwritten dis- 
course in holding the attention and persuading the hearer 
that has made it almost universal amongst public speakers 
whose object is to carry their audience with them, the 
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lawyer, the legislator, the stump-speaker and the preacher. 

The clergy of the English Church and of our own 
Church stand almost alone in their habit of reading ser- 
mons. We appreciate the advantages of their method; 
ability to exhibit learning*, exactness of style and state- 
ment and that artistic finish which a cultured mind finds 
it hard to sacrifice. Whether it is better always to enjoy 
these excellences at the expense of effectiveness, or even 
sometimes to take one and then the other, each one 
must decide for himself, and thus determine whether he 
will adopt the habit of preaching exclusively with or 
without manuscript, or sometimes use one method and 
then the other. There are three ways of speaking with- 
out manuscript, which may be mentioned and considered. 

One might be called the purely extemporaneous. Those 
who use this method make as little previous preparation 
in the form of discourse as possible. The argument is 
made out in the mind, the general course of the work to 
be done is anticipated, in some cases the illustrations are 
selected, but no sentences or phrases are formed, and a 
mere syllabus of the sermon or speech is written for the 
speaker's guidance. His work before preaching is some- 
what like that of a civil engineer, making a survey for a 
railroad, who runs his line, sketches his plan and marks 
off the course, but leaves the actual construction of the 
road for some future time. 

Such a speaker thinks over his subject, traces out his 
course of thought and puts down on paper an outline of 
the sermon, but leaves the filling up to the occasion of 
delivery. 

This is a very popular method out of the pulpit, and is 
also adopted by not a few preachers. It may be safely 
and successfully used by a preacher of well trained, am- 
ply stored mind, but I doubt whether it ought to be ex- 
clusively followed by many Clergymen. 

Without writing, almost any speaker will fall into very 
loose habits of composition, will insensibly indulge ia 
forms of expression that are commonplace and inappro- 
priate in the pulpit, and worse still, will neglect that care- 
ful and patient thinking that is essential to make him an 
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interesting and edifying teacher. Dr. Storrs, who is an 
able champion of the extemporaneous method of preach- 
ing, as he is an excellent exponent of it in practice, con- 
cedes all this, but advises the free and frequent use of the pen 
to prevent the evils mentioned — its use in writing for the 
press. The trouble is, that few clergymen, hard worked 
as they generally are, have the time or the disposition to 
<lo any writing that is not required for immediate prepar- 
ation for Sunday duty. If they write no sermons, they 
will write nothing. 

I should say, if one sermon a week is thoroughly pre- 
pared, elaborately written, that a second one might safely 
be made and delivered in the style now under discus- 
sion. Then, the written sermon will impart some of 
its exactness and finish to the unwritten, and take from 
it some of the life and spirit that it needs. Thus, too, the 
preacher would form and persist in habits of study that 
would save him from indolent neglect of preparation for 
liis pulpit ministrations. Another method of speaking 
without manuscript is that in which the whole speech or 
sermon is thought out in detail, without the use of the 
pen; introduction, argument, propositions, illustrations, 
many phrases and paragraphs are written upon the mind 
and reproduced in speaking just as they were arranged 
in previous study. Of course gaps are left to be filled 
up, but numerous passages that are intended to be im- 
pressive are as exactly framed and delivered as if they 
were written before-hand and memorized with the aid of 
the eye. 

This mode of speaking has been extensively employed 
by distinguished orators and with extraordinary results. 

Though it partakes of the memoriter method, it avoids 
some of the difficulties of that style of speaking. The 
subject so saturates the mind of the speaker that when 
he stands before his audience he continues to think as 
he has done for days before, in a certain form, and there- 
fore speaks in the very language that has clothed his. 
thoughts as they have been revolved in his mind in pri- 
vate without conscious effort to recall anything. 

Daniel Webster evidently prepared and delivered his 
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speeches generally in this way. He carried a speech in 
his mind, thought in the best language, and sometimes, 
in his deep absorption, delivered passages of his great 
arguments or orations, in solitude, to the dumb creatures 
that for the nonce, made his audience. 

On the day before he was expected to deliver his ad- 
dress of welcome to La Fayette, in Boston, in the year 
1825, he was out fishing. Having indifferent luck, Mr. 
Webster and his companions were about to abandon the 
pursuit of the fish, when he hooked a very large cod, 
and, just as it appeared on the surface of the water, he ex- 
claimed, in a loud voice, ** Welcome! all hail! and thrice 
welcome, citizen of two hemispheres." 

His famous address on Bunker Hill was planned on 
Marshpee Brook, while angling ; and it is said that the 
following exclamation was first heard (?) by a couple of 
huge trout, as he took them from that stream: ''Vener- 
able men! you have come down to us from a former 
generation. Heaven has beautifully lengthened out your 
lives that you might behold this joyous day." 

Some clergymen have succeeded in preaching by this 
method. But excellent as it may be for some men, under 
exceptional circumstances, combining partly the advant- 
ages of the extemporaneous style with those that belongs 
to the delivery of sermons from manuscript, it could 
hardly be generally adopted. 

It requires opportunities of seclusion and leisure to 
give much time to the preparation of each sermon; then 
too, there must be a certain aptitude for this style of 
preparation and preaching to make it available and 
effective. 

Few Clergymen have the necessary time or quiet, 
amid the countless small engagements that they must 
attend to weekly and daily, and the frequent occasions 
on which they are required to preach or lecture. If a 
man were merely a preacher he might follow this method 
successfully; but he who is also pastor and Priest must 
work upon a plan with which constant interruptions will 
not interfere so seriously as they do with this one. 

A third method of preaching without notes, and the 
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one that I believe to be the best for most clergymen, if 
they would dispense with the manuscript habitually, may 
be described thus: Write out the sermon fully, master 
the substance of what has been written, and speak from 
the result of this pen preparation, without the formal 
recollection of the sermon previously composed. 

The writer, in his youth, was fascinated by the biog- 
raphy of Sargent S. Prentiss, one of the most powerful 
and brilliant speakers that this country has ever pro- 
duced. It was Prentiss' habit to study his speeches 
thoroughly, write them out rapidly, burn the manuscript, 
and then go before his audience and pour out a torrent 
of eloquence without conscious effort to recall a line that 
he had put on paper. There are few Prentisses in the 
pulpit, or anywhere else, but there are many men who 
can follow his method of speaking with great profit, 
though they could not by that method, or any other, 
acheive his splendid triumphs of oratory. 

The excellences of this plan of preparing and preach- 
ing sermons are manifest There is no temptation to 
slight one's work — such as the extemporaneous preacher 
feels ; a certain time is set apart for writing — other duties 
are excluded; while the effort to write helps to concen- 
trate the thoughts ; style is kept pure and correct, though 
it is not made pompous, and the results of reading may 
be gathered into the sermon and used in public. Be- 
sides, as thfe manuscript is not before the speaker and he 
is not hampered by the effort to remiember what it con- 
tains, he can speak easily, with proper play of feeling 
and feature and tones. And yet he has the confidence 
that a conscious mastering of the subject gives and can 
speak with that combined dignity and simplicity of style 
that the extemporaneous speaker cannot command. 

These are not fanciful excellences, they are known to 
be real and practical from the experience of many who 
have tried this method, and the number is increasing in 
the pulpit and in secular life. 

That it is difficult to acquire the habit of preaching in 
this manner, I do not deny; but that almost any man of 
average ability can acquire it I have no doubt 
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We should descend to details in discussing this matter, 
for the best plan badly executed will produce poor 
results. 

First, as to the preparation of the sermon, the writer 
should have studied his subject and mastered his refer- 
ences thoroughly before he begins to write. Then, with 
several hours of quiet before him, he should throw him- 
self vigorously into his work, writing rapidly, without 
self-criticism, y^^//;/^ his audience and writing as if speak- 
ing to them — simply, in short sentences; and if possible, 
he should finish his sermon at one sitting. This sort of 
composition will assume the style of a spoken discourse 
and the very form will be recalled, in many cases, when 
the writer becomes the speaker. 

Then, after the sermon has been written, let it be run 
through the mind, once and again, so that its train of 
thought, in proper order, can be reproduced. But do 
not memorize it; forget the topography of the manu- 
script — the places where certain good passages come in 
on the pages ; even leave the pages without numbers, 
that the position of paragraphs may be forgotten, and 
there may be no effort, while speaking, to repeat the lan- 
guage of the notes. 

Immediately before speaking it is not well to look over 
the sermon or even to think much of it. Gambetta, one 
of the great popular leaders in France, in our own day, 
made an utter failure in his first appearance at the bar; 
because he wearied and trammelled himself just before 
the argument was made by working it over. His case 
luckily went over to another sitting of the court. 

His shrewd client, who knew the power of his young 
counsel, called on him on the morning when his second 
effort was to be made, took a comfortable breakfast with 
him, engaged him in interesting conversation on a sub- 
ject foreign to the case, walked with him to the court 
room, each smoking a cigar, and thus kept him di- 
verted till he rose to speak. Then he delivered the 
first of those powerful speeches that made him famous in 
a land of orators. 

Having made the best preparation possible, one should 
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not worry over the sermon immediately before delivery, 
for it will rob one of all freshness and nervous force 
when one comes to speak. Without opening the manu- 
script, glance down the train of thought, touching and 
connecting prominent points, so that you will be con- 
fident that you have them in your mind, then dismiss the 
sermon and feel sure that it will come at your bidding 
like an obedient servant. When you rise to speak, pro- 
nounce your first sentence and move off upon the tide of 
thought and feeling that rises now and not upon that 
that comes from the past. The tongue will repeat much 
that the pen has written, perhaps all that should be said, 
changing for the better, adding and omitting as the in- 
tuitions of a speaker direct. 

In a few years a facility in speaking in this manner 
will be acquired that will surprise him who adopts it, and 
he will find that he thinks better and makes stronger, 
truer sentences on his feet, in the presence of his audi- 
ence, then in his study. He will be able to speak more 
accurately without previous preparation when necessary, 
and to write more vigorously and naturally than he could 
have done without the disciplining power of this manner 
of studying and delivering his sermons. No work pays 
so well. The end sought is difficult of attainment, but it 
can be reached by any man of fair capacity and culture, 
and ought to be. 

I say again, that I do not counsel the entire banish- 
ment of the manuscipt from the pulpits of the Church, 
but I do maintain that it is used too exclusively, and that 
the clergy should be able, when occasion requires, to do 
without it, and many of them should preach without it 
as a rule. 

It has become a reproach to us that we cannot pray 
without the book or preach without the paper. Let us 
stick to the Prayer Book, but, in a country where other 
men who undertake to teach or to persuade the people 
speak to them, we must be speakers rather than readers^ 
or we shall fail to wield that influence that we ought 
to exercise as preachers of the Gospel. 

John S. Lindsav. 



FASTING COMMUNION: A REJOINDER. 

DR. Benedict in the form of a review of a half dozen 
pamphlets has set forth, in a, condensed shape, the 
arguments of Kingdon's book against Fasting Communion. 
I say purposely against^ for while no doubt the author of 
that work would say that he advocated *' Fasting Com- 
munion," yet he would use the expression in a sense not 
understood by the Church, and with the same laxity of 
meaning as Protestant dissenters do the word ''Catholic," 
when they profess their belief in the Apostles' Creed. 
In a foot note Dr. Benedict says, speaking of Kingdon's 
Book : ** We seek to recall attention to it as to a work that 
has never been answered." He might have added: And 
to answer which no attempt has ever been made." How 
can a book be answered in which the author gravely 
asserts that Fasting when used by the early Church 
means after breakfast. No answer has been made for 
the best reason in the world, that there is nothing to 
answer. Now, before proceeding to the real question, 
there is much rubbish to be cleared away which hampers 
the discussion and prejudices the mind in the investiga- 
tion of truth on this subject. 

In the first place the question before us is whether 
Fasting Communion is the custom of God's Church, not 
whether we approve of the custom or whether in our 
judgment it tends to reverence or the reverse. Fortun- 
ately these questions are quite beyond our province, and 
thus the fact that Dr. Benedict, when he had the happi- 
ness during ten years in a Southern city of advising 
"many communicants to take some food first," {i, e,y be- 
fore the celebration at 7 a. m.,) ** and if that did not pre- 
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vent faintings and headaches not to come to the com- 
munion till a later hour " is not of the slightest import- 
ance one way or another; nor any number of such 
instances; the question still remaining as to whether Dr. 
Benedict had any right to give such advice. If the 
custom of God's Church is Fasting Communion, then 
Dr. Benedict for ten years advised his people to do what 
was wrong — otherwise not. We have Bishop Kingdon 
quoted with approbation because he says that ** Anything 
that disturbs devotion and earnestness detracts from due 
reverence," but here too the whole matter is out of court. 
The question is : What is the tradition of the Church 
on the subject? For whatever this is, is true reverence 
even though it may disturb a certain kind of well- 
fed and comfortable devotion. In other words, the true 
state of reverence is that state which is in accordance 
with the mind of the Church; and if this state involves 
for some persons faintness and headache it cannot be 
helped; the observance of the Church's mind on the in- 
dissolubility of marriage often involves far greater and 
more prolonged sufferings. 

In the second place Dr. Benedict complains that the 
** general practice of this Church is arraigned and con- 
demned." Is.it anything strange or unusual for a cor- 
rupt practice to spring up and gain prevalence for a 
century or two in a particular part of the Church during 
times of coldness and unbelief? Alas ! the history of the 
Church is only too sad an answer to this question, and, 
not to mention other things, the withdrawal of the Cup 
from the Laity for at least an equal length of time in the 
entire West, shows how easily an evil habit, founded on 
convenience and apparent reverence, (the very reasons 
which have caused Unfasting Communion to grow preva- 
lent), may gain ground. We are not called upon to say 
that every communion made after food is sacrilegious or 
mortal sin, nor to declare that all the thousands of com- 
munions of the past century were deprived of spiritual 
blessings, but if it be the mind of Christ and the Church, 
and if we know it to be so, then we do sin if we go counter 
to that Divine Mind, or ** teach men so." 
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In the third place let it be distinctly understood and 
remembered that Fasting Communion is of Ecclesiasti- 
cal and not of Divine Institution, and that this is the uni- 
versal opinion of Roman authorities who will be recog- 
nized as not likely to err on the side of laxity in this 
matter, I illustrate this by an example. To the question 
whether a man not fasting but in peril of death may 
be given the Holy Sacrament, the answer is — yes; be- 
cause the precept to communicate, is of Divine, the pre- 
cept to fast only of Ecclesiastical Institution. Moreover, 
it is expressly on this ground that dispensations from 
fasting have occasionally been given; e. g., to Charles V.; 
to some Priests on missions to the Indians; to Louis of 
France in 1722; also to the Empress Elizabeth, Cf, Ben: 
xiv,y De Syn. Diocesana^ Lib, vL Cap. Vizi. 
, In the fourth place it must be understood that there is 
nothing per se sinful in Unfasting Communion, it only 
becomes so if it is contrary to the mind and usage of the 
Church of God. S. Thomas Aquinas well sets this 
forth as follows, P. IIL Q. Ixxx. A. viii. : 

Anything prevents the worthy reception of this Sacrament in one of 
two ways. Either first by its own nature, e. ^., deadly sin, which is con- 
trary to the signification of the Sacrament; or else secondly on account 
of the prohibition of the Church, and thus anyone is shut out from re- 
ceiving this Sacrament worthily if he have already received food and 
drink, and this for three reasons: First, out of honor to this Sacra- 
ment, that the mouth which it enters should be clean from all food or 
drink; second, for symbolism, to set forth that Christ, who is the in- 
ward part of this Sacrament, ought first to be poured into our hearts 
[before our bodies are fed] according to that saying * seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God/ thirdly, out of fear of vomiting or drunkenness, 
which sometimes happen because men have inordinately feasted, as the 
Apostle says, I Cor. xi. 21. 

To recapitulate — ^The question, before us and the only 
question, is — is Fasting Communion the custom of God's 
Church ? And in answering this question we are not 
called upon to condemn our ancestors, nor to declare the 
law of Divine Institution, nor to affirm that every Unfast- 
ing Communion is necessarily/^r^^ sacrilegious and injur- 
ious to the soul. These things being premised our inves- 
tigation becomes much more simple. There is of course 
one more question which I may be expected to answer, bul. 
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which I absolutely decline to consider, to wit: ''Granted 
that Fasting Communion has been the custom and use of 
the Church, are we bound to continue that custom and 
use?" I am not writing for persons who would seriously 
consider this question. All I have set myself the task to 
do is to show that such has been the tradition of the Church 
on the subject; if any man feel at liberty, either out of 
consideration to his own convenience or physical health 
to break this tradition of the Church, or out of consider- 
ation for the comfort of others to teach men so, and thus 
refuses to allow the ancient customs to prevail, he must 
answer for such presumption to God, and, in our present 
lax state of discipline, to God alone. 

Dr. Benedict takes issue with the learned world that 
has preceded him on the question of fact and denies that 
Fasting Communion is the use and custom and tradition 
of the Church. ' Will Dr. Benedict deny that in the year, 
say 1400, every Christian throughout the world recog- 
nized the obligation of Fasting Communion ? He can- 
not deny this at least, and speaking for myself I require 
nothing more to fix my practice. I would not dare, on 
my own individual judgment, to run the risk of eating 
and drinking condemnation to myself through a diso- 
bedience to the Divine Will as expressed by the practice 
of the Church; there is surely at the least a possibility — 
most will recognize a probability, many a certainty — that 
what the whole Church then taught as the Will of God 
and Apostolic tradition might be really so, and if there is 
this possibility, who that values his soul would dare to 
break, to avoid a little temporary inconvenience, so in- 
nocent and wide spread a practice? In this connection 
how unanswerable are the words of Bishop Butler in the 
Introduction to his analogy : 

In questions of difficulty or such as are thought so, if the result of 
examination be that there appears the lowest presumption on one side 
and none on the other, or a greater presumption on one side though in 
the lowest degree greater, this determines the question even in matters 
of speculation; and in matters of practice will lay us under an absolute 
and formal obUgation in point of prudence and of interest to act upon 
that presumption or low probability, though it be so low as to leave the 
mind in very great doubt which is the truth, for surely a man is as 
really bound in prudence to do what upon the whole appears to be for 
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his happiness as what he certainly knows to be so. Nay, further in 
questions of great consequence (e. g., a worthy reception of the Holy 
Communion) a reasonable man will think it concerns him to remark 
lower probabilities and presumptions than these ; such as amount to no 
more than showing one side of a question to be as supposable and 
credible as the other, nay, such as but amount to much less even than 
this. 

In the brief limits of an article for the Review I can- 
not take time to follow Dr. Benedict in his special plead- 
ings to evade the force of the few Patristic quotations he 
makes and in which, avoiding several of Bishop King- 
don's more absurd blunders, he for the most part follows 
his leader. I purpose therefore to sketch the history of 
the usage and then to give a few quotations from the 
early Fathers upon the subject. 

S. Augustine tells us that our Lord : 

Abstained from ordering in what manner it (the Holy Communion) 
should be received in order that this might be reserved for His Apostles 
to do by whom He was about to arrange His Church, for if He had en- 
joined that this should always be taken after other food, I believe that 
no one would have altered that custom. But when the Apostle says, 
speaking of this Sacrament, 'wherefore, brethren * * * if any 
man hunger let him eat at home, etc' He immediately subjoins,.* the 
rest will I set in order when I come.' Inasmuch, therefore, as it 
would have taken more than could be comprised in a letter if he had 
laid down all that order of precedure which the Church universal 
throughout the world observes, it is given us to be understood that by 
him was arranged that which is done without any variation of custom 
everywhere.* S. Augustine, Gaumer ed, Tom i. 139—^. 54. 

Dr. Benedict refers to this very text from Corinthians 
and sneers at building so much on so little ; if we had 
built in the XIX century so much on such a text, we 
would be indeed open to ridicule ; but what Dr. Bene- 
dict does not mention, changes the matter altogether. 

It is not we but S. Augustine who built so much and 
not in the XIX but at the end of the IV century, and in 
so building he refers to the living evidence of the "uni- 
versal Church throughout the world, without any varia- 
tion of custom everywhere !" 

Dr. Benedict's interpretation of S. Paul's words "let 
him eat at home" is at least curious; he gives in brackets 

* The only possible exception to this was on Maunday Thursday Night and this 
custom only prevailed generally in a part of Africa and was condemned finally by 
the Council in Trollo, A. D., 692. 
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as the meaning ** before they leave home." This is not 
the traditional interpretation but exactly the reverse. 
The Interlinear Gloss (an authority certainly of equal 
weight and whose exposition would therefore be at least 
**as supposable and credible," as the other, to use Bishop 
Butlers words), says, '*if any man be hungry and is not 
willing with patience to wait for the others, let him eat 
at home his food, that is, let him be fed with the bread of 
earth but let him ;^^/afterward receive the Eucharist." And 
to this interpretation S. Thomas Aquinas, no mean 
scholar, gives his assent. This is also the opinion of 
De Lyra in Loc. Erasmus in his paraphrase (which 
was publicly set up in our Churches in England, (Blunt 
Ref vol. I p. 51) thus renders the passage **but if any 
man has such a craving for food that he will not put up 
with the delay, let him eat at his own house, and not in 
the mystic and public communion, lest what was institu- 
ted for your salvation be turned into an occasion of 
damnation." 

To return then, to the history of the matter, we not 
only have the plain statement of S. Augustine that in his 
time roasting Communion was universal, but can also 
trace the various attempts that were made in different 
parts of the Church to relax this Apostolic tradition. 

Some in Africa dared to take food and immediately 
they are reproved by the third Council of Carthage in 
A.D. 397. Nearly two centuries later a like abuse began 
in Spain; and in a. d. 572 the Council of Braja enacts 
that **If any presbyter shall be found after our edict any 
longer so mad as to consecrate the oblation not fasting, 
but after having taken any food, let him be immediately 
deprived of his office and deposed by his Bishop." Cone. 
L, and C. Tom. v. 898. 

From Spain the corruption spread to France and is 
again checkedby the Council of Auxerre a. d. 578. **No 
Presbyter, Deacon or Sub- Deacon shall touch the Mass 
after touching meat or drink," Z. and C. Cone. Tom. v. 
And again the Council of Macon, a. d., 585, decrees that 
**no Presbyter with a full stomach or having indulged in 
wine shall touch the sacrifice or presume to celebrate 
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Mass — for it is unjust that bodily food should be pre- 
ferred to spiritual; but if any continue so to do, let him 
be deposed." Cone. L. and C. Tom. v. 982. The Council 
of Toledo, in a.d. 646, makes still further provision on 
this subject ; from the fact that if the Priest celebrating 
were taken ill and were unable to finish the service, any 
Priest even though unfasting should go to the Altar and 
continue it; some Priests who felt ill, took food before 
their Mass. This the council absolutely condemns as fol- 
lows : Lest what has been advised by reason of languor 
of nature should be turned into a dangerous presumption 
let it be understood that no one, shall celebrate Mass after 
taking any, even the least, (minimum) rneat or drink." 
L. And C. Cone. Tom. v. 18, 839. These constantly re- 
curring Canonical enactments shew how the lax clergy 
even at that early date, attempted to break this law, and 
how careful the Church was by the most stringent legis- 
lation to secure itso bservance. In the East there never 
was any trouble on the subject and the custom has al- 
ways been preserved there in the most uncompromising 
rigor, so that a violation of the law is never allowed and 
dispensations therefore unheard of Such then is in brief 
the history of the matter and it will be noticed that the 
breach of this law is spoken of in the same terms and 
visited with the same penalties as a breach of the law of 
chastity, or of the law of honesty. From all this the 
mind of the Church would seem to be clear enough, and 
yet a few short quotations from the Fathers may not be 
amiss. 

S. Gregory Nazianzen says, "every action of Christ 
need not be imitated by us, for He celebrated the 
Mystery of the Passion with His Disciples in an upper 
room and after supper; we do it in the Church and be- 
fore supper." This was in a.d. 381, Vide Bing- 
ham, XV, viij 8. 

S. Basil (who died in a.d. 380,) distinctly says that: 
**it is not possible to dare to say Mass unfasting Horn. 
I. Jejun. S. Chrysostom, who died in a.d. 407, 
says, **but thou before thou hast partaken fastest, that in a 
certain way thou mayest appear worthy of the Commun- 
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ion ; " he then goes on to recommend that they should 
likewise fast afterward. But lest they should think this 
^^r fast of obligation he adds "what then? ought we to 
fast after receiving? I do not say this nor do I use any 
compulsion. This indeed were well, but I do not enforce 
this." The one was enforced, the other recommended. 
Horn, xxvii., in i Cor, xi. In his ninth homily to the people 
of Antioch he argues that if they eat their breakfast and 
therefore cannot receive the Holy Communion, yet that 
there is no reason they should not come and assist at the 
Mass and hear the sermon. Once more: Chrysostom, 
when charged with having given to some persons not fas- 
ting the Holy Sacrament, answers with great violence, '*if 
I have done any such thing let my name be stricken from 
the roll of Bishops, and let it not be written in the book of 
the Orthodox Faith, for if I have done any such thing 
Christ will reject me ' also from His Kingdom. Ep, 
125 A. D. Cyr, 

It should be added that after this statement he goes on 
to say that even if he had done so he would have imitated 
Christ at the institution of the Divine Mysteries, from 
which it may be gathered that he held the same view as 
the Church does now, viz: That the obligation is of Ec- 
clesiastical and not Divine Institution. It does not seem 
necessary to multiply quotations to prove what has never 
been denied by any scholar of weight and I therefore close 
with a few words by S. Angustine. 

It is clear that when the Disciples first received the Body and Blood 
of the Lord they were not fasting. Must we therefore censure the 
universal Church because the Sacrament is everywhere partaken of by 
persons fasting? Nay, verily, iorfrom that time it pleased the Holy Ghost, 
to appoint for the honor of so great a Sacrament that the Body of the 
Lord should take the precedence of all other food entering the mouth 
of a Christian ; and it is for fiiis reason that the custom referred to is 
universally observed. 

The authority of S. Augustine is conclusive of the un- 
iversality of the practice in his own times. Four centu- 
ries later Paschasius Radbertus is equally clear for his 
times — *'This is the Sacrament, which the Lord after 
supper delivered to his Apostles.^ * * * But universally in 
the Church all fasting with the highest devotion are 
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wont to communicate. Lib. De. Sang, et Corp. Dei, 
Cap. 20. Four centuries later still brings us to the times 
of S. Thomas Aquinas who has been already quoted. 

From this it is evident that from the year 400 (at latest) 
to the year 1500 Fasting Communion was a custom **uni- 
versally observed," as S. Augustine says, because "it so 
pleased the Holy Ghost to appoint for the honor of so 
great a Sacrament." 

It may not be deemed superfluous here to add that the 
law of Fasting Communion was most strenuously enforced 
in our own Anglo Saxon Church and that by a Canon 
in the reign of King Edgar (a.d. 960) it is enjoined 
that '*no man take the H ousel after he hath broken his 
fast, except it be on account of extreme sickness." The 
Council of Constance, A.D. 141 5, in which the Church of 
England was represented, enacted as follows, **the praise- 
worthy authority of the second Canon and the approved 
custom of the Church, has held and still holds that a 
sacrament of this kind ought not to be celebrated after 
supper, nor received by the faithful who are not fasting 
except in case of infirmity or other necessity. Council 
cf Constance Sess. xiii. 

The law of the Church of England on this subject has 
never been changed, and while indeed of late years a con- 
trary practice has largely prevailed, yet we must look 
upon it as a corruption, the more so as there has been a 
constant protest against it from the most devout and 
pious men of the Church. Mr. Malcolm Mac Coll in his 
well known book on Lawlessness Sacerdotalism and Rit- 
ualism says, **I find in a book already quoted that Fast- 
ing Communion was the rule of the Church of England 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth " third ed. p. 209 the 
book referred to is a Counter Poyson. Richard Gosin, 
Dean of Arches, who died in a.d. 1597, speaks of the 
Primitive Church having altered the ''time of receiving 
the Sacrament to have it received as it is in the morning 
fasting." An answer to an abstract of certain Acts of 
Parliament p. 60, 1584. 

Still later Bishop Jeremy Taylor says "it is the 
custom of the Church of great antiquity and propor- 
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tionate regard that every Christian that is in health 
should receive the blessed Sacrament fasting:" Worthy 
Commtmicant, vii. i. 

And again, in his Ductor Dubetantum (bk. iii, chap, iv, 
r, xv),, under the caption ofRule xv **the Laudable Cus- 
toms of the Catholic Church which are in present obser- 
vation do oblige the conscience of all Christians,"— gives 
Fasting Communion as an example of such obligatory 
customs. ''It is a Catholic custom that they who receive 
the Holy Communion should receive it fasting. * * * 
He that despises this custom gives nothing but the testi- 
mony of an evil mind." Bishop Taylor died in 1667, 
soon after the Restoration and labored with all his power 
to revive the lost Catholic customs which had been uni- 
versal before the great rebellion. Bishop Sparrow who 
died twenty years later says : {Rationale on B, C P.) 
'' This sacrament should be received fasting, and so was 
the practice of the universal Church which is authority 
enough to satisfy any that love not contention." From 
all this, and quotations could easily be multiplied, it is 
clearly seen that no such uniform disuse has prevailed as 
has been asserted by Bishop Kingdon and implied by 
Dr. Benedict, and therefore in the absence of any ex- 
pression of will to the contrary we are forced to conclude 
that this matter of Fasting Cbmmunion is one of those 
points on which, as Canon XXX says: 

So far was it from the purpose of the Church of England to for- 
sake and reject the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany or any 
such like Churches, in all things which they held and practiced that it 
doth with reverence retain these ceremonies which do neither endanger 
the Church of God, nor offend the minds of sober men; and only de- 
parted from them in those particular points wherein they are fallen both 
from themselves in their ancient integrity and from the Apostolical 
Churches which were their first founders. 

This conclusion we are the more established in by the 
consideration of the test proposed in the preface 0/ Cere- 
monies in the English Prayer Book, viz.: **What would 
S.Augustine have said?" For to this we must answer in 
his own words: **It pleased the Holy Ghost to appoint 
for the honor of so great a Sacrament that the Body of 
the Lord should take the precedence of all other food 
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entering the mouth of a Christian; and it is for this 
reason that the custom referred to is universally observed." 

It may be well to add that the fact that the custom of 
the Church always has been Fasting Communion is not 
only affirmed by Catholic writers but by all scholars 
who are capable of giving an opinion on the subject 

Let Cardinal Bona, then, speak for the Catholic world ; 
for, says Bishop Kingdon on this subject, **The assertions , 
of Cardinal Bona will be found to be as accurate as most 
of the conclusions of that scholarly writer." ''It is there- 
fore an ancient and Apostolic tradition that no one should 
dare to approach the Divine mysteries unless he be fasting: 
The contrary abuse the Councils and Fathers treat as the 
gravest crime against the Church, and inflict for it the 
most weighty punishments of an anathema and deposi- 
tion. Bona, Rerum Liturg, Lib. i, Cv. 21. 

To represent the Protestant world, I do not know 
that I can do better than give the words of Dr. George 
W. Sprott, at the present time minister of North Ber- 
wick, one of the lecturers on Pastoral Theology ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scot- 
land. This distinguished Presbyterian divine says, "there 
is no authority for fast days before the observance of the 
Lord's Supper, in the legislation of the Church {i. e. 
Scottish Establishment) though the practice of receiving 
the Communion fasting is almost as old as Christianity 
and was common in some parts of Scotland till a genera- 
tion ago." The Worship and Offices of the Church of 
Scotland^ Lecture III. 

Henry R. Percival. 



THE JOURNAL OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION OF 1883. 

IN The Living Church of Jan\iary 26th ult is an official 
notice from the Secretary of the House of Deputies, 
stating " The General Convention has amended the Lee- 
tionary contained in the Book of Common Prayer, by sub- 
stituting for the Tables in said book certain other Tables^ 
and by inserting," etc. 

In an unofficial letter, published under the same date, 
the Secretary says " no provision was made for the dis- 
tribution of the Lectionary, and it seemed best not to 
give official notice until the clergy had generally supplied 
themselves with the Lectionary in the several almanacs." 
He also says **most of the clergy will receive copies of 
the Journal and Digest" — ^and^ — "the Lectionary is 
printed from plates used by the Committee in making 
their report to the Convention." 

It is my desire, having the ''Journal and Digest" 
before me, as well as several almanacs, to make a cursory 
review of said Digest, and of the Journal as far as it re- 
fers to the Lectionary, and also of the almanacs as they 
publish the Lectionary as amended. 

I. A number of Canons were amended during the last 
Convention, as is usually the case. A committee of two 
Bishops, and two Clergymen, was appointed to certify the 
changes made in the Canons, and their report is found 
on pages 624 to 632 of the Journal. 

As a rule, Theological Students, who are required to 
study the Canons, will receive only a copy of the Digest, 
(mar^ of them may have to buy that) and no copy of the 
changes as certified by the Committee will be placed in 
their hands. It is possible that the Professors who teach 
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Canon Law will use only the Digest, and will not have a 
copy of the certified changes to which to refer. In fact 
it is possible that but a small proportion of the clergy, 
and very few of the laity will see this certified list of 
changes, or if they see it, will think it necessary to com- 
pare it with the Digest as printed. I therefore propose 
calling attention to some discrepancies, and would say 
that I was led to examine the Report and the Digest by 
the accidental discovery of an important error. Amend- 
ments were made to Title I, Canon 5, §1, (i), Canon 9; 
Canon 15, §ii (2), §iii (i), §vii, (3), (4), § viii (7), §ix, 
(2), §xv, (2), (3), §xvi, (4), §xvii, (i); Canon 16. Title 
II, Canon i §v; Canon 2. §ii; Canon li, §ii. Title III, 
Canon 3 was repealed. Canons 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 were 
renumbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. Canon 8 (now renum- 
bered 7) was amended, and Canon 9 (now renumbered 8) 
was amended in articles IV, V, VI,VII,VIII and IX, § ii. 

There are differences of punctuation between the 
changes as certified by the Committee, and the Digest as 
published, in twenty-two places; * there are differences in 
the use of capitals and small letters in seventeen places f. 

In Title I Canon 5 §i (i) line 5, the Digest has **his," 
the Commtttee Report has "the." In Title II Canon 2, 
§ ii lines 3 and 11, the Digest has **rumor" and the Re- 
port has '* rumour" and in Title III, Canon 8, Article VIII 
line 3 the Digest Tias **the," the Report has *'this." 

These are probably only errors in proof-reading, but 
they indicate a carelessness that should be avoided in so 
important a publication as the Digest. 

Beyond this, however. Title I, Canon 15,$ vii, 4, 5, 6 
have been variously and extensively amended, and no foot 
notes mark the fact. The same must be said of Title I, 



* Differences in Punctuation, — Tittle I, Canon 15, $ii (2) 2d line; %\\\ (i), line 6; 
$vii, (4) line 5; $vii (5) line 6; $viii, (7) lines 3 and 4; $xv (2) line 2; $xvi (4), 
lines I, 10 and 12; $xvii (i), line 7; Canon 16, $i, line 5. Title II, Canon i, $v, 
line 2; Canon II, $ ii (3) line I, 2 errors; $ii (4) line 2; $ii (5) line I. Title III, 
Canon 7, $i, lines I and 2 ; Canon 8, Article IV, line 13 ; Article VI, line 5. 

t Differences in use of Capitals and Small Letters. — Title I, Canon 5, $i (i) lines 3 
and 8; Canon 9, $i, line 3; Canon 15, $viii (7) lines 10 and ll; Jxvi (4) line 9; 
$xvii (i) line 6, 2 errors. Title II, Canon I, $v, lines 2 and 4; Canon 2 $ii, lines 2 
and 3. Title III, Canon 8, Article IV, line 5 ; Article VII, line 5, Article IX, 
$ii, lipe 7. 
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Canon 15, §viii, 7, §ix, 2, §xv, 2, § xvii, 1: Title I, Canons 
16, §1 : Title II, Canon 11, §2, 3, 4, 5; and Title III,, 
Canon 8, (now 7). 

Here are a number of amendments, some of them 
important, which, to the ordinary student of the Digest,, 
tell no story of amendment. Here is still further indica- 
tion of carelessness on the part of the Editor of the 
Digest. 

Beyond this, however, are indications of carelessness,, 
which involve both the Editor of the Digest, and the 
Committee appointed to certify to the changes made. 

Title I, Canon 16, §ii was amended by both Houses. 
No foot note calls attention to the amendment. It isr 
not made in the Digest,. and it does not appear m the Re- 
port of the Committee which certified the changes made.. 

The Rev. Wm. Tatlock, D.D., Secretary of the House 
of Bishops, on page 4 of the Journal, calls attention to 
Title I, Canon 16; Of a List of Ministers of this Churchy 
and says, in concluding, **and at or before each General 
Convention the Secretary is to be furnished with a list of 
Ordinations and Depositions since the preceding General 
Convention, to be published in the Journal." The Canon 
of 1880 said, **the said list shall, from time to time, be 
published in the Journal of the General Convention.*' 
The House of Bishops (Journafpage 213) amended the 
Canon so that it should read ^' and said list shall be pub- 
lished in the Journal of each Convention'' The House 
of Deputies (Journal page 303) adopted the Resolution 
'*this House concurs" — when they learned that **the ob- 
ject proposed is to be accomplished without expense to 
the Convention." 

This Resolution of concurrence was sent to the House 
of Bishops (Journal page 1 14), and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Canons, with the other matters contained in 
the message, and as no veto appears, and as the Secre- 
tary of the House of Bishops calls attention to this 
amendment as quoted above, it was undoubtedly an 
amendment to the Canon. 

The Committee to certify the changes say that the 
amendment is **and shall, from time to time, be pub- 
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lished/' So also the Digest, and both Committee and 
Digest ignore the amendment 

This omission makes all the difference between an oc- 
casional, and a triennial, record of Ordinations, Deaths 
and Depositions, and the object of the Bishops, which 
was apparently to provide for a systematic and authorized 
list of those added to the ministry by ordination, or lost 
to it by death or deposition, becomes defeated, for three 
years any way, until another Convention can amend the 
Journal, and order the correction of the Digest 

This may also be a small matter, but in a publication 
like the Journal, it is an indication of carelessness that 
should be avoided. 

In consequence of this error, the list is not published 
in the Journal of 1883. Possibly copies will be made 
from stereotype plates, and offered for sale, or possibly 
an official notice may be issued, referring Church War- 
dens and Vestries, as well as Bishops and Standing Com- 
mittees, to the ** several almanacs," one of which con- 
tains the name of a Clergyman, who left the ministry 
fifteen years ago, and another of which does not contain, 
and has not for ten years, so I am told, the name of a 
Clergyman in regular standing. 

Title III, Canon 8 (now 7), was amended. (Journal 
pages, 102, 107, 189, 285), but the Committee to certify 
the changes do not seem to have had this change 
brought to their notice, as they make no mention of it in 
their Report, and the new Digest does not contain it 
Some two months after the issue of the Journal, the 
Secretary discovered this omission, and sent to every 
Clergyman a copy of an amended Canon that could be 
pasted over the unamended page of the Digest, and an 
extra page of certifications from the Committee, as 
voucher for the change. Title I, Canon 1 5, §xvi (4), as 
to the resignation of a Bishop, and his title to retain his 
seat, is reported as amended by the Committee and 
printed as amended in the Digest (In the Journal, 
pages 14, 22, 39,107, 209, 252, 295, 313, 314, 322) refer 
to this matter, and page 313 shows that on motion of 
the Rev. Dr. Farrington, the whole subject was postponed 
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until the next General Convention. The very amend- 
ment which was thu,s put over for three years is certified 
to by the Committee^ and in the Digest a foot note calls 
attention to it as an amendment .added in 1883. A ref- 
erence to pages 314 and 322, however, shows that the 
House concurred in another amendment to this Canon, 
and the probability is that the Committee and the Editor 
got the two amendments mixed. 

Here are two amendments not inserted and one seri- 
ously questioned. Who among the Professors will study 
out these things for their students ? Who among the 
students will be made certain as to the changes made ? 
On what basis will their certainty rest? Should any 
questions arise under these amended Canons, who is to 
interpret them satisfactorily? And of what value is that 
certificate on page 148 of the Digest? 

n. Again, in looking at the Journal, one misses the fa- 
miliar forms of Episcopal Reports. It is true they are tabu- 
lated, but why not refer to the **several almanacs *' for 
this tabulation? This however may be a small matter. 
On page 1 74 of the Journal, the order is given for mak- 
ing a summary, but was it intended to take the place of 
the reports as usually printed ? 

III. Once more, the ** Book Annexed" is not printed in 
the Appendix, as every one, who had not the opportunity 
of purchasing copies before the meeting of the Con- 
vention, had hoped it would be. It is referred to in the 
Supplemental Journal many times ; and referred to by 
pages, as though every one of the Clergy, and as many 
of the Laity as had an interest in the proposed enrich- 
ment xof the Liturgy, were already supplied with a copy. 
It is possible however^ that copies of the Book Annexed 
may be sent to the Conventions of the several Dio- 
ceses, and be printed in their several Journals, thus 
bringing it before the people who will have to decide 
as to its adoption or rejection. But, so far, no official 
copy, of the most important work of the Convention is 
available, and when we would like to know what is 
meant by **In Part (c), rubric (B. A., p. 247 second 
rubric), ms^xV at the earlier Service' ^Sxjtr' omitted*^ and for 
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'have be €71 previously used* read, 'be used once''' We must 
do^what? Wait for official notice to search the ** sev- 
eral almanacs " ? or buy an authorized copy made from 
stereotype plates from the Secretary? or — what ? 

Probably the Book Annexed was not published in the 
Journal because of the expense that would thus be 
entailed. 

It was published in the American Church Review 
for November, 1883. 

I have before me a copy of The Pastor^ a Monthly 
Journal for Priests, This magazine contains the Ru- 
brical Speciales Breviarii Romani Reformata^ with this 
note : 

A clergyman facetiously remarked on the appearance of the new 
rubrics and offices that the Sacred Congregation was making a fortune 
for the booksellers. The following rubrics it would be simply im- 
possible for any one to remember at proper time and place. But evai 
so, there is no need of our contributing to the fortune of our bookseller's 
daughters. It is a very simple matter to put a vide at each feast in 
Breviary and Missal, and glance at this number of the Pastor as each 
recurs to see what the vide directs. 

Now why cannot the Secretary issue an unofficial 
notice, which, while endorsing the several almanacs with 
which the clergy are to supply themselves, shall extend 
the endorsement to the November number of the 
American Church Review, and suggest to us that a' 
Vide, with a page reference to said Review, placed on 
the margins of our Prayer Books, will direct us to the 
changes, and not only save the General Convention the 
expense of publishing the results of its labors, but also 
save the Diocesan Conventions the expense of publishing 
the Book Annexed, and save the Clergy the expense of 
buying the Supplemental Journal, especially as the pur- 
chase of said Journal only results in finding that the 
Book Annexed, is not annexed at all 

IV. And lastly, let us return to our starting point. Have 
we a Lectionary? If we have, where is it ? The Lec- 
tionary of the Prayer Book has been amended by substi- 
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tuting certain other tables — repealed in fact. The Lec- 
tionary, whose use was permissive from 1880 to 1883 
was amended by the last Convention, and, as amended, 
was adopted by both Houses. It is referred to on pages 
9, 60, 61, 162, 188, 216, 227, 228, 353, 396, of the 
Journal, from which we learn the fact of the adoption of 
a new Lectionary with Numbers xxii. restored to use 
on the 9th Sunday after Trinity; and we further learn 
that the Apocryphal lessons were retained, and were or- 
dered to be printed in a different type from the rest of 
the tables. 

Where has this been done? The Journal contains no 
copy of the Lectionary thus printed, in fact no copy of 
any Lectionary, and our only guide to one is the unoffi- 
cial note of the Secretary to the Living Church, suggest- 
ing that it might be found in the ** several almanacs." 

Did he know the almanacs would publish it? and did 
he know, did he have any reason to know, that they 
would publish the Lectionary adopted by the General 
Convention? Or did he examine them before writing 
that letter, to see that they published the Lectionary as the 
Convention ordered it to be published? And has the Con- 
vention any right to shift the publishing of their Lec- 
tionary upon the almanacs ? And, in supplying them- 
selves with th'e ** several almanacs " have the clergy any 
guarantee that they have a correct copy of the new 
Lectionary ? 

For instance, the Protestant Episcopal Almanac pro- 
fesses to give tlie new Lectionary. This differs from the 
one in the Prayer Book, yet in no case is the order of the 
Convention followed with reference to printing the names 
of the Apocryphal books in a different type-while in Lent, 
one set of lessons is given which agrees with neither the 
Prayer Book, nor either of the two sets given in the 
Living Church Annual Here is a possibility for four 
daily morning services in any one church, with a differ- 
ent set of lessons at each service. Or, if the Prayer Book 
set is repealed, as we have reason to believe, then with 
three seis of lessons. For the Feast of the Annunciation 
may be read at Morning Prayer for the first lesson, 
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Genesis ill., i -16, Job xxxviii.,v. i9,orEcclesiasticusii.,and 
for most of the other Festival Days a choice of two les- 
sons is given. 

Living Church Annual gives a double barrelled 
set of Sunday lessons, one being the Prayer Book set 
which is supposed to be repealed, — the other is supposed 
to be the new Lectionary, but the names of the Apocry- 
phal books are printed in the same type as the others — 
and for the 9th Sunday after Trinity this almanac does 
not give Numbers xxii. in its new Lectionary, but 
numbers xvi, 1-41 and xvii. 

McCallaandStaveiys Annual s^^ms to be like theZiV- 
Church Annual, yet a comparison of the lessons for the 
first Sunday in Lent shows ust — Jer. 7, or Jer. 7, v 21, in 
McCalla and Slaveiys,3Lnd]er. vii, or Jer. vii, i -21 in the 
Living Church Annual. A comparison of the three 
almanacs for the 2d lesson on the morning of the Annuncia- 
tion shows us a variation indeed, viz: — McCalla and Stave- 
ly's Annual, Luke x, v 25, Luke i, 39-57, JVhittaket^s 
Almanac Mark x, 1-17, Luke i, 39-57, Living Church 
Annual Luke x, 1-25, Lukei, 39-57; For the 5th Sunday 
in Lent we have a choice-Zech. xii, Dan. vii, Dan vii, 1-19, 
and for Sept. 30, we have this assortment of Evening 
Lessons Jer. li, 1-35, Hosea 5 and 6, v 8-7, Dan. x. 
V 4 ; Hosea 5, v 8-6, 7. These specimens are taken 
at random. McCalla and Stavely's, Annual, gives Num- 
bers xxii. on the 9th Sunday after Trinity, thus ap- 
proximating to the Amended Lectionary, but nowhere 
prints the Apocryphal books in a type different from the 
other lessons. 

The result of the search for th6 Lectionary in the 
above ** several almanacs" has discouraged me from ex- 
amining Roper' s Kalendar, The Church Almanac, or the 
Lectionary printed from stereotype plates and for §ale 
by the Secretary. But the Secretary did not refer us to 
that in his unofficial letter. 

Here are the principal almanacs to which the Secre- 
tary refers clergymen for the new Lectionary, differing 
from each other, giving a bewildering assortment of les- 
sons. Which is right? Which is authoritative? And 
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which set does the Secretary propose to sell for ten cents? 

There is no Lectionary in the Journal. Having the 
plates, as he tells us in his advertisement of various Con- 
vention publications for sale, why could he not have 
added a few pages more to the Journal and given the 
clergy a Lectionary upon which they could rely, and 
which, even if nof quite complying with the amendments 
of the General Convention, would have enabled us to be 
uniform in our errors ? 

The Lectionary was adopted and authorized on the 
15th and 1 6th of October 1883, and about the middle of 
March 1884, the clergy generally received a pamphlet, 
called a ** Supplementary Appendix to the Journal." 
which contained Tables of Lessons of Holy Scripture. 
** Set forth and ^/^;i?//^^^ to be used." This is presum- 
ably the Lectionary adopted. An official note to the 
Editor of the paper referred to at the beginning of this 
article, forewarned us of its appearance, and in this way 
the question as to our Lectionary is solved. 

Now does it not seem reasonable, that when the General 
Convention undertakes such an important work as repeal- 
ing one Lectionary, and establishing a new one, it should 
give its Secretaries authority to do two things, yea three, 

1. Issue a notice to every Clergyman, and every parish 
and mission station, stating what had been done, and 
when the new arrangement would begin to take effect. 

2. Send a copy, duly authenticated, of the changes 
made, a reasonable time before the change in the mode 
of conducting that part of the service is to be made. 

3. Print in the official publication of the Convention, 
a perfect and standard copy of the new arrangenient as 
finally adopted. 

Irving McElroy. 



OPEN LETTERS. 

To THE Right Rev. Henry C. Lay, D. D. 

Right Rev, a7id Dear Sir: 

THIS is not the first time, if I remember rightly, that 
you have been addressed in this manner, and on a 
subject which lies very near your heart, and concerning 
which you have done so much to arouse attention and sym- 
pathy, and I hope touch the conscience of the Church. 
I allude of course to the matter of disabled and aged 
Clergymen and the helplessness and destitution in tvhich 
they find themselves when age or sickness comes; the 
gravity of the subject is my only excuse for troubling 
you, and for further bringing it before the Church. 
There are some aspects of the case which it seems to me, 
liave not as yet sufficiently been considered, and to which 
it is purposed in this letter to call attention. 

That there is grevious trouble and' wrong somewhere, 
some great cause which wrung out this cry of pain, is 
evident. Palliations of any wide-spread disease may be 
of temporary benefit,* but if they shall obscure or call at- 
tention away from seeking the source of the trouble, 
they are worse than useless. We know some of the symp- 
toms, — pain is a symptom, a friendly warning of Nature 
that there is wrong within, but it is not the wrong itself. 
Have we as yet found the cause? or having found it, has 
it been revealed ? Have we as yet got a true ** diagnosis," 
or one which the ** Doctors of the Churcli " will admit to 
be true, or if admitting to be true, they are able or willing 
to act upon ? 

Now what is the matter, the root difficulty of 
the trouble ? where does it lie ? It may be more 
easy to ask these questions than to answer them. There 
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may be many apparent sources, but as in malarial affec- 
tions of the body, may they not all, or nearly all, at last be 
traced to one source,— our system, our method, our polity 
in short? Have we carefully looked in this direction to 
find the cause ? 

We are an Episcopal Church. The name means some- 
thing, a great deal, and it would be great unwisdom to 
throw the name away. Names are things, but what sort 
of things ? What does this word ** Episcopal " mean and 
imply ? It does not mean only that we have Bishops, but 
that we have 2. polity. It is an Episcopal Church. It is 
not a Congregational Church ; and wherein is the differ- 
ence? A Congregational Church is one wherein the local 
congregation is the integer, the complete and perfect unit, 
confessedly so ; an autonomy, self-producing, self-govern- 
ing and self sustaining. Such is the theory, the practice 
of our congregational friends ; they are consistent with 
their polity, whatever we may think of the Scripturalness 
and catholicity of that polity. 

But what is an Episcopal Church? Wherein does it 
differ from the other? Is it an aggregation of a certain 
number of virtually congregational bodies, yet each inde- 
dependent, autonomous, which may or may not be ** in 
union with " a vogue, loose and indefinite ecclesiastical 
body called a Diocese, within the bounds of which they 
happen to be found ? Such seems to be the case in fact, 
but ought it to be such ? Should not an ** Episcopal 
Church " be one, a city at unity in itself? If so, wherein 
does that unity lie ? In short is what we call the Diocese 
one or many ? What is the body and what the members 
thereof? Right here, I take it is the difference between 
an Episcopal and a Congregational Church. 

But what has this to do with aged and broken down 
clergymen? We shall see. When a man is called to Holy 
Orders, it is the Church that is the Diocese, through her 
officers, especially her official head, which calls and ordains 
him. The Church is not the Bishop, nor in the Bishop, as 
some seem to teach, more than the Government is in the 
President, or a kingdom in its king. Louis XIV might 
say ** I am the State," but that did not make him so, but 
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the Church, which is **the Body," ordains m6n to Holy 
Functions, sets them apart to a holy end, they become in 
an especial way the servants of Christ and His Church. 
A compact, a mutual agreement as it were, is then entered 
into. The ordained promises his life, his talents, such as 
God has bestowed upon him, to the service of the Church; 
and on the other hand the Church assumes, or should 
assume, a responsibility for his material wants. The 
Church is the concrete and visible representation of the 
Gospel, and ** they who preach the Gospel should live of 
the Gospel." I take it that nothing can be more clear 
than that such a compact is intended to be made. 

And now what further in fact has the Church, as such, 
to do with those she ordains? As things are, nothing. 
In her corporate capacity she has nothing for them to do, 
no place for them. They who *' wait at the Altar are par- 
takers with the Altar," but in fact she has no Altar at which 
they may serve, no place for them to preach that Gospel 
which they are sent to preach, and consequently no bread 
for them to live upon. If they go upon the **highways" 
to exercise their funtions, they may become liable as in- 
truders upon another's '^premises." In other words the 
power of Mission has been lost to the Church. She 
has abandoned it to bodies which are congregational in 
their orders and secular in fact, creatures of the Civil Law. 
If one of these secular bodies, composed it may be largely 
of unbaptized men, see fit to ** call " to hire at its own 
pleasure, and on its own terms, one whom the Church 
has ordained, he may find for a time, under the restric- 
tion of ** pleasing '* those who ** call " him, opportunity 
of preaching the Word, and receive such compensation as 
this secular body is able or willing to give. 

Is it not so ? Have you the power as a Bishop to 
send one on whom you have laid hands to any field, un- 
less it be the poorest missionary spot in your Diocese? 
And can you keep a man, however faithful he may be at 
his post, if faction or opposition has risen ? He must 
** go," and you and the Church cannot help it Starva- 
tion awaits him if he remains. 

And when men have spent the flower of their age and 
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Strength in the service of these local and secular bodies, 
and ** Autumn days" are come, these so-called ** par- 
ishes," for the most part, cannot .if they would, find sup- 
port for the worn-out men who have served them so 
long. The Church, which cannot even *' send " them at 
first, of course can do nothing for them, and — ryou know 
the rest. 

The Bishops only, as things are, have permanent 
places, and some guaranty, such as it is, for support in 
old age ; and why they more than others ? Why has 
not Priest as much claim on the Church as Bishop ? 
Why are the common Clergy *' birds of passage," as a 
Bishop is reported to have called them, having no home ? 
It maybe said that one is a Diocesan officer, the other is 
not ; but the Diocese is the Church, and as such should 
be responsible for both. 

And here is the fault. It is our working system, our 
actual polity, which makes the Church Episcopal but 
Congregational in fact ; Episcopal for pishops but Con- 
gregational for Priests. In a Church rightly organized, 
both Bishop and Priest should be the servants of and 
cared for alike by the Church. 

Right here, dear Bishop, I conceive to be xSx^fons et 
origo of the difficulty. Are we willing to to look it in 
the face ? Is it not a true diagnosis, and can there be 
any permanent cure until the cause is removed, and can 
the cause ever be removed ? It will demand a refor- 
mation, a revolution, no less. Can it ever be brought 
about ? If disease is constitutional, the remedy must be 
such ; mere palliatives are of little avail. Or is the 
trouble organic, self-seated, incurable ? If so, your pro- 
gress and anxiety and labor of love are all in vain. 
There is no help. The Clergy have the grave, and that 
only in this world before them. Fifty years ago the 
pastors in the Congregational body as a rule were set- 
tled for life ; now, almost every where, they are hired 
from year to year. And the same tendency exists with 
us. The Institution Office is little used and less heeded. 
In many parishes the congregational practice has ob- 
tained, and every year security in tenure of place is be- 
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coaling less and less. As things go the best thing the 
ordinary Priest can do, after he has passed fifty, if the 
good Lord will let him, is to die and go Paradise ; but 
God help his family, if he have one! Gray hairs are not 
wanted. The experience and wisdom which only can 
come with years are only saught after in the affairs of 
the world. And the complaint comes that young men 
of promise are not seeking Holy Orders, and why, as 
things are should they ? Especially is this true of the 
sons of the Clergy, and can we blame them ? The pros- 
pect of dark days in the home and suffering and sorrow 
to the gray hairs of parents forbids. Can we ask our 
young men to take these sacred obligations upon them 
when the Church has thus abandoned care and responsi- 
bility for them ? In theory they become the servants of 
the Church, in fact the servants of the world. Obliga- 
tions are mutual, as has been said, and the Church does 
not keep her part of the contract ; under our working 
system she cannot do it. Why, then, should men be 
placed in a position from which the Church is powerless 
to extricate them, and from which with honor they can- 
not extricate themselves ! 

It may be said that this argues want of faith on the 
part of men. Perhaps it does. Does it not argue as 
well want of ** good faith " as well as justice on the part 
of the Church ? It is hard even to suggest this, for it 
may be from misfortune rather than from fault, but the 
fact exists. Obligations are mutual, and " Faith and 
Works " inseparable on either hand. 

Is it not the wiser course to confess the trouble, and 
honestly in the sight of God to seek for and endeavor to 
remove the cause r 

But I will not further trouble you. My thought, 
meagrely stated, is before you. Is it or is it not true ? 

Obediently yours in Christ, 

D. D. Chapin. 
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The Gospel A ccording to S. Matthew, With Notes 
Critical and Practical. By the "Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
New York: James Pott. 

Prebendary Sadler is author of Church Doctrine^ 
Bible Truth, The Sacrament of Responsibility^ and 
other valuable works well-known to American Churchmen. 
Knowing his soundness in the Faith and his clear convic- 
tions as to the position and claims of the Church, we 
should expect of course that in exeg^esis he would carry 
out and enforce the same principles as prevail in his 
writings everywhere. An examination of the present 
volume will satisfy any one that the learned commen- 
tator has so done. In an introduction of some forty 
pages, Mr. Sadler discusses, accurately and satisfactorily, 
the origin and sources of the Four Gospels ; gives speci- 
ally appropriate statements prefatory to S. Matthew's 
Gospel, and explains the nature and scope of the short, 
critical notes which he has furnished. Like some other 
good Churchmen and able critics, he speaks out manfully 
in favor of the Textus Receptus, **so blown upon (as he 
indignantly says) and despised as corrupt and uncritical, 
and I know not what." There seems to be something 
of a reaction setting in, in regard to this much talked of 
text of the New Testament, and Wescottand Hort's text 
does not appear likely to obtain the assent of all scholars 
in England or America. 

The notes are rightly characterized as critical and 
practical. They are sufficiently full for all ordinary pur- 
poses, and they are just the kind of notes which supply 
accurate knowledge and explanation of the sacred Word, 
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always, also, being in entire accord with the Catholic 
Faith, as set forth in the Catholic Creeds, and ever held 
by the Catholc Church. 

E7iglish Style 771 Public Discourse. With special ref- 
erence to the Usages of the Pulpit. By Austen Phelps, 
D. D., New York : Charles Scribner s Sons. 

We congratulate those theological students who had 
the direct training of Dr.. Phelps. Contact with a pro- 
fessor of such versatile talent and scholary culture must 
have been an inspiration to study. And we thank him 
for widening his influence by the publication of his sem- 
inary instructions. This book like its predecessors, 
with all its technical treatment, is yet pre-eminently 
popular in its material and structure. Again, it is far 
more than it claims to be. While professedly designed 
for those looking forward to Holy Orders it is so 
broad in its sweep and so general in its analysis that its 
Introduction is adapted to. every profession employing 
oral or written address. 

We know of no more thorotigh or satisfactory state- 
ment of the fundamental qualities or elements of style, or 
of no better book to put into the hands of an immature 
student, who is ambitious of literary attainments as an 
ornament or aid to his professional work. The book 
contains twenty lectures, with an appendix, comprising 
a *' catalogue of words and phrases which are violations 
of English purity or of precision." Some of the best 
material of the book is to be found in the form of ** Ex- 
cursus," in which there is an apparent deviation from the 
topic of the lecture, but the affiliation of thought, and the 
incisive application of some salient truth, more than 
compensates for the breach of continuity. Lecture XII, 
•*The Intellectuality of the Pulpit," is masterly, and 
while not so strictly didactic as some others, is the price- 
less gem in a setting of valuable brilliants. 

Thoughts upon the Liturgical Gospels. By Edward 
Meyrick GouLDBURN, D.D. 2 Vols. New York: E. &J. 
B. Young & Co. 

Dean Gouldburn stands high as a devotional writer. 
Nearly all his books, excepting the Bampton Lectures^ 
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have this character, and are intended for religious use. 
In these volumes the purpose is designedly devotional. 
The Gospels for the Sundays of the Christian year are 
broken into sectior^s, so that a passage or two falls to 
each day, with short comment upon it, which is intended 
to assist the reader in meditation and prayer. The con- 
ception is very thoroughly carried out. First, the Gos- 
pel for the Sunday is given in black-letter text, then 
come the variations in different books of service, then 
the comment on the authority of the text, and then the 
devotional commentary for the several days of each 
week. The plan is simple, and is worked out with fidel- 
ity rather than in any startling way. This, indeed, is 
clways Dr. Gouldburn's fashion. None of his books are 
interesting, unless the reader brings himself within the 
author s limits, but, if one yields to him, the thoroughly 
calm and English way of putting things will be directly 
felt, and in the event Dr. Gouldburn will become a fav- 
orite religious guide. He is a healthy writer and can be 
trusted. These books will be prized by the C(ergy for 
their exact and careful scholarship, by intellectual people 
for their strictly devotional atmosphere, by quiet and 
devout Christians for their suggestions for the guidance 
of the spiritual life. They represent Dr. Gouldburn at 
his best. The introductory sections are specially valuable 
to scholars. 

James Skinner : A Memoir, By the Author of 
Charles Lowder, London : Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co. 

This volume is almost the sequel to the Life of ''Charles 
Lowder, Mr. Skinner was a fellow worker with Mr. 
Lowder at S. Barnabas*, Pimlico, and each bore his 
share of the hostility aroused against the East London 
mission Churches, because an elaborate ritual was main- 
tained in the services among the poor. Mr. Skinner 
was largely responsible for the materials that went into 
Charles Lowder s biography. He carried out in ritual 
the thoughts and purpose which doctrinally controlled 
the Tractarian movement of 1883. James Skinner was 
but a stripHng in 1883, and grew up under the special 
direction of Dr. Hook and Archdeacon Wilberforce. 
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When Cardinal Newman went to Rome in 1845, young 
Skinner had been only three or four years in Holy 
Orders. In 1 85 1 he became Senior Curate of S. Barnabus, 
then under the charge of the Rev. Robert Liddell, who 
was the vicar of S. Paul's, and succeeded the Rev. W. J. 
E. Bennett, its first vicar. His health failed him at S. 
Barnabas, and except that later on he held the parish at 
Newland for awhile, his life-work was carried on chiefly 
in his study through the guidance he gave to others in 
difficult cases of casuistry and the general direction of 
the advanced movement m the English Church, which 
was to an exceptional degree confided to him. He was 
one of its unseen, but most positive influences. His posi- 
tion was one in which he was able to touch its deepest 
spiritual lines without entering into the actual conflict 
The ill health which withdrew him from active labor, 
gave him all the stronger influence as a religious man, 
and the memoir is valuable as revealing the way in 
which he was related to the prominent leaders of the 
Tractarian and Ritualistic party ; to men like Dr. Pusey, 
Canon Carter and Bishop Wilberforce^ His chief theo- 
logical work was the Synopsis of Moral Theology, which 
was barely finished at the time of his death. The volume 
is the companion to the Charles Lowder though it is far 
less crowded with incident and touches fewer sympathies. 
James Skinner was a saintly man, and the story of his 
restricted career is the story of one who fearlessly did 
his duty in the station where God had placed him. 

Sermons Preached in Clifton College Chapel, 1 8 79- 
1883. By the Rev. J. M. Wilson, M. A., Head-master. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

These school sermons remind one of a similar series 
preached by Dr. William Everett to the boys at Adams 
Academy, Quincy, Mass. Mr. Wilson is a Priest of the 
Church of England ; Dr. Everett is a Unitarian Min- 
ister ; but the same tone of high morality and true man- 
liness is manifest in each volume. Grown people will 
not like either collection, because they have gone beyond 
them and need stronger meat, but for eager, growing, 
inquiring youth there can be nothing better of its kind 
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than these fresh and vigorous discourses. They touch 
the right note, and no one who has to do with boys in 
their school-life should overlook them. They stir both 
mind and heart, and have the life in them which Dn 
Arnold put into his famous Rugby Sermons. 

Voices from a Busy Life : Selections from the Poetical 
Works of the late Edward Washburn, D.D. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Though Dn Washburn, for the most part, clung stead- 
fastly to plain prose, he had a rare power of poetical 
utterance, the kindling imagination and the power of 
magic expression. His verses are chieflly occasional 
pieces and translations from the old Latin hymns of the 
Christian Fathers. They are not polished to the extent 
of weakening the force of the expression, but convey in 
vigorous terms the lively emotions of the author as he 
drank in the life of nature, or mused among sacred 
scenes, or caught the meaning of the Christian festivals. 
They were well worth collecting, and present an import- 
ant feature of the intellectual and spiritual life of a many- 
sided man., 

Darwinism in Moral and other Essays. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. Boston: George H. Ellis. 

Though Churchmen are far from following a theist 
like Miss Cobbe, her writings are so full of the light of 
Christian common sense, that they ought not to be ne- 
glected. This volume is a collection of miscellaneous 
essays on morals and religion which have appeared in 
English periodicals during the last twenty years, and 
which will be found extremely useful for suggestive 
reading. Miss Cobbe is a candid and serious thinker, 
and always writes with earnestness and sincerity. 
She is hardly a theologian ; but, within certain definite 
limits, her writings have considerable value. She is an 
ardent believer in the religious consciousness, and holds 
little ia common with Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

The Epistles of S. John: The Greek Text with 
Notes and Essays. By Brooks Foss Westcott, D.D., 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co., 
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It is somewhat difficult to speak of the present work 
without seeming to run into extravagance of commenda- 
tion. Dr. Westcott has spent many years (more than 
thirty, he telis us), upon the writings of S. John, and has 
studied them with a devout carefulness and thoroughness 
rarely equalled and probably never excelled, criticism in 
the ordinary sense of the term in noticing new books, we 
feel would be out of place, and we shall not attempt it 
Jiere. All that is needful for us to do it to lay before 
our readers a clear but concise statement of what the 
volume contains, and leave them to judge of its superior 
merit and value by personal examination and use. 

Dr. Westcott gives first full and carefully prepared in- 
troductions to the First, Second and Third Epistles of 
S. John (fifty-six pages), then follows the Greek Text 
and notes of the First Epistle (over two hundred pages), 
aild the Second and Third Epistles, Greek Text and 
Notes (twenty-four pages). The Notes are characterized 
by keen insight into the meaning and force of the origi- 
nal, as well as by an earnest and vigorous efifort to set 
forth the Catholic Faith, as held by the Church, in op- 
position to heresies of all doubt (whether ancient or 
modern), in regard to our Lord's person and work. 
They will well repay the student who shall strive to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with them. 

The essays subjoined occupy the latter third of the 
volume and are both extremely interesting and valuable 

The first is entitled ''T&e Two Empires; the Church 
and the World;" the second, ** The Gospel of Creation;" 
and the third, *'The Relation of Christianity to Art" 
Although they are not perhaps very closely connected 
with the work, as an exegesis of the Epistles of S. John, 
these essays will be found to be not only interesting, as 
we have said, but also suggestive and profitable reading. 

The study of Scripture is, I believe (says Dr. Westcott), for us, the 
way by which God will enable us to understand His present revelation 
through history and nature, when once we can feel the divine power of 
human words, which gather in themselves the results of cycles of intel- 
lectual discipline, we shal! be prepared to pass from the study of one 
book to the study of the Divine Library.* And the inquiries which 
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come before us are not mere literary speculations. The fullness of the 
Bible, apprehended in its historical development, answers to the fulness 
of life. If we can come to see in the variety, the breadth, the patience 
of the past dealings of God with humanity, we shall gain that courage- 
ous faith from a view of the whole world which is commonly sought by 
confining our attention to a little fragment of it. 

The learned Professor acknowledges ** a feeling of 
sadness in looking at that which must stand with all its 
imperfections as the accomplishment of a dream of early 
youth." But nevertheless he is ,not without hope that 
his work will serve *' to encourage some students to 
linger with more devout patience, with more frank ques- 
tionings than before, over words of S. John." May this 
hope and this trust have their abundant fulfillment in the 
experience of every student of God's Holy Word ! 

The Words of Christ as Principles of Personal and 
Social Growth, By John Bascom, Author of Philosophy 
of Religion, etc. New York ; G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The author avows it as his purpose **to turn attention 
directly to the words of Christ as holding the theory 
and the only sufficient theory of spiritual growth, the 
forces and the only sufficient forces wherewith to secure 
that growth. Whatever else may be doubtful, it is not 
doubtful that the Spirit of the Gospel is the regenerating 
power of the world.* The question of historic proof as 
to the exact facts of the Gospels he simply waives, his 
object being to see whether the assertion*'! am the way, 
the truth and the life, "can be sustained and verified by 
the constitution of the human mind and of society, and 
by the historical development which is in progress under 
our very eyes. 

The argument which may be drawn from such an in- 
vestigation may legitimately be urged in disputations 
with the unbeliever. Provided it be ably conducted it 
should lead the skeptic to an acknowledgement of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, the facts of the Gospel and the In- 
spiration of its writers. Anything short of this is merely 
rationalism. Merly to prove that those ** emotional 
truths" which are subserving the end of construction and 
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of life in the serial world are truths of the Gospel is to 
prove that Jesus was wiser and better than all other 
teachers. 

The theme which our author proposes is a noble one 
and is abley handled. The chapters on "the Law of 
Consecration" and on "Individual growth" and portions 
of other chapters show a master hand. In the last, on 
"the Natural and the Supernatural" he defines the na- 
tural to be the forces expressed in matter — physical laws. 
The supernatural means the energies or powers which 
are lifted above the plane of forces expressed in matter. 
Matter and its forces are natural while mind or spirit is 
supernatural. A miracle then, is God, working His 
purpose immediately in matter, not being bound to a 
medium like man. He regards the miraculous element 
in the life of Christ not as any essential part of its in- 
trinsic powers, but "as a natural, inevitable incident oi 
that power, and one of its methods of disclosure." 

It is strange that the author could not have employed 
the same reasoning in regard to inspiration. Man in- 
fluences the mind of man through a medium. But God 
not being bound to a medium, can influence or command 
the mind of man directly — which is inspiration. And as 
the author admits that religion without the supernatural 
in some form, is not religion, that " religion everywhere 
and in every way must assume the supernatural" we do 
not see on what ground he denies the fact of inspiration. 
And yet on this subject he says, "Inspiration, so far as 
it means anything beyond the rational and spiritual hold 
of truth on the human mind is putting authority in the 
place of reason, and blind obediance in the place of in; 
sight. " "Reason is the measure and the only measure 
of truth: when authority enters, it and truth take their 
departure together." "It has become in the spiritual 
world that traditional element of menace and feat which 
prevents our searching the Scriptures through and 
through till we possess them and are possessed by them. 

It would follow then that Jesus Christ was the wisest 
and best of men and so far above His kind as to work 
miracles, and yet we know the facts of His life and his 
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discourses from no inspired record. We must take tHe 
statements of Gospel history as we would those of any 
other record, and bring the teachings of those whom 
Christ promised to inspire by the direct gift of the 
Holy Ghost to the tribunal of our reason. 

History of the Literature of the Scandinavian 
North, from the Most Ancient Times 4o the Present. By 
Frederick Winkel Horn, Ph. D. Revised by the 
Author, and Translated by Rasmus B. Anderson, Author 
of Norse Mythology, with a Bibliography of the Im- 
portant Books in the English language Relating to the 
Scandinavian Countries, Prepared for the Translator by 
Thorwald Solberg, of the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Although much, of a fragmentary character, has been 
written of Norse history and literature, yet this book 
may, justly be said to be a revelation to the English 
reader. Consistent and trust- worthy knowledge was at- 
tainable only from foreign sources, which involved so 
much labor that most students contented themselves with 
the deficiency of this factor in their equipment. Now that 
this full, methodical and admirable translation by Mr. 
Anderson is accessible no apology will condone ig- 
norance. 

The original was written in German. Dr. Horn is a 
Dane, but prepared his book as an aid to foreign students 
of Scandinavian Literature. It shows entire familiarity 
with the field of investigation, and the structure of the 
book, with the detailed method of treatment, under the 
general divisions, makes it satisfactory and remunerative 
reading. It embraces three parts — Icelandic-Danish 
and Norwegian and Swedish. The most surprising 
feature of the book is the chapter on modern Icelandic 
literature in which are shown the intellectual level and 
general diffusion of knowledge of this people. We con- 
fess that the Scandinavian mind, both ancient and 
modern, has assumed worth and magnitude to us, since 
the reading of this book, that we did not anticipate. To 
all who may be in like partial ignorance we commend 
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the book with the promise of similar profit and pleasure 
in the revelation afforded. 

The bibliographical appendix, prepared by Mr. Sol- 
berg, gives a survey of all the literature on the subject, 
and will afford surprise that so much, of a direct and in- 
direct character, has been written of Scandinavia, and 
yet so little has been serviceable in making its literature 
generally known. 

Old Wine and New: Occasional Discourses. By the 
Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D., LL.D. New York, Thomas 
Whittaker. 

This is the sixth volume from the pen of Dr. Cross 
within a brief period. The title Old Wine and New is 
given as it contains his earliest and some of his latest 
discourses. One, on Filial Hope, he preached when six- 
teen years of age — fifty-five years ago. The latest was 
produced last year. As a preacher Dr. Cross has many 
admirers. In the preface he states that he once contem- 
plated an autobiography. He had written a hundred 
pages, when in an hour of indigestion he committed 
them to the flames; and as a substitute these discourses 
represent him in the successive stages of his ministry. 

Doctrines and Duty ; or Notes of the Church. Ser- 
mons Occasional and Parochial. By the Rev. George 
F. CusHMAN D.D., New York, Thomas Whittaker. 

This volume is most appropriatley. named. The dis- 
courses are doctrinal and practical. The titles of the 
first seven are. Notes of the Church ; The Church of 
England Protestant and Free ; The Unchangeable Faith ; 
A Plea for Unity ; Forms of Prayer ; Regeneration ; The 
Laying on of Hands. The remaining eighteen are on 
topics bearing upon the Christian life and character. All 
of them, both the doctrinal and the practical, are clear, 
concise and forcible, and well adapted for the use of lay- 
readers in congregations where the services of a clergy- 
man may not be had. 

John Foster: Life and Thoughts. With copious In- 
dex. By W. W. Everts, D.D. New York; Funk and 
Wagnalls. 
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Haifa century ago few essayists were better known or 
more admired than John Foster. He exerted a wide 
influence upon contemporary thought, while some of 
his essays left indelible impress upon the characters of 
the young. Among that class we presume that no book 
of the kind had a wider circulation or was more gener- 
ally read and pondered than his Decision of Character, 
Among a less numerous, but more mature and thought- 
ful class his essays on a Man's writing Memoirs of Him- 
self, The Application of the Epithet Romantic, and 
on So7ne of the Causes by which Evangelical Religion 
has been Rendered Unacceptable to Persons of Cultivated 
Taste, were very acceptable. 

The work before us contains a sketch of Foster's life 
and a long and minute analysis of his character, habits, 
style of writing etc. But it is not a little remarkable that 
where so much is said and well said about him, we fail 
to find mentioned by name the very works which ren- 
dered him most widely known, and extracts from which 
compose the greater part of this volume. The book 
presents, as the preface says, *4n a form convenient for 
general circulation. Memorabilia of Foster's external, in- 
tellectual, literary and religious life. It also furnishes 
the most extraordinary passages of his writings, so classi- 
fied and indexed as to make his profound thoughts, bril- 
liant sentiments and striking figures easily available for 
the illustration of any subject." 

Ethics, Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and di- 
vided into five parts, which treat first of God; second. Of 
the Nature apd Origin of the Mind; third, Of the origin 
and nature of the effects; fourth. Of human bondage, 
or of the strength of the Affects; fifth. Of the powerof the 
Intellect, or of human liberty. By Benedict De Spindza. 
Translated from the Latin by William Hale White. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

To the scholarly and profound thinker this book will 
be remunerative. It will subserve two desirable uses, 
viz.: I. It will excite vigorous thought; 2. It will be 
a revelation of Spinoza's analytic skill and logical power. 
As part of the literature of philosophy it is important 
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and this English translation will stir the curiosity of 
many educated men who would never have made the 
effort to master the work in its original form. In its 
present garb it demands unrelaxed attention and much 
tense thinking to follow intelligibly, the author. In 
Latin this difficulty must be greater,- so that the transla- 
tion is, what it claims to be, a help in attaining the re- 
sults of profound ratiocination. 

While we do not see that there is any valuable addition 
to the knowledge reached, in the same line of investiga- 
tion, by other thinkers, yet the book is a fine specimen 
of mental gymnastics and enables the reader to test his 
own thews by a struggle with one of the intellectual 
giants of a past age. For its disciplinary quality we 
more especially commend it to those of our readers who 
have a taste for abstract reasoning, and who love, anon, to 
be elevated to the higher and more rarified planes of 
thought. Occasional fellowship, on the mountain top, 
with such a teacher is strengthening to the mental and 
moral fibre. 

Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and Dis- 
coveries on the Site of Homer's Troy, and in the Heroic 
Tumuli and other sites, made in the year 1882, and a 
Narrative of a Journey in the Troad in 1881. By Dr. 
Henry Schliemann Hon. D. C. L., Oxon, etc., with a 
reface by Prof A. H. Sayce. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Dr. Schliemann's latest volume is by no means least in 
interest and importance. It goes over, in part, the same 
ground as his IlioSy a few years ago, and it is in great 
measure supplemental and illustrative of the main posi- 
tions taken and established in that volume. The learned 
Teuton is also as enthusiastic as ever, and has made 
some considerable corrections and additions to the litera- 
ture and discussion of the renowned Homeric question. 
He is not at all shaken in his faith that Hissarlik is the 
true spot where to look for ancient Troy ; but he holds 
now that Hissarlik represents the Acropolis, and that the 
town or city extended a long distance below and South- 
ward. He is now induced to think that he was in error 
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in placing Homer s Troy as superimposed over two ear- 
lier towns or settlements, and concludes that the city 
was really the second in time of building. He argues 
the question with his usual freeness and confidence; and 
whether he be right or wrong in the matter, it must be 
acknowledged that he presents it in a very interesting 
and pleasing light and showed himself quite the equal of 
the various opponents of his views in England and 
elsewhere. 

Prof A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, furnishes an excellent 
preface of some thirty pages, in which he warmly sus- 
tains Schliemann's positions. "The heroes of the Iliad 
and Odyssey (he says) have become to us men of flesh 
and blood; we can watch both them, and older heroes 
still, in almost every act of their daily life, and even 
determine their nature and the capacity of their skulls. 
It is little wonder if so marvellous a discovery of a past 
in which we had ceased to believe, should have awakened 
many .controversies, and wrought a silent revolution in 
our conceptions of Greek history. It is little wonder if 
at first the discoverer who had so rudely shocked the 
settled prejudices, of the historian should have met 
with a storm of indignant opposition or covert attack. 
But in this case what was new was also what was true, 
and, as fact after fact has accumulated and excavation 
after excavation been systematically carried out, the 
storm has slowly died away, to be followed by a warm 
acknowledgment and unreserved acquiescence. To-day 
no trained archaeologist in Greece or Western Europe 
/ doubts the main facts which Dr. Schliemann^s excavations 
have established; we can never return again to the ideas 
often years ago." The whole preface is well worth read- 
ing, though it may perhaps be thought to be a little 
overstrained in praise of the author of Troja and 
Ilios, 

Schliemann's narrative follows in seven chapters, in 
which he gives a full account of his explorations at Troy 
and in the Troad in 1882; discusses the various settle- 
ments on the hill at Hissarlik, from the first to the 
seventh; sets forth his examinations of the conical 
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mounds, called ** Heroic Tumuli ;- and tells of other ex- 
plorations in the Troad. A goodly number of notes is 
added on points of interest to students ; and seven valu- 
able appendices follow these, in which Schliemann gives 
the testimony of such scholars as Virchow, Karl Blind, 
Professor Neabafify and others in support of his work. 
Pinally, a very full and exact index brings the volume to 
a close, and adds materially to the comfort and enjoyment 
of students and general readers. 

The illustrations number 750, and there are several 
plans and maps, all which are produced in the best style 
of pictorial art, and are indespensable to the understand- 
ing and right appreciation of the work. We may add, 
that the Messrs. Harper have brought out Troja in a 
style worthy of their House, and that it forms a meet and 
attractive companion volume to the author s Ilios. 
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